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Aosents Waxtep—in many localities subscrip- 
tlons to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If thereis no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not paouenaty advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Waliaces' 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most Intelifgent and up-to-date 
farmers. Kates can be on application. No die 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
wo although they need not necessarily be 
publils 





PuoToerarus of farm scenes are gladly received 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, an 
clear enough to make satisfactory pilates, 





Questions—Subseribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
wiil be answered as promptiy and carefully as posst- 
ble, either through the paperor by mail. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Dostoffice eddrecs, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual! connected with it. 





Entered at Des Moines, lowa, as second-class matter 


THE REAL TARIFF. 


No matter what his partisan or 


factional associations may have been 
in the past, whether a republican or 
a democrat, a standpatter or pro- 
gressive, every western farmer owes 
a debt of gratitude to Senators Dolli- 
ver and Cummins of Iowa for their 
speeches on the tariff bill in the 
senate last week. They were epoch- 
making speeches, and the logical re- 
sult of the complete sundering of party 
lines when the Payne bill passed the 
house. 

Heretofore western farmers have in 
their simplicity and honesty of pur- 
pose believed that there was some 
principle, moral or political, underly- 
ing tariff discussions. When Mr. 
Cannon could lay his hand on enough 
democrats from the south and from 
Tammany Hall to carry through his 
measure despite the protests of west- 
ern republicans, it became clear that 
General Hancock’s declaration of more 
than twenty years ago that the tariff 
was a local issue was absolutely true 
then and now. 

Apart from the necessary require- 
ments of the government for revenue, 
the tariff has become mostly a game of 
grab, with all the advantage in the 
game in favor of organized industry, 
whether trusts or other combina- 
tions, all of which can make 
themselves felt at Washington; and 








with all the disadvantages to the 
unorganized farmer who is_ dili- 
gently sowing his grain. Here- 


after let no man say that the pro- 
tective tariff is either a republican 
or democratic measure; for it is sim- 
ply a struggle of the organized forces 
with the unorganized. 

The strength of Senator Dolliver’s 
speech lies in its ruthless exposure of 
the trickery, especially in the woolen 
and cotton schedules, by which the 
farmer has been compelled to clothe 
himself in cotton and shoddy, but was 
muleted of his protection on his wool, 
and has been forced to pay exorbitant 
prices on his cotton goods without 
any protection for his cotton. 

Senator Dolliver has shown clearly 
from the written testimony of Mr. 
Dingley himself that these tariffs were 
too high when enacted in 1897; that 
in fact they were purposely framed 
complicated and incomprehensible to 
the common people by the people that 
expected to profit by them, and en- 
acted by a congress which did not 
understand what it was really doing. 

Senator Cummins exposed the rot- 
tenness of the steel schedules and 
warned the senate of the storms gath- 
ering in the west if the consumer is 
not given a fair deal. 

Whether these _ epoch-making 
speeches will prevent the enact- 
ment of the bill in its present 
form we do not know. It will 
at least promote discussion, and in 
the end help educate the general 
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public. Whether the president will 
veto it if enacted as it now stands 
we do not know. We fear he will not. 
It will, however, form a new line of 
battle between the men who produce 
the raw material and those who manu- 
facture and distribute it, between the 
producer in the widest sense and the 
ultimate consumer. 

The western farmer, whose sim- 
plicity and guileless honesty has made 
him the laughing stock of the eastern 
manufacturer, who converts trusting 
confidence into shekels for his own 
purse, and whose direct benefit from 
the tariff has always been very small 
and must be so long as the price of 
his products is fixed in a foreign mar- 
ket, will soon see that his interests 
lie in removing all protection that is 
so extreme that it produces no 
revenue, but forces him to pay ab- 
normal prices for what he buys. 

He will not necessarily abandon the 
principle of protection, nor the main- 
tenance of a home market. The re- 
publican farmer will not lose faith in 
the doctrine of protection as laid down 
by Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Blaine, 
Garfield, or even McKinley; but he 
will see at last how his fealty to party 
has resulted in his being fleeced by 
trusts and combinations, which have 
grown up under the shelter of such 
schedules as those of iron and steel, 
woolens and cotton, and he will in 
the near future settle with the con- 
gressmen who have abused his con- 
fidence and been faithless to his true 
interests. 





THE UNDOING OF A WEATHER 
PROPHET. 


About April list Wallaces’ Farmer 
received a communication from W. T. 
Foster, “weather forecaster,” which 


read as follows: 

“I positively assert that there are 
weather cycles, that I have discovered 
enough of these cycles to enable me to 
make valuable long range forecasts of 
crop weather and therefore I beg you, 
as a test, to publish my calculations 
for April, 1909, which I give below, 
and let your readers determine 
whether my claim is well founded: In 
the great central valleys April tem- 
peratures will average above normal 
from March 30th to April 14th and ex- 
cellent crop weather will continue dur- 
ing those sixteen days. April 15th to 
24th will be unusually cold, making 
ten days of bad crop weather, tem- 
peratures going uncomfortably close 
to the frost line in northern sections 
as the cool waves pass. Rising tem- 
peratures and better crop weather 
April 25th to May 2d, with very little 
rainfall. Most severe storms will oc- 
cur during the five days of which April 
4th, 13th, and 19th will be central 
days. Heavy rains in Texas 9th to 
18th. Drouth in central sections.” 

As a matter of curiosity, and in com- 
pliance with Mr. Foster’s suggestion, 
we laid this prediction aside for the 
purpose of verification. It will be 
noticed that his first prediction is that 
“In the great central valleys April 
temperatures will average above nor- 
mal from March 30th to April 14th and 
excellent crop weather will continue 
during these sixteen days.” Taking 
the records of the Des Moines weather 
bureau as being a central point for 
the central sections, as Mr. Foster 
calls them, we find that on April 1st 
the temperature was 8 degrees below 
normal; on April 2d, 2 degrees below; 
on April 3d, 1 degree; on April 4th, 14 
-degrees above; on April 5th, 6 de- 
grees above; on April 6th, 4 degrees 
above; on April 7th, 7 degrees below; 
April 8th, 15 below; April 9th, 16 be- 
low; April 10th, 10 below; April 11th, 
3 above; April 12th, 9 below; April 
13th, 9 below; April 14th, 6 below. In 
other words, of the fourteen days in 
April which, according to Mr. Foster, 
were to show an average above normal 
in temperature, only four were above 
normal and the remaining ten much 
below normal. Mr. Foster predicted 
that these fourteen days would furnish 
excellent crop weather. As a maiter 
of history the crop weather through 
the central valleys was about as mean 
as could well be imagined. On nine 
of the fourteen days there was either 
rain or snow. 

Mr. Foster predicted that April 15th 
to 24th would be unusually cold, mak- 
ing ten days of baad aor weather. 
These days were unusually cold, but 
not as cold, compared with normal, as 
the preceding fourteen days which he 
predicted would be warm. He pre- 





dicted rising temperatures and better 


crop weather April 25th to May 2d. : 


Instead of this the weather got colder 
during this period. On April 25th the 
temperature was 7 degrees below nor- 
mal; on the 26th it was 5 above; on 
the 27th 11 below; the 28th, 10 below; 
the 29th, 10 below; the 30th, 18 below; 
and on May Ist 23 below normal. 
These are the records at the Des 
Moines station, and they are borne out 
by other stations in the great “central 


valleys.” 
The average temperature for the 
month of April compared with the 


average for the past thirty-one years 
was 5.3 degrees below normal. The 
average number of inches of rain dur- 
ing the month of April for the past 
thirty-one years is 3.01. The rainfall 
for the month of April, 1909, was 5.14, 
making an excess of 2.13 inches. 

Mr. Foster predicted heavy rains in 
Texas from April 9th to 18th and a 
drouth in the central sections. As a 
matter of fact, according to the 
weather bureau reports, it rained but 
twice between April 9th and 18th in 
Texas; on April 9th there was .01 of 
an inch at Abiline, and on April 13th 
.28 of an inch at Galveston. Instead 
of being a drouth in the central sec- 
tions there was’ excessive rains 
throughout the central sections of the 
country. 

We have no desire to do any in- 
justice to Mr. Foster, but inasmuch 
as his circular letter received April 
1st especially requested that we take 
notice of his predictions for April and 
determine for ourselves whether his 
claim to be able to forecast the 
weather is well founded, we felt free 
to take him at his word and compare 
his forecast with the actual weather 
dished out to us as shown by the 
records of the government service at 
different points in the west. 





THE BLEACHED FLOUR CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


There has been a rather serious and 
important controversy going on be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the millers of the United States 


over the right of millers to bleach 
their flour with peroxide. It has 
grown out of the use of durum wheat, 
the growth of which has been popu- 
larized in the drier portions of the 
United States by the Department of 
Agriculture. It has been found that 
west of a certain longitude, which may 
be broadly defined as the 98th 
meridian, durum wheat yields better 
than any of the wheats grown in the 
more moist sections. It is hard, has 
a high per cent of gluten, which ren- 
ders it darker in color, and it is to 
remedy this darkness of color that 
the millers have resorted to the 
bleaching process, which the depart- 
ment contends is injurious to the 
health of bread eaters. 

The millers discriminated against 
this durum wheat in the same way 
they discriminated against the Turk- 
ish Red when first introduced. It re- 
quires a readjustment of their milling 
process, involving more or less ex- 
pense. Before this durum wheat was 
introduced we had been importing our 
macaroni from Italy. This was no 
longer necessary when durum wheat 
came on the market. On account of 
the discrimination of the millers the 
Department of Agriculture through 
another department of the government 
sought an export market in Italy and 
France. The growth, however, in- 
creased to a point beyond the limits 
of the export market. Millers still 
discriminated against it in price, but 
finally resorted to the expedient of 
buying it at a reduced price, then 
bleaching it and selling the flour on 
the basis of the higher priced wheat 
grown in the humid sections, espe- 
cially in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The whole question was settled so 
far as the department was concerned 
at a full hearing last November, in 
which the secretary decided against 
the millers. Recently a St. Louis com- 
pany brought action in Washington for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the 
secretary to show cause why he should 
not refrain from the enforcement of 
this ruling. It is a matter of great 
gratification not merely to Secretary 
Wilson but to the growers of durum 
wheat in the west that Judge Stafford 
of the District Supreme Court has up- 
held the secretary in his ruling; and it 
is supposed that this will end the 
bleached flour controversy. 

The farmers in the drier sections 
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of the country will go on growing 
durum wheat, the millers will continue 
to purchase and grind it; but they 
must sell it for what it is instead of 
for what it is not. The millers will 
have to learn how to grind it; the 
bakers will have to learn how to use 
it. The consumer will then find that 
durum wheat is quite as good as wheat 
grown in the humid section, and all 
will be well. There is no probability 
that any good sound wheat in the 
United States will go without a buyer 
at a profitable price in time to come. 





FODDER CORN. 


We are not now talking of corn fod- 
der, which is the entire plant grown 
mainly for grain, harvested and 
shocked, nor of corn stover, which is 
the shock corn after the ears have 
been removed, but of fodder corn, 
which is the corn planted thick in 
drills and used mainly for soiling or as 
a substitute for hay. Where farmers 
are sure of plenty of meadow and pas- 
ture, perhaps it is not worth while to 
bother with fodder corn; but where 
there is shortage of pasture, and 
where it is desirable to keep cows as 
flush of milk as possible during the 
dry spell in August or September, it 
is certainly worth while to plan be- 
forehand and provide some fodder 
corn. 

Where it is intended to use it to 
help out a short pasture the earliest 
variety should be selected, planted as 
early as possible in drills, the dropping 
apparatus so arranged as to plant the 
grains from two to four inches apart. 
This can be done with a wheat drill 
by stopping up the requisite number 
of holes. This will require from half 
a bushel to two-thirds per acre, de- 
pending on the size of the grains. 

Where intended for soiling, this 
crop can be cut with the binder, put 
in shocks, and hauled direct to the 
feed lot. When otherwise intended, 
a later variety of corn may be used. 
The planting should be about the 
same, the crop cut with the binder, 
put in small shocks and fed from the 
shock. Where the farmer who has a 
silo has a sufficient quantity of it to 
justify it, he can put it into the silo 
direct. Ordinarily it should be fed 
from the shock. 





TREATMENT OF SEED CORN TO 
PREVENT CUT WORMS. 


A Kansas correspondent asks if 
there is any way to treat seed corn 
so as to prevent cut worms from both- 
ering it on clover sod broken this 
spring. 

Inasmuch as the cut worm works 
entirely on top of the ground and cuts 
off the corn plant as it comes up, we 
do not see how treating the seed can 
possibly prevent its ravages. The ex- 
tent to which these worms would in- 
jure the corn depends first on the num- 
ber of them in the sod. They do not 
usually bother on a elover sod or on 
clover and timothy, unless it has been 
standing for several years. They 
bother less on fall plowing than on 
spring plowing, because fall plowing 
has exposed them to the severe frosts 
of the winter and checked their de- 
velopment. They are worst on a blue 
grass sod, which is always an old sod. 

We have had a large correspond- 
ence from year to year on treating 
seed corn to prevent the ravages of 
wire worms, which are entirely differ- 
ent insects from cut worms. The ex- 
perience does not seem to have been 
so uniform as to recommend any par- 
ticular treatment, unless it be the oil 
of lemon treatment, to prevent the 
ravages of the corn root louse. Used 
wisely, this seems to be successful. 
The success, however, has not been 
uniform, dependent, we think, upon 
the way the treatment has been used. 

The extent to which cut worms will 
do damage depends, next to the num- 
ber of them in the field, on the 
weather. They are particularly dam- 
aging in cool and moist or rainy 
weather, but disappear when the 
weather is warm and conditions are 
such that the corn grows rapidly and 
thus gets out of their reach. Farm- 
ers generally believe that the first real 
hot day checks the ravages of the cut 
worms. 

We have never seen any loss from 
cut worms on a clover sod that has 
not been standing more than two 
years, provided it was fall plowed and 
disked repeatedly at intervals for 2 
month previous to the planting of the 
corn. 
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HOW TO PREVENT CORNERS. 


The wheat growers and wheat 
handlers have been agitated for some 
time past over what is known as the 
“Patten corner,” or the corner in 
wheat engineered by Mr. Patten, a 
dealer in Chicago, the effect of which 
has been to raise the price very ma- 
terially, with no particular benefit to 
the farmer, a very considerable loss to 
the consumer, and considerable profit 
to those who engineered it. 

Mr. Patten and his friends have 
contended that there was really no 
corner, and that the price reached is 
the legitimate price based on supply 
and demand. Secretary Wilson and 
others have contended that the price 
is illegitimate, and not. justified by the 
supply and demand as shown by the 
government reports. How much the 
price of wheat has been artificially 
raised is known by the time this 
reaches our readers by the drop in 
price after the May option has ex- 
pired. 

We have never believed 
has been any very great 
price, although there no 
been some. The outstanding 
that not only wheat but all 
grains have been advanced in price, 
and probably from two or three dif- 
ferent causes. There has been no con- 
siderable increase in the yield of 
wheat in the United States, or in the 
world, for that matter, for several 
years; while there has been a more 
or less constant increase in the num- 
ber of wheat eaters. We have raised 
large crops of corn for several years 
past, and corn has persisted in ad- 
vancing in price. The same is true of 
oats, barley, and rye. 

It used to be figured that wheat 
should be worth at least twice as 
much as corn, based on the difference 
in the cost of production. On the last 
day of April May wheat sold at $1.24, 
May corn at 70 cents, July wheat at 
$1.12, July corn at 69 cents, December 
wheat at $1.0834, December corn at 
58% cents, while May oats closed at 
55% jcents and December oats at 
42% cents. These figures would seem 
to indicate that there is no especial 
advance in wheat not justified by the 
price of other farm grains, and that 


that there 
inflation of 
doubt has 
fact is 
farm 


these high prices were caused by 
something else than market fluctua- 
tions. 


As we have pointed out for years, 
there is a constant tendency of prices 
to advance, not merely the prices of 
farm grains but of wages, of all manu- 
factured goods; and this is not 
peculiar to this country, though most 
marked here. Evidently there is a 
world-wide cause, and the only world- 
wide cause at present conceivable is 
the decrease in the value of the dollar, 
due to the large increase in the past 
ten years of the world’s output of gold. 
There are more dollars with which to 
do the business; and therefore, meas- 
ured in other products, they are worth 
less money. We believe that the ad- 
vance in the price of land all over 
the United States is due largely to 
this cause, which, strangely enough, 
seems not to have been a subject of 
Zeneral discussion. We note, how- 
ever, that in the four or five years in 
which we have been calling attention 
to the subject an increasing tendency 
among students of finance to attribute 
the advance in prices to this cause. 

Going back to the subject of the 
corner, two or three things are quite 
apparent on the surface. First, the 
speculation is in certain grades of 
wheat or grain of which there is al- 
ways a scant supply. They are always 
run at a time when the bulk of the 
crop has gone out of the farmers’ 
hands, and hence benefit only the 
farmers who have surplus grain on 
hand, or who hold their grain for the 
highest market price during the sea- 
Son. 

Therefore, the liability to corners, 
which benefit only the speculators and 


Which always injure the consumers, 
Will depend on the extent to which 
farmers are able to hold their crop. 
No man ever tries to run a corner 
unless he realizes that the farmers’ 
bins are comparatively empty. If 
farmers were prepared to hold their 


crop, the sweepings of the corn cribs 
and grain bins would smash any cor- 
ner on the face of the earth. It is a 
good time now to think about this. 
So long as farmers thresh their 
Wheat out of the shock and dump it 
on the market they must expect rela- 
tively low prices after harvest and 
high prices before the 


next harvest. 
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Somebody must hold the crop from 
one harvest to another. The farmer 
‘an hold it to better advantage than 
anybody else, because he needs to pay 
no storage on grain in his own bins. 
If he is to hold this grain, however, 
he must stack it and thresh it after it 
has gone through the sweat; when, if 
he uses proper care, his wheat will 
keep from year to year if necessary. 
There are certain classes of farmers 
who will be obliged to thresh out of 
the shock, for example, the large 
wheat growers in the drier sections of 
the country, where it is not possible 
for the farmer either to stack his 
wheat or to store it. Therefore, the 
farmers in the humid section, where 
wheat is grown in rotation with other 
crops, can very well afford to stack 
their grain, and thus secure a good 
quality and keep it in good condition 
until somebody undertakes to boost 
prices, and then send it on the 
market. 
Whenever 
forehanded 


farmers are sufficiently 
and thoughtful to hold 
their wheat for the highest price of 
the year there will be no corners in 
wheat. When corn growers quit grow- 
ing corn of too large a type for the 
heat units which the season furnishes, 
in other words, will grow sound corn 
and put it in good cribs and properly 
care for it, there will be no corners in 
No. 2 corn. Unfortunately, the tend- 
ency west of the Mississippi, and espe- 
cially in lowa and southern Minnesota, 
has been to grow a type of corn 
maturing too late for their climate in 


an ordinary season; hence the very 
small amount of No. 2 corn that is 


available. This gives dealers an op- 
portunity to boost prices at the ex- 
pense of the feeder or consumer of 
corn, and to their own great profit. 





THE SEED BED FOR CORN. 


As we have pointed out from year 
to year, the main determining factors 
of the corn crop are the physical con- 
dition of the soil at the time of plant- 


ing and during cultivation, the sea- 
sonal heat and seasonal moisture. 


The last two are not within the con- 
trol of man. For ‘He who maketh His 
sun to rise upon the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust,” gives us rainfall and sunshine 
at His own good pleasure; and thus 
decrees to a large extent the crop 
which this farmer or that farmer, this 
nation or that nation shall produce. 

While the farmer has no control 
over the sunshine and the rainfall, he 
has some discretion in the use that 
he makes of what is given him. He 
may plant a variety of corn, for ex- 
ample, that will utilize all the heat 
which the season gives or one that 
requires less or more—usually a short 
crop or a soft crop. He may so culti- 
vate his land as to conserve moisture 
or get rid of it when there is a super- 
abundance or waste it when greatly 
needed. 

His influence is most largely felt, 
however, in the preparation of the 
seed bed. One man, who prepares his 
seed bed properly and keeps his land 
in proper physical condition, may 
grow sixty bushels of corn to the acre; 
while his neighbor just across the 
fence on exactly the same kind of 
land with the same sunshine and rain- 
fall may prepare his seed bed and 
cultivate it so imperfectly that he will 
not get more than thirty, barely cover- 
ing the expense of cultivation. 

It is not going to be so easy to pre- 
pare a seed bed this year. We fear 
that many of our readers have made 
some false moves already. Over a 
large part of our territory there has 
been an excessively heavy rainfall in 
the month of April, not merely in one 
or two great rains but in a constant 
succession of rains, which have put 
the soil out of physical condition to 
begin with and kept it in a heavy and 
sad condition ever since. Farmers 
have been so anxious to get to work 
that they have plowed this land so wet 
that it turns pasty from the mold- 
board. We fear many of them will 
allow it to continue in this condition 
until they are done plowing, until it 
becomes compacted and cloddy, so 
that the harrow would make but little 
perceptible impression after a few dry, 
hot days. It will scarcely be possible 
to get a soil thus managed into proper 
physical condition or to prepare an 
effective seed bed. 

Where this mistake has been made 
it will require a great deal of judg- 
ment and the use of methods which 





can not be described on paper so as 
to fit all conditions to get this land 
into proper physical condition, with- 
out which it is vain to expect a first- 
class corn crop. We would therefore 
not be in too big a hurry to plant corn 
this year. Better wait and get the 
ground in first-class condition than to 
plant the corn and try to get it into 
eondition afterwards. 

Where farmers are plowing under 
cornstalks or stubble, where the 
ground has been exceedingly wet and 
is cracking open by reason of the sud- 
den evaporation of moisture which 
will surely occur if we have a few dry, 
hot days, it is better for them to disk 
their corn ground first, then plow and 
have the harrow immediately follow 
the plow, and give it twice as much 
cultivation as they have been accus- 
tomed to give heretofore, than to plant 
their corn with the land in poor con- 
dition. 

We know how difficult it is to fol- 
low a prearranged plan when you don’t 


know what the weather will be, and 
when a sudden rain may undo the 
disking you have done. The farmer 


differs from the manufacturer in this, 
that he can not decide today with any 
great degree of certainty what he will 
do tomorrow. Nor can he decide abso- 
lutely on the particular method he will 
use. That must be determined in the 
morning before breakfast; for he 
never knows a day ahead what the 
weather will be. 





GETTING READY TO WEIGH THE 
PRESIDENT. 
The farmers of the west are clearing 
off their balancing them and 
getting them ready to weigh the presi- 


scales, 


dent. They will make the record of 
the seale book the day he decides 
whether he will sign or veto the 


Aldrich tariff bill if it is sent to him in 
a form which does not materially re- 
duce duties so that the consumer will 
be benefited and the manufacturer not 
hampered. 

The republican farmers of the west 
accepted Judge Taft as their candi- 
date on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in whom they had un- 
bounded confidence. It was their un- 
derstanding that he would carry out— 
in his own way, of course—the Roose- 
velt policies. They did not expect him 
to carry them out in Roosevelt’s way, 
for Teddy had a way all his own; but 
they expected him none the less really 
and effectively to carry them out. 
They said: “We do not know any- 
thing about Taft, and we _ doubt 
whether he knows much about us at 
present, but he must be all right if 
Roosevelt says he is.” They will not 
lose their confidence in him unless 
they see clearly’ that President 
Roosevelt was mistaken in his man. 

They read what Judge Taft had to 
say about the tariff during the cam- 
paign. They looked, as they always 
do, on the platform with some sus- 
picion, feeling that it was the work of 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, described by 
John Bunyan; but when Judge Taft in 
his speeches interpreted it as meaning 
a revision in the main downward, and 
upward only when necessary for the 
protection of American industries, 
they concluded that President Roose- 
velt knew his man, and they proceeded 
to elect him. Ever since congress met 
in special session at the call of the 
new president, to revise the _ tariff 
downward as he advocated, they have 
been watching him. 

They have not expected much from 
the house after they saw that Cannon 
could get a southern or a Tammany 
democrat whenever he went after him 
in the way of positions or protection 
for his special industries. They do 
not expect much from the senate; for 
they do not know how many concealed 


hooks Mr. Aldrich has under demo- 
cratic hides. They do expect Presi- 
dent Taft to fulfill Roosevelt’s expec- 


tations and his own promises by re- 
fusing to sign a bill which does not 
remove the needless protection, the 
shelters which enable the steel trust, 
the sugar trust, the tobacco trust, and 
other trusts, to levy tribute on the 
ultimate consumer. 

They are not surprised at the 
Payne-Aldrich bill in the form orig- 
inally presented. Briefly, it is the old 
Dingley bill with rates advanced a 
trifle on the whole as the minimum, 
and 20 per cent added as the maxi- 
mum; a little off on four schedules, a 
little advance on the remaining nine, 
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but practically the old Dingley bill: 
which was enacted with high rates for 
the express purpose of allowing for 
reciprocity treaties, which the senate 
refused to ratify. There is a cut in 
steel rails, which will not let a rail in; 
an advance in some farm products, 
which never has and never can help 
the farmer essentially and directly. 

The question uppermost in the mind 
of the western farmer, the price of 
whose products are fixed in a com- 
petitive market, is: Will the presi- 
dent sign this bill in its present form, 
in which, by the way, it is likely to 
pass? If so, it will be clear to all 
comers and goers that Aldrich’s little 
finger is thicker than the president's 
ioins. If he does, the farmer will write 
down with humiliation and sadness in 
his scale book that old legend written 
with an unseen hand on the walls of 
the Babylonian court: “Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and are found 
wanting.” 

We do not believe President Taft 
will sign that bill; which is only an 
other way of saying that we believe 
Roosevelt was not mistaken in his 
man. For if he is satisfied with the 
Dingley bill, why did he call congress 
together and thus awaken expectations 
that he knew would be disappointed? 





CONCERNING HORSE BREEDING. 


The great majority of farmers will 
find that it pays to raise more or less 
every year. It is advisable to 
breed every year all draft mares and 
roadster mares that are needed to run 
the farm and that have the proper 
conformation and have no hereditary 
diseases. It will not ordinarily pay to 
keep a brood mare for the sole purpose 


of raising colts. Colts can be bought 
cheaper than they can be grown un- 


colts 


less the farmer has work for his 
mares. 

Most farmers prefer the draft 
breeds, and for good reasons. There 


is always a demand, and always will 
be, for well bred draft horses weigh- 
ing trom fifteen hundred pounds up- 
yard. A certain number of these can 
be grown with very little additional 
expense on farms that grow big 
enough grass. The draft horse can 
not be grown successfully on thin 
lands, on mountain lands, on lands 
that will not grow either clover, 
alfalfa or blue grass. On the right 
kind of land they can be grown in 
the United States quite as well as in 
any other part of the world. 

As to breeds, there is less difference 
than many suppose. Whether a man 
should breed the Percheron, Shire, 
Clyde, Belgian, or Suffolk Punch, de- 
pends more upon the character of the 
sires available and the particular 
breed grown in that particular county 
or section than on anything else. A 
Shire in a neighborhood where the 
Percheron is the favorite would be 
out of place; and a Percheron would 
be out of place in a Shire, Belgian, 
Clyde, or Suffolk Punch neighborhood. 

Many farmers fail through making 
a bad choice of sires. A grade sire 
is of course out of the question. He 
should prefer, if possible, a sire that 
has been trained to do, and does, an 
actual day’s work at least the greater 
portion of the year. If sentiment 
among farmers would compel stallion- 
ers to work their stallions there would 
be a very great immediate advance in 
the science and art of breeding draft 
horses. 

Few farmers take the proper care 
of their mares at the time of mating. 
The man who works his mare on the 
plow or cultivator till late in the even- 
ing before mating her, or after mating 
her in the morning puts her to plow- 
ing and makes her do a hard day’s 
work, does not deserve success. For 
some weeks before mating the mare 
should be well fed and not over- 
worked. Perhaps the greatest mis- 
take farmers make is in using inferior 
sires to save a little money on the fee. 


This is utter foolishness. Another 
mistake is selecting sires that carry 
so much flesh that their defects are 
covered up. Use a little common 


sense in the matter of mating, and the 
percentage of colts will be much 
larger, and they will be of much bet 
ter quality. 

It goes without saying that the draft 
colt must be fed. If the dam is a good 
suckler it gives the colt a great ad- 
vantage. After weaning time if must 
be fed generously up to the time it is 
ready for market. 
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SORGHUM. 


It is evident at this writing (May 
7th) that there will be considerable 
land that will not be put in corn, un- 
less May weather is much more favor- 


able than April over the greater por- 
tion of our territory. It is not usu- 
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when grown for forage. Where the 
farmer has a large farm and is short 
of meadow, he can provide most ex- 
cellent winter forage for cattle or 
horses by planting sorghum with the 
corn planter, splitting the rows and 
giving it some cultivation, then letting 
it stand during the winter and allow- 
ing the cattle to pasture it. 


Louis, Missouri, which embraces the 
eastern half of lowa and the western 
half of lilinois, and parts of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. The Missouri 
Valley extends from Columbia, Mis- 
souri, to Willisden, North Dakota, em- 
bracing western Iowa, western Mis- 


ally safe to plant corn much later than It will thus be seen that sorghum 
the first of June, and even then it | ean be grown in a variety of ways with 
will be necessary to use an early | preat profit, and we know of no better 
variety. It is evident that there will | way of handling land that can not be 


be a very large acreage this year, part- | nut in corn at the proper time, than 
ly because of the plowing up of a vast | py planting it in sorghum with one or 
acreage of sod, partly because some | other of these purposes in view 

of the land intended to be sown in | Purthermore, it is frequently to the 


oats must necessarily be abandoned, 
but mainly because of the very great 
profits that farmers have reaped the 


advantage of the farmer who is using 
silage to plant a few acres of sorghum 
in such a way that it can be cut with 


last two or three years in growing | the binder or harvester, and use it for 
corn. Farmers usually plan to grow | silage in connection with corn. It is 
more corn than they can care for prop- | particularly advantageous when for 
erly, and this year there will undoubt- | any reason he can not put his corn 
edly be a great deal of land that can in the silo until after it has passed 
not be properly prepared in time to | jtg pest stage, in other words, is too 
grow a crop. The question arises: | gry, He ean avoid having to put 
What use can be made of it? water in it by simply putting in sor- 
There are several catch crops that | phum load about with his corn, the 
can be grown on land that has been | sorghum furnishing the moisture 
so wet that a crop of corn could not | needed to make sweet and sound 
be planted in time to mature. The | gilage. 
chief of these is sorghum, where the It must be remembered, however, 
farmer is engaged to a greater or less | «phat sorghum is one of the most ex- 
extent in growing live stock. There | haustive crops that can be grown. We 


is no crop more easily grown, and none 
that furnishes a better profit, where 
the farmer can either use it himself 
or can market it in some nearby town. 

It can safely be sown any time in 


do not know that the crop of sorghum 
takes any more fertility from the soil 
than a crop of corn, wheat, or oats. 
Nevertheless no grain crop does well 
after sorghum, and no corn crop does 





on the market is often of low germina- | stock this winter. Where farmers do 


the month of June, especially in the | quite as well after sorghum as on land 
southern part of our territory. The | that nas grown some other crop. The 
ground should be prepared with as | why of it is not clear. Possibly it is 
great care as is necessary for a corn | because the soil is left in a rather 
crop; the seed sown broadcast at the | poor physical condition. This, how- 
rate of twenty-five pounds of germin- ever, is a matter that can be taken up 
able seed per acre, and covered with | next year, in case you find it best to 
the harrow. (We speak of germinable | utilize this otherwise waste land for 
seed, because sorghum seed as sold ! the purpose of growing feed for live 
tion, and the farmer should test his | not have live stock to consume it, it 
seed beforehand.) It should then be | wil] usually pay them better to grow 
allowed to grow until after the hot | corehum in drills for seed than to 


weather is over; better until after the 
first frost. 

It can then be mown, allowed to lie 
for a day or two in the swath, and then 


piled up in as large cocks as possible 


allow the land to lie waste or plant it 
in corn so late that a sound crop can 
not be secured. 





There is not the slightest danger of 
getting them too large, but great THE SEASONAL RAINFALL. 
danger of getting them too small. It The Department of Agriculture 


be allowed to stand until | 
winter. A 


should then 
needed for feed during the 


issues a National Monthly Weather 


: : l ti vivinge the rm: > era- 
cock of green surghum will turn water Bulletin, giving the normal tempera 
like a roof. Care must be taken not ture all over the country each week 
to cure it out too much, but rather to. and the departures from the normal; 
avoid curing it. also the seasonal rainfall and the de- 

Another way is to drill it, using partures from normal. Our readers 


can no doubt have these reports sent 
to them each week by application to 
Willis S. Moore, Chief of Weather 
Bureau Service, Washington, D.C. A 
study of them each week will enable 
the farmer to have a more compre- 
hensive idea of the rainfall and tem- 


grain drills with rows twenty-four to 
thirty inches apart and sowing eight 
or ten pounds of germinable seed per 
acre, harrowing the ground before the 
plant is up so as to kill as many weeds 
as possible, then cut it with a corn 
harvester and shock it. On high land 


it may be cut with the binder. The | perature, two of the chief elements in 
yield should be from three to eight crop production, than can be obtained 
tons per acre, depending on the char- in any other way of which we have 
acter of the soil and the season. knowledge. 

This will make a most excellent The country is divided into the fol- 


lowing divisions: The Atlantic coast, 
the Gulf states, the Lake region, the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, the Missouri 


feed for all kinds of stock cattle and 
for horses, and can be used as part 
of the ration for dairy cows and sheep 


When thus fed it should be balanced Valley, the Rocky Mountain region, 
by clover or alfalfa hay or cowpeas, and the Pacific coast. Our readers 
and if these be lacking. by some kind have particular interest in the Upper 
of flesh-former, the safest of which Mississippi Valley, the Missouri Val- 
will be oil meal and the cheapest ordi- ley, and the Rocky Mountain region, 


souri, western Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, eastern Kansas and 
Nebraska. The Rocky Mountain re- 
gion embraces everything from the 


western Missouri Valley to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and the Pacific 
coast region everything west of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

The seasonal rainfall begins March 


1st. In the upper Mississippi Valley 
with the exception of St. Paul, which 


had 72 per cent of the normal, every 
station has received rainfall from the 
normal at Springfield, Illinois, to 181 
| per cent at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
generally a very high per cent. 

Every station in the Missouri Val- 
ley region is short of seasonal rain- 
fall during the months of March and 
April, Lincoln, Nebraska, having but 
50 per cent. This explains the com- 
plaints we have of dry weather in that 
section. Pierre, South Dakota, had 
but 22 per cent: and the nearest nor- 
mal was Kansas City, 94 per cent. 

With the exception of Salt Lake, 
Utah; Lander and Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; El Paso, 
Texas; Yuma, Ariz.: and Roswell, N. 
M., all the stations in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and plains region are short of the 


normal, some getting under 20 per 
cent, and ranging from that to 175. 
The same is true of the Pacific coast 
region, San Diego, Cal., alone being 
above the normal. 

The season, therefore, starts out 
with torrential rains through the cen- 
ter of the corn belt and the cotton 
belt, Des Moines being on the western 


limit of the heavy rainfall. 


A CORRECTION. 


In our issue of May 7th, on infor- 
mation of the Washington correspond- 
ence in the daily press, we rejoiced 


over the reported withdrawal from the 
public domain of million acres 
containing water power sites in vari- 
ous western states, which was said to 
have been restored to the domain by 
| Mr. Ballinger, secretary of the in- 
terior, We also complimented the 
president on reversing the secretary’s 
order. The president writes us that 
we are mistaken about this; that he 
has not rescinded the order, but has 
| directed the secretary of the interior 
to ascertain where these useful water 
sites are, and then to withdraw them 
from settlement until he can secure 
from congress legislation enabling him 


three 





to deal with them properly. 
We are sorry that we are misled, 
but more sorry because of the presi- 


dent’s action in the matter. The offi- 
cers of the General Electric Company 
and of the Westinghouse Electric | 
Company, both of which are largely 
controlled by persons identified with 
the Standard Oil group, undoubtedly 
known more about these water sites 
than the secretary of the interior | 
knows now. By the time the latter 
finds out where these water powers 
are, the lands adjoining on either side 
will be taken up in some way or other, 





























nary cottonseed meal which includes the plains region or the | and it will be another case of locking 
Again, sorghum may be grown for dry farming country as well. the stable after the horse is stolen 
molasses or for seed, or both. In this The Upper Mississippi Valley ex- If so, the people who are becoming 
case the stand must be thinner = than tends s from St. Paul, Minnesota, to St. | aroused on this ts will be like 
Send ‘6 oo 
you Grue weat-Pads”’ Ga 
wae Why wait, or let your horses suffer—and waste time—and worry along with sore-necked 





horses? You don't have tonow. 
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back without question if you are not satisfied by working 
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the man from. Missouri: 
want to be shown. 

There is already a suspicion in the 
minds of a good many western peo- 
ple that the secretary of the interior 
is not in very thorough sympathy with 
the policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 


They will 


tration, to which President Taft is 
supposed to be pledged. In _ fact, 
Washington correspondents intimate 


—but in this they may be mistaken 
that the differences of opinion between 
Secretary Wilson and Secretary Bal- 
linger are rather serious, and intimate 
also that one or the other of them 
will be obliged to retire from the cabi 
net. We hope this is not so. The 
conservation of these water sites may 
seem to many to be a matter of small 
importance. It is in reality one of 
the biggest problems’ before’ the 
American people, in view of what will 
certainly happen in the next twenty 
five years. The retirement of Secre- 
tary Wilson from the cabinet from any 
cause would be regarded as a very un- 
fortunate matter by the people the 
United States over. 





SEEDING BOTTOM LANDS. 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“I have a creek valley containing 
about twenty acres which is probably 
about 120 rods long that I would like 
very much to get into meadow and 
keep so. in the lower end I have had 
the higher land in timothy for three 
years and the part that overflows has 


come up in a heavy, broad-leaf grass 
that stands the washing pretty well, 


and I am glad to get it, though it does 
not make very good hay. This ground 
does not stand covered with water, 
but is flooded several times a year 
and washes badly. For two years I 
have had a one-half crop of clover on 
it. Have thought of putting it into 
corn this year, but if I can get a good 
stand of grass and not get my land 
in shape so it can wash badly I would 


let the crop go. My land below this 
stands in pasture, though I have to 
keep watch because of sediment kill- 
ing the grass: but it has more (two 
creeks) to contend with in the pas 
ture. I have a disk drill, but can’t 
say I have been at all successful with 
it, though I bought it to seed grass 
with more than for any other reason. 
However, we have had two very bad 


seasons—ever since I have owned it 
so I don’t feel like condemning it. If 
I put in the corn I will seed to grass 


in the fall, but it won’t get strong 
enough to resist the wash.” 
In view of the fact that this land 


frequently overflows and washes badly 
we would advise our correspondent 
not to plow it up. If he could count 
on a dry season this year he might 
get a crop of corn and then get the 
land in grass. But he can not be sure 
of a dry season, and one bad overflow 
would not only destroy his crop but 
carry away a lot of his soil. The safe 
thing, therefore, is to sow the grass 
seed without plowing. We advise him 
to try alsike and some timothy. Sow 
it with the drill. Then keep the 
slough grass either pastured or mowed 
closely. If he can throw this field 
into the pasture that would be a good 
thing to do. He must not expect to 
transform this field into a meadow cr 
tame grass pasture in a week. It will 
take time and work. Leave the wild 
grass as it is and drill in the tame 
The latter will gradually assert itself 
if the wild is et seen down. 
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WHAT OUR COMMON BIRDS LIVE ON. 


The birds have returned to us, and 
the small boy will be permitted to 
practice with his toy gun or sling, 
and from pure wantonness destroy the 
farmer’s friends. Every farmer should 
teach his boy to stand by his friends, 
and in order to stand by his friends 
he must know them and know why 
they are his friends. 

Let us take, for example, the quail. 
What does it feed on? Over 60 per 
cent of its feed is weed seed—rag- 
weed, pigweed, sheep sorrel, etc. The 
stomachs of thirteen birds examined 
by the United States Biological Sur- 
vey contained 5,582 weed seeds. The 
quail is one of our best friends, and 
eats freely our worst insect pests, 
grasshoppers, chinch bugs, potato 
bugs, May beetles, army worms, cut 
worms, ete. Somebody has said, and 
we do not think he is far out of the 
way, that every quail on the farm is 
worth five dollars to the farmer. Why 
should the farmer allow his boy or 
anyone else to shoot them? 

The mourning dove has similar 
habits to those of the quail, but eats 
few or no insects, mostly weed seeds, 
and takes its toll by eating grain in 
the shock. 

We have two other very interesting 
birds, known as cuckoos or rain crows, 
very shy birds, upon which the boy is 
tempted to practice. What do these 
eat? Caterpillars, hairy and smooth, 
tent-caterpillars, and fall webworms, 
which other birds will not eat because 
of their hairiness, stink bugs, grass- 
hoppers, beetles, spiders. It is a 
mean boy that will shoot a rain crow, 
and it is an unwise father who is 
prejudiced against it because it is sup- 
posed to prophecy rain. 

How about our friend, the crow? 
What does he live on? Grasshoppers, 
cut worms, May beetles, caterpillars, 
frogs, toads, snakes, mice, snails, some 
grain, and a little fruit. He has some 
bad habits, however. He will eat eggs 
and is not particular whether it is a 
bird’s egg or a hen’s egg. Sometimes 
he will eat young chickens, and will 
pull up the sprouting corn, and will 
also eat the green ears while in the 
milk. If we were to make an enemy 
of every man who had bad habits that 
annoyed us we would have constant 
war on our hands. The best thing 
you can do with the crow is to feed 
him soaked corn around the borders 
of the field, plant your seed corn a 
little deeper, and put up scarecrows, 
string twine around the field and sus- 
pend from it rags, pieces of tin, ete. 
The crow is a very suspicious fellow. 

The robin red-breast is always with 
us. What does he live on? Forty-two 
per cent of his food is animal matter, 
principally insects, and the rest is 
made up of small fruits and berries. 
Of the 58 per cent of vegetable food 
over 48 per cent consists of wild fruits 
and about 4 per cent of the cultivated 
varieties. In June and July he dips a 
little deeper into our fruit, but he does 
s0 much good throughout the entire 
year that we can well afford to share 
the cherry and small fruit crop with 
him. In August 30 per cent of his 
food is made up of grasshoppers. The 
thing to do is to plant a few Russian 
mulberries around the farm. These 
ripen before the cherries, and he gets 
s0 fond of them that he usually lets 
the cherries alone. 

What about the meadow lark? 
Twenty-nine per cent of its food is 
#rasshoppers, and 69 per cent when 
&rasshoppers are plenty in August; 21 
per cent beetles, two-thirds of which 
are harmful. He is not particular. 
He likes cate rpillars, cut worms, ants, 
chine h bugs and wasps, bringing up 
the total amount of his insect food 
during the year to 73 per cent. 

_ What about the woodpecker? With 
a red head he makes a bright and 

lining mark for the small boy. Le 
him alone. He is one of the most 
useful friends of the farmer. He looks 
after the orchard. He goes after in- 
sects that no other bird can touch, in- 
Sects that are death to fruit and for- 
est trees, ants that burrow into de- 
caying wood. Most families have one 
black sheep; and there is one dis- 
reputable member of this one, the sap- 
sucker, which girdles fruit trees and 
sugar mé iple S and eve rereens by bor- 
Ing holes which fill up with sap, of 
Which he is very fond. When he gets 
after one of your valuable trees, te 1] 
the boy to practice on him with a 
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shotgun; but unless you catch him in 
the act let him alone. 

Then we have a number of birds 
called warblers and vireos. Under no 
circumstances allow the boy to med- 
dle with them. You could ‘not very 
well grow fruit without them. Just 
watch them. They look into the 
crevices of the bark, study every leaf, 
getting down to the very heart of the 
buds to drag forth and destroy the 
tiniest insect which blights the hopes 
of the fruit grower. 

The sparrows, finches, orioles, black- 
birds, and jays are all our friends. 
Let them alone. Twenty-six per cent 
of the red-winged blackbird’s food is 
insects, 57 per cent weed seeds, and 
13 per cent grain. He has paid for 
this last; let him have it; you will 
not miss it. What about the bluejay? 
Forty-two per cent of its food is nuts, 
considerable grain, and about 19 per 
cent insects. He is a saucy fellow and 
sometimes disturbs other birds, but 
on the whole you had better let him 
alone. Don’t ever meddle with the 
bobolink. He is a valuable friend for 
us in the north, living mainly on in- 
sects and weed seeds, but in the south 
he is a bad fellow in the rice fields. 

Fly catchers, swallows, night hawks, 
humming birds, most of which catch 
their food flying in the air, are all very 
valuable friends of the farmer. We 
do not except even the kingbird. One 
of the regrets of our life is that we 
used to shoot kingbirds, because we 
thought they interfered with the bees. 
That’s a mistake. They do catch 
drones and occasionally a worker, it 
is true; but let the kingbird alone. 

The only birds that we regard as 
enemies are the little English spar- 
rows, which are grain eaters except 
when rearing young, when they eat 
insects. The English sparrow is a 
quarrelsome fellow and drives away 
other birds. Therefore, poison him. 
The only other exception we make is 
the sap-sucker who has injured one 
of your trees, with the sharp-shinned 
hawk which has got into the habit of 
stealing chickens, and an individual 
crow that has the habit of robbing 
hens’ nests. The vast majority of the 
birds are the farmer’s friends; and it 
would be better not to kill a single 
bird that flies than to carry on indis- 
criminate warfare against the best 
friends the farmer has. 





POISONING CUT WORMS IN THE 
GARD 


While it may not be possible to 
poison cut worms in the corn field 
where the acreage is large, it is not 
at all difficult to poison them in the 
garden, where they are likely to do 
more harm per acre than in the field 
and give the gardener, whether that is 
the good wife or the boy or girl, plenty 
of grief and trouble. 

The cut worm is entirely a vege- 
table feeder. It does not feed in the 
day time. It gets under a clod or any 
other protection that will hide it from 
the watchful eye of the bird. If the 
garden is kept free from grass and 
weeds, the cut worms become very 
hungry and can easily be poisoned at 
night by using Paris green on any kind 
of herbage, preferably clover’ or 
alfalfa. 

If a pound of Paris green is put in 
ten gallons of water, thoroughly 
stirred, and then the clover or alfalfa 
soaked in the solution during the day 
time, and towards evening is scattered 
over the garden regularly, say a stalk 
every three or four feet in the rows, 
there will not be very much trouble 
with cut worms in that garden. 

Where the farmer has only ten or 
twelve acres of corn on a blue grass 
sod, and has a couple of lively boys 
about, they can easily apply this rem- 
edy on the corn. He will probably 
need a barrel of water and_ three 
pounds of Paris green for ten acres. 
If a stalk of this poisoned clover or 
alfalfa is dropped every step along 
every other row it will probably be 
sufficient. Some farmers have tried 
this plan and pronounced it effective. 
Therefore it is worth trying. 

To be effective in the corn field, how- 
ever, the land will have to he so thor- 
oughly worked that there are no grass 
Even a cut worm would have 
sense enough not to eat poisoned 
clover or alfalfa if it can find some 
grass. In our boyhood days when 
plowing up an old blue grass pasture 
it was customary to leave some grass 
growing between the rows for the cut 


roots. 





worms. This may seem like a strange 
practice, but it must be remembered 
that our method of preparing the soil 
and cultivating the corn in those days 
was entirely different from what it is 
now. 

There were no disks then, no cut- 
aways, no spring-tooth harrows. The 
soil was heavy clay. The corn was 
planted at the intersections of fur- 
rows and covered with the hoe. The 
first cultivation after the corn was up 
and harrowed consisted in throwing 
away the dirt with a small plow on 
each side of the row, then throwing it 
back again, and finally plowing out the 
middles with a shovel. If grass grew 
in tnese middles the farmer thought 
his corn was safer from cut worms. 





TILING CLAY SOILS. 


A Missouri correspondent asks us 
for some suggestions about tiling clay 
soils, particularly where heavy clay 
or hardpan comes near the surface. 

It must be quite evident to anyone 
who has given the subject any serious 
consideration that the tiling of clay 
soils is an entirely different problem 
from that of tiling bottom and other 
lands that have a deep, porous sub- 
soil. In the latter case the main thing 
is to get a first-class outlet, sufficient 
fall and tile large enough to carry off 
the surplus water. The looser the soil, 
the deeper the drains may be, and the 
fewer of them are required. 

In tiling clay soils the problem is 
not alone to carry off the water but 
to aerate the land and by aeration 
break up this impervious clay, thus 
deepening the soil and increasing its 
water-holding capacity. Therefore the 
drains should be shallow, not over two 
feet. Where the winters are not 
severe, they need not be over eighteen 
inches. The distance apart should be 
very much less than in looser soils, 
and the tile need not be so large. In 
many soils one row of tile each one 
hundred feet will be sufficient, 
whereas in clay soil they will often 
need to be not more than one-third 
that distance apart. 

The idea of aeration of soil by 
drains may be a new one to some of 
our readers, and they may not at first 
see the philosophy of- the process. No 
matter what kind of land is tiled, the 
soil will be aerated. The introduction 
of the air tends to gradually break up 
this stiff, compact clay, rendering it 
porous. The process is necessarily a 
slow one, and the tiling may not seem 
to be effective the first year or two, 
but the introduction of the air gradu- 
ally breaks up the clay and renders 
drainage more efficient. 

If we were tiling a heavy clay soil 
such as occurs in the section of Mis- 
souri from which the above inquiry 
comes, we would not use tile more 
than three inches in diameter, this 
being about the smallest now being 
made. Our first experience in tiling 
was in a field part of which was of 
this character. The tile used in the 
laterals were two-inch, distance 
thirty-three feet, and depth from two 
feet to eighteen inches, this last in 
the heavier clay portions. This was 
more than fifty years ago. This field 
and neighboring fields by like methods 
have been, so to speak, regenerated, 
and there has been no need of repair. 


MOLES IN YARDS. 

A enn ri subscriber writes: 
“Ple tell us how we can prevent 
lestroying our blue grass 
yards. Is it possible to poison them?” 

As a rule the most satisfactory way 
to dispose of moles is by using the 
mole trap which can be purchased at 
the hardware stores. They are not 
often present in sufficient numbers to 
justify the use of poison. It might 
be well, however, for our correspond- 
ent to consider whether he wants to 
destroy the moles which are working 
in the blue grass. A careful study of 
the life habits of the mole, as it is; 
commonly called, shows that it is not 
a vegetarian at all but a carnivorous 
little beast which lives on young mice, 
grub and other worms and insects 
and in this way is beneficial rather 
than hurtful. In all probability the 
moles are working in our correspond- 
ent’s blue grass yard because of the 
presence of large numbers of grubs 
which, if permitted to remain there 
will after a while seriously damage 
the blue grass. 
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This Knot 
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1s small, but it costs farmers 
money. Delays and break- 
downs are expensive in harvest 
time. Cheap binder twine has 
many knots, which cause de- 
lays. Use 


Plymouth 
Binder 
Twine 


It is better made, smoother, 
free from knots. It looks better 
in the ball—it zs better in use. 
Guaranteed full length and 
Y) extra strength. One mansays: |) 
1 “There is not a dealer or 
| farmer in this 
county who 
does not regard 
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Plymouth 

Twine and 

\ Rope the best he 
} ever saw.” Get 
Ah Plymouth 


Twine at the 
local dealer’s. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, 
Largest Rope Makersin the 
world. Oldest in America. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
( : SSS 


ANSWER 


This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $50 

Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in 
the world—My price has made it—Savedealer jobber 
and cataiog house profit. No such price as | make 
on this bigh grade spreader has ever been made 
before in all manure spreader history. Here's the 
secret and reason: I make youa price on one based 
on @ 2,000 guantity and pay the freight right to 
— station. You noe A pay for actual material, 

bor and one small profit, based on this enormous 
quantity one 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with proof—lowest 
Price ever made on a first class spreader, with my 
agreement to pay you back your money after you 
try it 12 months if it's nota payl investment. 

How's that for @ proposition! Ifidid not have 
best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 

20,000 farmers have stamped their O. K. on it. 

They all tried it 30 days = . like Lask you 
to try 1t—30 DAYS FREE. Sizes—inciuding 
New Complete Steel Coar donade 70-bu. Size. 

Drop me @ postal, and sey—"*Calloway, send me 
your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
with low A eamoes direct from your tactory."" 

Nobody can beat it. 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
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The Naybor Plow-Harrew fits any gang of 
sulky; saves all the work of harrowing i 
verizing the fresh evil as it leaves the pi 
“LT have used the Naylor Plow-liarrow Att 
ent where the ground is very wet o 
woth corn stalks. It does perfect work w 
t Iedraft. 1 would not have ittaken off 
ee oe en t 
Ernest Lebeyue, Pier 
It is worth just as much to every domme. 
Prevents evaporation, makes seed start 
quick and grow strong. Write for free 
catalog and introductory discount offer. 
NAYLOR MFG. CO. 
60 Spring Avenue, La Crange, lilinole 
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Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writ 
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ROOSEVELT TO AMBASSADOR 
BRY 


In our issue of April 23d we quoted 
from the Irish Homestead an old world 
opinion of Roosevelt and the Country 
Life Commission in which the writer 
spoke in the highest terms of both. 
Since then we have learned something 
of the origin of the Country Life Com- 
mission which should prove’ most 
gratifying to our Irish friends. Three 
days before retiring from the presi- 
dency Mr. Roosevelt addressed a letter 
to Jas. Bryce, the British ambassador 
at Washington, whieh we are per- 
mitted to reproduce. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Yon have, I know, followed with 
keen interest the work of the Country 
Life Commission, which has pointed 
the way, as I think, to a better hand- 
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square deal from Wallaces’ Farmer of 
last week and sent it to our congress- 
man, along with a letter asking him 
what about our tariff bill, and saying 
that it seemed to me we were going 
backward rather than forward, and 
that congress was framing up this bill 
to give the benefit entirely to the east 
while the west is not getting any- 
thing. I enclose you herewith a reply 
from this congressman, in which he 
simply acknowledges the receipt of my 
letter and expresses a hope that when 
the bill finally becomes a law it will 
meet with the approval of the people. 
He does not say what he is going to 
do to secure a square deal for the 
farmers of his district, nor how he is 
going to vote on any of the different 
schedules, or on the bill itself. I have 
about come to the conclusion that the 
common voter or average citizen does 











FARM HOUSE 


ling of country problems, and a more 
satisfying life on the farm. But I do 
not know how far you are acquainted 
with the origin of the movement in the 
United States. Of course I have been 
interested for many years in farm life, 
and especially in the tasks and 
troubles of the women on the farm. 
But my interest did not reach the 
point of action until I began to follow 
what was being accomplished through 
the farmers’ co-operative movement 
in Ireland. My old friend Horace 
Plunkett, whom I saw on his periodi- 
cal journeys to America, kept me in- 
formed of the Irish agricultural situ- 
ation, and of the movement for 
better business and better living on 
the farms of Ireland. We Americans 
owe much to Ireland and to Plunkett 
in the work we have been trying to 
do in the United States, and before I 
leave the presidency I want to 
acknowledge our debt and to send 
through you my thanks for the help 
we have had. And not only my own 
thanks, but the thanks of every man 
who knows what has been done and 
sees the need and the sure results of 
this great movement to help the men 
and women who feed the nation and 
stand at the foundation of its great- 
ness and its progress.” 

While we of the United States are 
entirely willing to accept with due 
humility all the kindly expressions of 
this work which our friends across the 
water may feel like extending, we are 
glad to let them know in this way 
that the work was finally set in motion 


through the inspiration imbibed from: 


Sir Horace Plunkett, the strongest 
agricultural thinker on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 





THE FARMER AND HIS CON- 
GRESSMAN. 


One of our Illinois 
writes under recent date: 

“I have been a reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for several years. I have al- 
ways voted the republican ticket on 
state and national affairs, have been 
on the township and county central 
committees and have represented our 
county in the state convention; con- 
sequently I have felt that I ought to 


subscribers 


, have some standing with our congress- 


man who has represented this dis- 
I clipped 


out the article on giving the farmer a 
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under 400,000,000 bushels. As about 
two-thirds of our wheat crop is winter 
wheat and the spring wheat is late 
sowing, it will not be safe to calculate 
on over 600,000,000 bushels this year 
of winter and spring wheat combined. 





CONCRETE HOUSES AND BARNS. 

We print on this page a picture of 
a concrete house and a concrete barn 
made of blocks by Mr. C. H. Colby, 
who has a number of different farms 
in Iowa. In speaking of this sort of 
construetion Mr. Colby says that to 
prepare blocks for the wall they 
should be well molded and then re- 
main undisturbed until they are 
cured. It will take from seventeen to 
thirty days, sprinkling twice a day for 
eight or ten days, or by covering with 
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a post, 11 cents; making a total cost 
of 25 cents per post. 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED OATS. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station introduced two varieties of 
oats from Canada in the year 1904, the 
Siberian and the Joanette. When in- 
troduced the seed weighed twelve 
pounds per bushel more than the aver- 
age of Ohio varieties. After growing 
them five years the station finds that 
the Siberian yielded higher the first 
season than they have since, the 
Joanette yielding highest the last year 
of the five. Averaging the two varie- 
ties as to yield, the fifth year stands 

32 bushels below the first. In weight 
per bushel both varieties have a wider 
lead the fifth year than they had the 
first. 














BLOCKS. 


not cut much ice from the congress- 
man's point of view.” 

Notwithstanding the non-committal 
reply of this congressman, our sub- 
scriber must not think that letters 
from the farmers to their congress- 
men do not do any good. We do not 
know anything that would have a more 
wholesome effect on congress just 
now than several thousand letters 
from western farmers to their repre- 
sentatives at Washington. It is per- 
fectly evident that the Aldrich-Payne 
tariff bill is a gold brick so far as the 
country west of the Mississippi is con- 
cerned. If the farmers of the west 
would let their congressmen know that 
they have discovered this, and ask 
them what they are going to do about 
it, it might result in improving the 
bill to some extent at least. This is 
a busy time on the farm, but we do 
not know of any way in which the 
farmer can put in half an hour to bet- 
ter advantage than by writing a per- 
sonal letter to his congressman and 
giving him a little heart-to-heart talk 
on this question. 





THE MAY GOVERNMENT CROP 
REPORT. 


The government report issued May 
7th gives the estimated condition of 
winter wheat May Ist as 83.5, as com- 
pared. with 82.2 a month earlier; 
2,487,000 acres have been abandoned 
since the preliminary report. The in- 
dicated. yield, figured on a basis of 17.3 
bushels per acre, is 403,517,000 bush- 
els, which is to be compared with an 
indicated yield last month of 424,000,- 
000 bushels, and last year’s crop of 
438,000,000 bushels. 

The total acreage now in wheat is 
27,871,000 acres. The acreage har- 
vested last year was 30,349,000. The 
greatest loss seems to have been in 
the soft red variety, the heavy losses. 
being in Illinois, Indiana, Texas, Ohio, 
and Michigan. In Texas the decrease 
in acreage is 27.5 per cent, in Cali- 
fornia 20 per cent, in Ohio 16 per cent. 
The land abandoned in Kansas is 4.5: 


per cent. Fifty-one and nine-tenths 
per cent of the spring wheat was 
planted May ist, as compared with’ 


54.7 at the same date last year. 

We’ think the estimate of 17.3. 
bushels per acre is too high, and the: 
probability is that the winter: wheat: 
crop this year will fall considerably 


and eighteen inches wide at 














CONCRETE 


straw and sprinkling once a day for 
five or six days. The concrete should 
either be well tamped or the blocks 
can be made in a pressure machine. 
He uses one part cement, two parts 
crushed stone, and three parts sand. 
In the buildings illustrated crushed 
stone one-half inch in size was used 
with the sand. The foundations are 
made by digging a trench one and one- 
half feet lower than the cellar line 
the bot- 
tom and fourteen inches wide at the 
top. This is filled with the concrete 
up to the level where the wall is 
begun. 

Mr. Colby has experimented to some 
extent in making cement posts, and 
figures that the cost is as follows: 
For cement, 6 cents; sand and gravel, 
2 cents; labor, 6 cents; No. 8 twisted 





wire for reinforcement, four wires in 


BLOCK BARN. 


In 1908 they also grew two varieties 
from Montana and one from North 
Dakota, besides Ohio grown seed of 
the same varieties. On an average 
the Ohio grown seed exceeded the 
other in yield by 1.35 bushels per acre. 

The station recommends using seeds 
from the north or northwest when for 
any reason the local crop is short; and 
believe that the northern grown seed 
will give about as satisfactory results 
as similar native grown varieties, and 
they seem to do about as well the first 
year as thereafter. 





NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS. 


New subscriptions for Wallaces’ Farmer 
may be taken at the special trial rate of 
only fifty cents for the balance of 1908. 
Orders will be started the same week 
they are received and will continue until 
January 1, 1919. All subscriptions, either 
trial or yearly, will stop promptly when 


the time is out. 














Before deciding on any roofing, for any 
purpose, send for our free book which will 
give you the inside facts about all roofings— 
shingle, tin, tar, iron—and prepared, or 
“ready”? roofings. 

This book is fair, frank, comprehensive. 
It tells all about the cost of each kind of roof- 
ing. It tells the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of each, as we have learned them 
in twenty years of actual test. It is a ver- 
itable gold mine of roofing information. 

The reason we send it free is because it 
tells, too, about Ruberoid roofing. 


The First “Ready Roofing”: 


Since Ruberoid roofing was invented, 
nearly twenty years 
ago, there have sprung 
up more than 300 sub- 
stitutes. Many of 
these substitutes have 
names which sound 
like Ruberoid. Before 
they are laid and ex- 
posed to the weather, 
they look like Ruber- 
oid. Butdon’tletthese 
facts deceive you. 





Be sure paca look for this'registered 





Kansas City, Boston, 


New York, 
Montreal; 


Chicago, 
San Francisco, 





. finest .homes. 
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is stamped every four oe on on the a ae - nm - 
genuine Ruberoid. This is your protection against 
substitutes which many dealers brazenly sell as 
Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 
dealer inatown. We will tell you thenameof your 
Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free book. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Inside Facts 
About All Kinds of Roofing 








A roof of Ruberoid is flexible enough to 
stand the contraction of the cold and the 
expansion of the sun’s hot rays. 

It is so nearly fireproof that you can throw 
burning coals on a Ruberoid roof without 
danger of the roof taking fire. 

It is rain proof, snow proof, weather 
proof. It resists acids, gases and fumes. 

These wonderful properties of Ruberoid 
are due to the Ruberoid gum which we use 
—our exclusive product. 

Ruberoid roofing also comes in attractive 
colors—Red, Green, Brown, suitable for the 
These color roofings are 
made under our exclusively owned United 
States and foreign patents. The colors 
of Ruberoid do not 
wear off ‘or fade, for 
“they are a part of the 
_ roofing. 

If you are going to 
roof, though, learn 

about all roofs. To 

get this. book, address 
Departinent 43B The 
Standard Paint Com- 
pany, 100 William 
Street, New York. 


Atldnta, Memphis, Denver, 


Philadelphia, 
Hamburg 


‘London, « Paris, 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
ever since you started it under its 
present form. I got up the first club 
in the township in which I live, and 
have taken it since and consider it 
the best farm paper published in the 
state. In the issue of April 23d, in 
commenting on the work of the 
Thirty-third General Assembly, you 
say one good thing it did was passing 
the educational bill. Why did not the 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, or Thirty- 
second assemblies correct this evil, 
for that is what I shall call it? Pub- 
lic sentiment was not strong enough; 
not favoring it until this session. 
There is no trouble to make the law 
when the public is back of any great 
reform; that is what makes it, not 
some ‘great brain. 

You also further make the state- 
ment that the legislature proved utter- 
ly incapable of grappling with the tax, 
school, and road questions. Mr. Edi- 
tor, if memory serves me correct, 
while the question of taxation was 
under discussion last winter in the 
legislature and we were seeking for 
knowledge on this question, I picked 
up your paper commenting on the 
question of taxation and thought I had 
struck a bonanza of information, but 
atter quite a long comment you then 
made the statement that if the ques- 
tion was asked you you could noi an- 
swer it. I think these were about the 
words, and I believe that is’ the 
opinion of many. There are forty-six 
states, all with different laws, each 
irying to make laws that will draw 
the dollars to their state. Double tax- 
ation is wrong, but every state has 
the same fault in its laws, and while 
we are doing an interstate business it 
will take time and thought to correct 
them. I want to say that I thought at 
the time and still think the Thirty- 
third General Assembly used good 
judgment and sense by letting this 
question alone. 

The school question is a similar one. 
We have for fifty years boasted of our 
System as one of the greatest the 
world ever knew. Have a few years 
robbed it of all its good qualities? I 
certainly think not. The way the peti 
tions came in from all over the coun 
iry last winter you would think if 
tne members represent their constit- 
uents they would do as they did 
leave it alone. Your idea on public 
questions has been to leave them with 
the people as near as possible, and 
that, I believe, is right. We are com- 
ing nearer to that plan than we used 
to be. The school bill that was got- 
ten up by the commission was 
drastic, concentrating it in the hands 
of a few, taking it away from the peo- 
ple. They did not want it. Here, 
again, I believe the legislature used 
more than ordinary judgment by leav- 
ing it alone; the time is not here for 
that. If it is true, as President A. B. 
Storms of the Agricultural College 
Says, that two-thirds of the studies 
taught in our public schools are worth- 
less, it might be a good plan for a 
few years to turn the scholars loose 
in summer and let them raise a patch 
of pop corn so they can have a good 
time in the winter. Mr. Editor, I be- 
lieve that the school problem will be 
solved, as you have been advocating 
for years, by the consolidation of rural 
schoois. Each township should have 
a fine high school on a piece of land 
where practical agriculture can be 
taught in summer and _ scientifically 
in the school room. 

The road problem is of as great im- 
portance as the questions we have 
mentioned. Three laws were passed. 
The drag law, which was made com- 
pulsory, is certainly a good one. We 
have the old law made optional so that 
if the people wish the present law or 
if they prefer the old, so they can 
work the roads themselves, they can 
vote to do so. The law that passed 
for macadamized roads is left with the 
people so that any county or district 
can by vote put it in operation. Some 
have stone and gravel near by so that 
they can make good roads without 
taxing themselves beyond their ability 
to pay. In other parts of the state 
there is no material other than dir’ 
from which to make roads, and in such 
sections the other laws answer their 
Purpose. Now this is left with the 
people; as they foot the bills, they are 
the ones to say. What is wrong in 
that? Under the new laws they can 
have as fine roads as sidewalks if 
they will vote it so.. The legislature 
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did its part, so now it is up to the 
people, I believe, as in the other 
cases, under the conditions and means 
they had to do with the legislators e 9 e & 
used good judgment in this matter. e Tl e S w1Se C 01Cce 
If the Thirty-third General Assem- 
bly iailed to grapple with the three 
questions—road, school, and taxation 
—the many legislatures preceding it 
failed also, because these have been 
questions of importance for years. 
J. M. FENN. 
Member from Clarke county, Iowa. 





“From our new cottage 
“home I shall omit the 
“useless inner doors, 
“mantles, extra chim- 









——s “é 
Remarks: In the article to which —_— fancy lamps that 
Mr. Fenn refers we said, referring to are never lighted, 
the legislature, “It proved utterly in- “books which are never 
capable of grappling with the three : 
“read, vases which con- 


great questions—schools, taxation, 
roads.” Had we given more thought 
to the phrasing of this sentence we 
should have made it read: “It com- 
pletely failed to intelligently con- 
sider,” ete. Mr. Fenn is entirely cor- 
rect in most of what he has said in 


the foregoing. The legislature did not _ RADIATORS 


act on these three important matters 


“tain no flowers, etc. Let us first 
“purchase an outfit of 


RICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 


cause i ‘ t caref a - “ ° 
— ora Bes b Sian aa — omata _, because they save much coal, need no repairs, keep all ashes, smoke, 
that by acting it might do harm rather ,,and soot out of the living-rooms, are safe, and will last long as the 
than good. It was like a blind horse cottage shall stand. These savings and economies will help in time 
in unfamiliar surroundings—afraid to to pay for the finer furnishings.” 


move for fear of stepping into a hole: 

We would not be disposed to criti- 
cize this legislature for doing nothing 
had it laid the foundation for future 
intelligent action, but it failed to do 


“The cottage will be kept cozily warm all over, and the family health thus protecteu. 
“If we prosper and move to a larger house, we will get our full money back, or 10% 
“to 15% higher rental to cover cost, as IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
“do not rust out or wear out.” 


even this. The members of the legis- Those who know that happiness depends so much upon the comfort and healthfulness of the 
lature average up in intelligence and home, whether 


newlyweds or 
longweds, are 
urged to write 
us at once, 

Our outfite are 
as quickly put 
intoOLD build- 
ings as in new 
—farm or city— 
> and this is just 
A No. 3-22 IDFAL Boiler and 600 A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. the season to 


patriotism with the citizens of the Ps 1 
state. There is no evidence to show 

that before coming to Des Moines 
they give much time to the study of 
the more important problems with 
which they are expected to deal. The 
absurdity of one hundred and _ sixty 
men trying to improve our taxation, 
school, or road systems without hav- 








ig acalag them previous careful study ft. of 38:in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, —_ get theservices 
is very apparent to anyone who knows costing the owner $245, were used _ costing the owner $110, were used f 
: : : to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottay of the most 
how a legislature is conducted. Had : & ater heat this cottage. skillful Fitt 
the last legislature ¢ ointed com! iit © At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, Competent Fitter, ers. 4 
1e last legislature appointed comn Phis did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- Prices are now 
tees or commissions to dig into these tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. most favorable. IDEAL Water Boiler 


questions during the next two years 
the next legislature would have had vas“ MERICAN ADIATO OMP. Dept 
something substantial with which to large cities \ R ANY ons 
start. As it stands now, any progress 
the next legislature makes in these Go chs cs cls che clade ; 
directions will be through individual Ces is Es hs cha cha cs cls eff ells cfs 
effort. 

It may be we are moving as rapidly 
as public sentiment demands. But q 
public sentiment is not of spontaneous . - : . ‘ ‘ 
erowth: it is developed by intelligent Nothing else gives such life and staying 
and unselfish leadership. This was quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
lacking in the last general assembly, 
and consequently it failed to make 
good. Let us hope that before the 
next legislature meets some of its enasco 


members will prepare themselves for 


such leadership, and that more. of e 
them will recognize the fact that if ea oOo n 
they are to be useful public servants 


their work must begin before coming 























to Des Moines. is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
a ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. It is mighty 
ALFALFA FOR HORSES. important to know what your roofing is made of. 
A southwestern lIowa_ subscriber : 
rites: Re sure you see the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 
writes: : : o two-million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for the Good 
“Is alfalfa hay good for horses, or is Roof Guide Book and samples. 
it injurious?” 
In the west where alfalfa is grown THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


in large quantities it is fed quite free- 
ly to work horses and to a consider- 
able extent to driving horses. It has 
the effect of loosening the bowels and 
consequently is not as suitable for 
horses which are used for road work. 
Many farmers prefer to feed some 
wild hay or timothy with it, but in a 
great many sections of the west it is . 
almost the exclusive hay feed of the | = ——— —— — a 


work horses. If our correspondent — , - 

has any to feed we suggest that he u/ ee @ J . D bd Side R Adds Value 

make it a part of the hay ration and RS or ae Z This aln ake 

gradually apne it and note the . ad = Delivery To Hay 

effect. So far as we know, the only ; : a. 

injurious effect is to loosen up the , mat | Because, it air cures the hay prese ng the rich juices. 

bowels and stimulates the kidneys to _ Such hay is sweeter, better color, worth more to feed 

increased activity. : oreell. It isa Tedder and Rake in one—only more 

and betterthaneither. Threesetsof slowly revolv- 

ing rake teeth turn clover, alfalfa, timothy or 

any hay that grows, into loose, continuous windrows exposing every bit without 

harming the young, tender leaves. Theteeth can be raised to rake above trash. 

Tey can be slanted forward to deliver heaviest hay into a fluffy windrow. 
A cushioning spring relieves strain and jar over roughest ground. Like all 


DAIN HAY TOOLS 


this rake has many exclusive features—is the best of its kind. Built 
of finest selected materials throughout. So simple it can be oper- 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
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New York San Francisco Chicago 








































CROWS NOT PROTECTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The crows have been bothering me 
very much and I have purchased a 
shotgun for the purpose of killing 
some of them. My neighbors claim 
that there is a law prohibiting the 
killing of crows. Is this correct?” 

The law does not protect crows but 
















specifically exempts them from _ pro- ated by any one that can drive a team. 1 send DAIN MFG co. 
tection. We do not know of any states Handy Hay Book Free ne jp Ey EK BP 1s Street 
—full of valuable information for hay makers. Writeforit. It may save you money. Ottumwa, ia. 





whose laws prohibit the shooting of 
crows, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND THE FARMER. 

How to get the closest possible con- 
nection between the agricultural col- 
lege and the farmer is one of the seri- 
ous problems of modern agricultural 
life. The farmer is very api to re- 
gard the professors of the agricultural 
college as theorists, who have plenty 
of money provided by the state or 
nation to carry on their experiments, 
and hence do not need to turn short 
corners, or to economize in various 
ways, as the farmer is obliged to do. 
The college professor, on the other 
hand, is inclined to regard the farmer 
as conservative beyond reason, as 
settled in a rut, as having narrow 
views on agricultural and other ques- 
Hence there is a lack of har- 
mony and confidence between these 
two agricultural forces. There needs 
to be a much closer connection 
tween the scientific worker at the col- 
lege and the practical worker on the 
farm than exists at present. Agricul- 
ture needs both, and can not at all 
do without either, and suffers if they 
work at cross purposes. 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, 
seems to have come nearer solving the 
problem than any single state of the 
United States. There is an organiza- 
tion there known as the Ontario Agri- 
cultural and Experimental Union; and 
under its guidance no less than 4,420 
farmers conducted co-operative ex- 
perimental work on their own farms 
during the year 1908. 

Nothing promotes’ understanding 
among people better than co-operation 
in some good work which is for the 
benefit of all concerned, The farmer's 
life is enriched when he comes in con- 
tact with a practical, sensible scien- 
tist, who is never quite sure that he 
is correct in any work until the prob- 
lem has been worked out on the farm. 
The scientist is a great deal better 
and broader man when he comes in 
contact with men who must conduct 
farming operations and at the same 
time keep a close eye on the profit and 
loss account. 

We will venture to say that every 
one of these Canadian farms on which 
co-operative experiments have been 
conducted have been observed very 
closely by nearly every farmer in the 
neighborhood. The neighbors may 
possibly have been disposed at first 
to make fun of it, and possibly to rid- 
icule it; but in this, as in many other 
things, often those “who came to scoff 
remained to pray.” 

The scientist is of far more value 
to the average farmer than he real- 
izes or is disposed to admit. The 
farmer, if he can be brought in touch 
with the scientist, helps to keep the 
latter’s feet on the earth. For while 
some farmers are conservative beyond 
reason or common sense, are disposed 
to get into ruts and do as their fathers 
did, on the other hand there is some- 
times entirely too much space be- 
tween the scientist’s feet and the solid 
ground. ° 


tions. 


be- 





HOW TO PREVENT RABBITS AND 
MICE IN ORCHARDS. 

An eastern [Iowa _ correspondent 
writes us a rather sad tale concern- 
ing his experience with a grove of 
two acres, which he planted two years 
ago, mulberry and Austrian pine. The 
grove did well until last winter. 
When winter came on there was a 
good deal of pigeons grass in it. The 
weeds were kept down during the 
summer, but the pigeon grass grew up 
during the fall, and our correspond- 
ent, thinking it would act as a mulch, 
allowed it to remain. This grove was 
te pride of the neighborhood. To his 
surprise he finds that the pines have 
all been girdled by rabbits up some 
eight or ten inches from the ground, 
trunks, branches, and twigs. Some of 
the mulberries have been eaten clear 
off to the ground, and but a few of 
the ash trees were not peeled. 

He asks us two questions: First, 
what to do with the trees—whether to 
cut them off and let them sprout up 
from the root, or let them stand and 
take chances; and second, how he is 
plo protect them in the future. 

We have no doubt the pines are 
dead and will have to be replaced. 
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We would cut the ash and the mul- 
berries off even with the ground and 
let them grow up from the sprouts. 
This is all that can be done now. 

The question as to how to prevent 
like calamity in the future is a much 
more difficult one. Rabbits may be 
trapped or shot. The common cotton- 
tail is a nuisance anyhow, and the boy 
who practices on them with his gun 
should be commended. The mice 
problem is a much more difficult one. 
No doubt these mice are the common 
short-tailed meadow mice, which have 
a wonderful capacity for multiplica- 
tion, as we have heretofore pointed 
out, and which seem to be more or less 
migratory, appearing in astonishing 
numbers in one section and then dis- 
appearing to reappear some years 
afterwards. 

The trouble is that when the ground 
is covered with snow these mice will 
eat the bark above the snow. One 
correspondent tells us that they ate 
the bark off the limbs ten feet up, or 
those limbs that appeared above the 
bank of snow in his grove. 

About the best thing we know of is 
to keep the ground thoroughly culti- 
vated and clean of weeds and trash in 
the fall. In the case of an orchard 
tree much can be done by cutting wire 
window screening into strips about 
two feet long and tying it loosely 
around the trunk, using as great a 
width as is necessary without binding 
the tree. This, however, would do no 
good when the orchard was covered 
with any considerable depth of snow. 
If any of our readers can tell us of 
any way in which such loss may be 
prevented we shall be very glad to 
hear from them. 





MULCHING POTATOES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Kindly allow me to put you right in 
your answer to a Nebraska subscriber 
on mulching potatoes with straw. 
They can-be planted the same as if 
intended for cultivation except that 
they should not be covered as deep 
and the land should be rolling enough 
to drain well. Also the mulch should 
be put on within a few days after 
planting, as the material can be put 
on with much less time and: labor 
than if you wait until potatoes are a 
few inches high. The vines will come 
through a straw or hay mulch six to 
eight inches thick without any care 
whatever. The best plan is to plant 
your plat to be mulched im a long and 
narrow form, say two rods wide. You 
can then by driving on both sides 
spread your mulching from the wagon 
without driving over your potato 
patch. 

The soil should be left as loose as 
possible after planting. It is well to 
go over your work after spreading the 
mulching as evenly as possible from 
the wagon with a fork and patch in 
where you missed making a complete 
covering. 

The advantages of mulching are 
many if you have the material at hand. 
You enrich your land; the potato 
beetle does no harm to your crop, 
while yield and quality are both im- 
proved.- Straw should be as free from 
grain as you can get it. Where there 
is much grain in the straw that will 
germinate you will have trouble with 
it coming up and interfering with your 
crop. 
for a mulch. 

EMIL MATHIS. 
€addo county, Oklahoma. 





SHALL WE FEED LAMBS? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A. H. D., Henry county, 
writes: 

“I have ninety-five western ewes 
and seventy lambs, with some still 
coming. The lambs are sired by a 
Cotswold ram. The ewes received 
clover hay and corn during the past 
winter, receiving one bushel corn per 
day from February Ist till lambing 
time, when I added one-half bushel of 
oats per day to their ration. The 
lambs are good large fellows and have 
done well. What can I expect the 
lambs to weigh by the last of June? 
I have thought of feeding the lambs 
off for market by the last of June and 
finishing the ewes off for market 
about October. I have thirty-five 
acres clover and timothy pasture and 
fourteen acres blue grass pasture. 


Iowa, 


I prefer damaged hay to straw 





Corn is worth 65 cents at crib, oats 50 
cents, oil meal $1.75 per cwt., and 
bran $1.45 per ecwt. Do not know 
what cottonseed meal would cost. 
What will make a balanced ration? To 
feed or not to feed is the question. 
How shall I get rid of the sheep and 
lambs at the most profit? I have 
never handled sheep before.” 

Your correspondent can hardly ex- 
pect these lambs to be heavy and fat 
enough to market by the last of June, 
for March and April lambs will rarely 
average over 50 pounds in weight by 
the last of June, and even if up to this 
weight, are seldom fat enough to sell 


well. As it is the intention to sell 
the ewes this fall, would advise let- 


ting the lambs nurse until July 15th, 
and late lambs till August Ist. As the 
ewes are westerns and sheep have not 


previously been kept on the place, 
parasites are not apt to cause any 
trouble. The ewes and lambs can ac- 


cordingly be allowed to run on the blue 
grass pasture, with access to a small 
part of the clover and timothy (say 
ten acres) at the same time. This 
will furnish plenty of pasture till July 
Ist, after which they can be given 
access to some rape. About eight 
acres. of this should be sown at once, 
unless it chances that rape has al- 
ready been sown in the small grain. 
Access to the rape pasture during July 
will help out the regular pasture, and 
as soon as the small grain has been 
cut the sheep can be allowed to glean 
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the stubble fields. Much feed will be 
secured here, and if rape was sown 
with the small grain, the stubble fields 
will afford ample pasturage during 
August. 

The lambs should be allowed some 
shelled corn during June. This can 
be fed in a creep, where the ewes can 
not follow the lambs. During July and 
August would allow the lambs all the 
corn they will eat in addition to their 
pasture. This will put them in good 
shape to market by the last of August 
or first part of September. 

The ewes can be started on grain 
as soon as they are dry, which will be 
very shortly after the lambs are 
weaned. Sixty days’ feed on corn and 
good pasture will put them in very 
fair condition to market. 

More rapid gains are secured where 
the sheep have access to a variety of 


pasture, and no better combination 
can be suggested than blue grass, 
clover, and rape. If these fields are 


so located that the animals may range 
at will from one to the other, more 
effective results will be secured than 
if they are limited to one kind at a 
time. 

The writer would not advise using 
any of the supplemental feeds men- 
tioned. Good pasture is practically as 
effective, and cheaper, than purchased 
supplemental feeds for summer feed- 
ing of sheep or lambs. 

WAYNE DINSMORE. 














se ription. 


Always with a Tower Pulverizer, 


to three inches deep as may 


planted at an even depth. 





right and wrong way. 


the knives, it is impossible. 


vators. 
DON 


is also yours for the asking, Write us today. 


| THE J. D. TOWER & SONS GO. 


W. Ninth Street 





Deep or Shallow 
Cultivation—Which 


Did You See the Article on the Above Subject 
in the April (6th Issue of Wallaces’ Farmer? 


We did, and wish to say to you right now that that article on the first page is worth the 
price of a year’s subseription to any farmer growing cern. 
It's a timely article on a timely subject. 
having a good seed bed, which means much easier work in raising a good crop of corn. 


How Should You Make a 
Seed Bed for Gorn? 


because it can be 
done better with the same amount of labor than it can be 
done with by any other tool or combination of 
tools, and you can make your seed bed from one 
be desired; the 
ground will be level so that your corn will be * 


Remember, a Good Seed Bed 
Makes a Cultivation Possible. 


using the harrow. 
leaves 10 Weeds; and you can do twenty acres per day. 

ONCE OVER WITH A TOWER PULVERIZER AFTER PLANT- 
ING is better than three times with a harrow. 

ONCE AHEAD OF THE WEEDS AND THE VICTORY IS WON 
WITH LESS LABOR. 
take a Tower Cultivator and cultivate it to your heart’s content. 
run it two or three inches deep as may be desired. 
you come to cross your corn you will find that the Tower will do 
* better than any other culiyator that you have ever user but do 
not run-the inside knives more than two inches-deep, if you do 
you will prune some of the roots. 

The third and fourth time over these roots are more plentiful 
Here you :Rave it—the and you had best make a careful examinatiou aud know just 
where they are, andset your cultivater to save them. 
Tower Cultivator will do for you—even more than this—there will be no weeds slip between 
2 Milkweeds, cockleburrs, morning glories, quack grass and all 
kinds of vines disappear where these cultivators are used, and you leave the ground practi- 
cally level and a good mulch from row to rovs. - 

Tower's Cultivators are light in draft and easily handled. 
With other cultivators this would-be out of the question. 

’T BUY A CULTIVATOR THIS YEAR UNTIL you HAVE INVESTIGATED THE TOWER. 
It means more to you than you perhaps realize now. i 
Address 


Iowa Agricultural College. 
* 


If it isn’t we'll pay for your sub- 
This article points out the necessity of 








This Is It—Simple, Effective. 


AFTER PLANTING set the pulverizer to run shallow enough 
not to move the corn and use it as you have been in the habit of 


It givesall the grounda thorough cultivation, 


Then when.the corn_is two inehes: high 


Then 


when 


This the 


Boys can handle Tower’s Culti- 


Our 24-page booklet on ‘'Growing Corn’’ 


MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Plus asmali protit for handling them. 
Let us refer you to people who have 
the best Silo made at me eoeee aaa 

you are in our Associ 





Silo 


If you have investigated, facis and figures p 
that a good first class silo is a profitable vestmens. 
question settled—the next problem is what to pay and what kind to 

et. That's a tough proposition. 

t. Every salesman claims to have the ete oa When you have 
mahenee to all you are more perplexed than ever bef 
If you are undecided—baut want the right Silo at ‘the right price, don’t 


Write for Our Special Proposition and 


ra Free Catalog :. 


> Our Association does gustan as hundoote of farmers. Many of them 
wrote to us about buying’ Silos. 
P visited all the principal Silo factories in the U. 8. and after 
careful inspection decided that the Saginaw was best 

of all. Since then our Association has been buying Silos in large quanti- 
tes, at right prices, and are supplyiug them to farmers in Iowa at cost 
Investigate this before you buy. 

e been supplied by us. They bought 
we = ten! > matter whether 


= mene. A Lg give you the best Silo that 


FARMERS CO- OPERATIVE PRODUCE CO., Dent. W, Des Moines, la. 
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FOUNDER IN HORSES. 

A Kansas reader sends the follow- 
ing inquiry: 

“I have just bought a four-year-old 
mare with colt three weeks old. The 
seller claims she is ‘colt foundered,’ 
or foundered from dropping the colt. 
Is there such a thing as ‘colt founder’? 
I think she must have been foundered 
six months or so ago, for her hoofs 
are grown out considerably, with the 
under part or bottom nearly even with 
the hoofs. Can anything be done to 
cure her, and if so, what should I do?” 

Founder, or laminitis, as the veter- 
inarians call it, may be caused by an 
inflammation of the womb after partu- 
rition. It resembles founder induced 
by a disordered stomach or as a result 
of any of the numerous other causes 
which bring on an inflammation of 
the sensitive part of the hoof. Treat- 
ment recommended is identical in ail 
cases, regardless of the cause of 
founder. The most prolific cause of 


founder is overfeeding, new wheat or 


rye being particularly dangerous. It 
may also be brought on by overdriv- 
ing on hard roads, by drinking cold 
water or wading in cold water when 
the horse is very hot, by overworking 
when out of condition, or by an ex- 
cessive dose of purging medicine. 
When one foot becomes injured so 
the animal puts its weight upon the 
other quarter this requires that foot 
to do double duty, which frequently 
brings on an attack of founder in the 
well foot because of the excessive 
work. Unless treatment is prompt 
and energetic, the foot is liable to be 
permanently injured. A case like this 
one of six months’ standing would 
probably be past much help unless the 
attack has been a mild one. Avoid 
buying a horse that shows evidences 
of an attack by irregular rings around 
the hoof, or that travels on the heels, 
or has a long and sloping hoof, both 
of which predispose to founder. Two 
methods of treatment are used by vet- 
erinarians, one school advocating hot 
poultices and the other cold. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, of the Minnesota College, pre- 
fers the cold applications, and he 
recommends the following treatment: 

“A treatment that is frequently sat- 
isfactory consists in keeping the feet 
in cold water for a long period of 
time, several days if necessary. 
Sometimes this may be done by stand- 
ing the horse in a shallow stream, 
preferably with a soft bottom. When 
a horse must be kept in the stable he 
should have a large box stall with 
deep, soft bedding. If he is compelled 
to stand for any great length of time 
in order to keep the feet in cold water, 
then he should be supported by a 
sling. Severe cathartics should be 
avoided, but it may be desirable to 
give mild doses of aloes or Epsom 
salts. A dose of the former for this 
purpose would be one-half ounce or 
less; the dose of the latter would be 
about one-fourth pound, either re- 
peated as necessary. Coupled with 
this one ounce of. saltpetre may be 
given, dissolved in drinking water, or 
as a drench three times daily. Ordi- 
narily the shoes should be removed. 
The toe, if long, should be shortened, 
but the sole should not be thinned or 
otherwise interfered with. If the 
horse is compelled to stand he may 
stand more comfortably with shoes 
that are high in the center and rock- 
ing backward toward thin, flat heels. 
If the pain is extreme, and not con- 
trolled by resting upon soft bedding 
and continuous application of cold 
water, then some preparation of opium 
should be given—as a matter of 
humanity if for no other reason. The 
dose of laudanum is about one ounce, 
and may be repeated two or three 
times a day if necessary to control 
the extreme pain. These are usually 
serious cases, and should always have 
the benefit of professional attendance 
and skill if such is obtainable. Any 
treatment that could be suggested 
might be unwise in some cases, and 
unwisely applied in others.” 

The hot poultice is advised by Dr. 
McIntosh, of the Illinois station. His 
advice in such cases is, briefly, to re- 
move shoes, fasten sacks containing 
hot bran poultices on the feet, and re 
new frequently. Continue till all 
soreness is gone. “Give from the be- 
ginning one ounce of nitrate of 
potassium in the drinking water or 
small bran mash three times a day. 
Also give in bad cases twenty to thirty 
drops tincture of aconite in a little 
water every two hours until the pulse 
is reduced in strength and frequency. 
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Encourage the animal to lie down, as 
the recumbent position relieves it 
very much. If the animal will not 
lie down of its own accord, take a 
rope and put it under its belly and 
let a man stand on each side and 
press the rope tight against its belly, 
and by degrees the animal will try to 
rest on it, and when it does so let 
the rope go and the animal will drop 
down. It is recommended by some 
after the shoes are removed and the 
foot pared to stand the horse in a tub 
of hot water, his head being tied so 
that he can not get out of the tub. I 
consider this a very useless method 
and a very cruel one. The softening 
of the hoof can be accomplished much 
better and quicker by the warm poul- 
tices and allowing the horse to lie 
down. At the end of two weeks, if the 
animal has been properly attended to, 
it will be as sound as if the thing had 
never happened. If there should be 
the least sign of tenderness of the 
feet, blister the coronets with can- 
tharides two drams, lard one ounce. 
After it has been on for twenty-four 
hours wash it off or put it into a loose 
box and keep the floor soft with plenty 
of straw, or, what is better, sawdust 
or short shavings.” 

Where a competent veterinarian 
can be secured he should be given 
charge and his advice followed to pre- 
vent serious after effects so liable to 
occur unless proper care is given dur- 
ing and following an attack. 





SUCCESSFUL CORN 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every paper I pick up is full of seed 
corn advice. I want to tell you how 
I raised 160 acres of corn last year. 
Thirty-five acres was sod, the rest 
being second crop from clover sod and 
pasture. Plowed the sod early in the 
spring, disked the ground as soon as 
through plowing the thirty-five acres 
of sod; had to burn part of the stalks. 
The rest I disked before I plowed it, 
dragged the ground twice before 1 
planted it and three times afterwards, 
then cultivated the corn three times. 
Plowed the corn good and deep the 
first time, got up close and made the 
dirt meet, tried to cover up every 
weed that had started, but the next 
two times kept farther away and 
plowed as shallow as I could and have 
the shovels scour. 

Now about the seed corn. I had 
neglected to save it for last year and 
had forty acres of shocked corn, 
known as Sac County White. This 
corn was raised on sod, cut up before 
frost, and was well matured for shock 
corn. I commenced to test this corn 
for seed early in February as I was 
feeding it out to my cattle. Tested 
300 ears, two kernels from each ear, 
and only had four kernels that did not 
grow. I used this seed for planting 
the 160 acres, and had a _ perfect 
stand. When I husked it this corn 
made fifty-seven bushels to the acre, 
seventy-five pounds per bushel, for the 
160 acres. Four men did the husking 
and the corn all went over the scales. 
Some of this corn did not make quite 
fifty bushels and some made over 
sixty bushels per acre. 

W. S. FINCH. 


GROWING. 


Ida county, Iowa. 





THE GERMINATING POWERS OF 
TIMOTHY AND CLOVER. 


A correspondent who has his clover 
and timothy seed mixed and can not 
sow it this spring asks how much it 
will deteriorate if kept over another 
year. 

If kept dry there will be no per- 
ceptible deterioration in the value of 
the clover seed kept over for one year. 
We are not so certain about the tim- 
othy, and would expect some loss in 
its germinating power. Of course no 
grass seed gets better through being 
kept from year to year, and fresh 
seed is always the best; but we would 
not hesitate to keep good clover seed 
over, and would seed perhaps 10 or 
15 per cent more timothy than when 
we have fresh seed. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last year I turned a stallion in 
pasture with a band of western mares 
and, remarkable as it may seem, every 
one of the mares got in foal. Am 
thinking of changing to a jack next 
year. Could I expect any such results 
by turning a jack with these mares?” 

Let us hear from those who have 
had experience with jacks. 
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USE A 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. — 
Because it’s economical. § ° 
Because it saves time. 
Because it gives best 
cooking results. 





























































Because its flame can be |. - 
regulated instantly. es : 
Because it will not over- Tyr N 
heat your kitchen. fe 
Because it isbetterthan — [hse ts o 
. ods at = 00 
thecoalor woodstove. | FOF = 
Because it’sthe only oil & 

















stove made with a ( y —— 
useful Cabinet Top 
like the modern steel 
range. 

For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 






















| | or write our nearest agency. Made in three 
Ji. sizes. Sold with or without Cabinet Top. 


The ‘ L cannot be equaled 
RX Oo amp for its bright and 
a steady light, simple construction 
f and absolute safety. Equipped 
with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 
Write to our nearest agency if not at your dealer's, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

















































A ROOFING DISCOVERY 


IT’S FREE—ASK FOR IT 


A sew method of laying roofs without cement and large headed nails. No 
more trouble with leaks or dauby cement and unsightly roofs. Tho won- 
derful merit of ‘* Green Flag Roofing,’ combined with the only perfect 
system of laying ever discovered, is a fact v cannot afford to miss 
in arranging the roof of your buil ing. Don't let your dealer 
talk you out of this. Insi t onthe “ Klect”’ device. It costs 
you nothing. to have it with your roofing if you use 
“Green Flag” brand. In this way you get the best 
roof and the one perfect method of laying at a price 
80 reasonable it will astonish you. It was our good 
fortune to give the public ‘* GREEN PFLAG ROOFING,” 
the best Ready Roof ever manufactured. There never was in- 
vented a method for laying a roof that insured the seame against leaks 
nor against the destruction of wind and weather, until now. 
WE CONTROL THIS INVENTION AND OFFER IT TO YOU WITHOUT COST 
The builder has always been confronted with this problem which has baffled the ablest a. Before you 
make any arrangements for your roof, let us tell you all about this discovery. We will also mail you free, a sam- 
ple of ‘‘Green Flag Roofing."” It is adapted to any kind of a roof, from a henh toa H Don't wait — 
don't do anything until you know aboutthis. Write today. It won't cost you a penn7 nor obligate you in any way. 
Ask for Free Samples of ‘‘Green Flag Spar’’ Roofing—Fire geis Fame Proof. Needs 
no coating at time of laying or afterwards. Has the new ‘ leet *’ device for laying. 


HUTTIG MFG. COMFANY, 806 Fourth St., Muscatine, Ia. 

























The Wagon 
Of Steel 


vag DAVENPORT 


* Roller Bearing 
Makes draft 30 to 50% lighter. 


——— Built the Modern Way 
y NI BtD aise: J Steel Gears and Wheels trussed like a bridge. 
‘ ‘ Aven ee!) , Automobile Hub, Oil Without Remov- 
|= ee, a POR a ie ing Wheels. 
=z Get Our Free Book 


It pays to know the Davenport Roller- 
Bearing Steel Wagon. Cheapest because 
ft has doulle the life of the best wooden 
wagon, Write now for Catalog |, to 


DAVENPORT WAGON CoO. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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BRACKETS ARE 
BOLDIN SETS OF 
ne rene Malleable Iron, Wi)! not break, SIX, including all bolts 

ill fit any wagon-hbox. NO HEAVY ZB enti - spreader chains, clips 


IN LESS THAN TWO 
HOURS you can 
make 4 complete hay rack 

that will fit any wagon-hor— 










if you use the LUCAS HAY LIFTING CHANGING gr ete —everything (except lumber, 
RACK BRACKETS — one : RACK AND BOX 9 only 34 ft. required) for a 12-FOOT 
that will SAFELY CARRY 3500 LBS. _ G7 RACK that you can put on or take off 


any wagon-box as 
quickly and easily as 
a pair of sidcboards, 
Brackets may also be @a7re 5 
osed with SPECIAL Tie 

BOXES of any desired 


over any kind of 
round. The Anti- 
preader Chains re- 
lieve box of all strain, 
and farmers are enabled \e 
to haul remarkably heavy ( 
loads with no injury to and prices di- length We give a #0 

wagon-box, rect. DAY TRIAL Guarantee, 
Reserved for haul- 


pckcomle’ 2" The Lucas Mfg. Co., Box A Slater, Mo., U.S. Ae iaficyesieop, otc, 




















If not at your 
dealer's, write 
us for circulars 







































PRET OEPAIO SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER 
Bibeln teneste ils for $18.00. Made 
dicen te tedleke 


$13.00 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


all round edged finish. Let us ship you a set on approval and let you be the judge. 
We will refund your money and pay the return charges in the event you are not 
perfectly satisfied. Write today for our free catalogue and see the money we can 
save you. 


RMKNOX Pres WESTERN HARNESS & SUPPLY CO. 
ei5 eee ee WATE FLOO (OWA, 


V shaped breast collar and | 4 extra heavy single strap trace, 
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PARTITION FENCES. 
An Jowa subscriber writes: 
“A and B have one-half mile of 
fence running north and south. A 


owns the south half and B the north 
half. A has hog pasture on west side 
and B did have on east side, but B 
has plowed up his land for corn and 
does not pasture only during the win- 
ter. A keeps up his half, but as B is 
not pasturing his this year he wants 
to make A keep up his (B’s) share to 
prevent A’s hogs from trespassing on 
his ground. Can A force B to keep 
up his (B’s) share of the hog-tight 
fence under these conditions?” 

The general assembly of Iowa this 
spring amended the fence law. The 
new law, which will go into effect in 


July, reads as follows, and contains 
the answer te our correspondent’s 
quesion: 


“Section One (1). Section twenty- 
three hundred and sixty-seven (2,367) 
of the code of Iowa, is hereby repealed 
and the following substituted in lieu 
thereof: 

“A lawful fence shall consist of 
three rails of good substantial ma- 
terial, or three boards not less than 
six (6) inches wide and_ three- 
quarters (%) of an inch thick, such 
rails or boards to be fastened in or to 
good substantial posts, not more than 
ten (10) feet apart where rails are 
used, and not more than eight (8) feet 
apart where boards are used, or wire 
either wholly or in part, substantially 
built and kept in good repair; or any 
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in such condition as shall restrain 
such sheep or swine. Upon the appli- 
cation of either owner, after notice 
given as prescribed in this chapter, 
the fence viewers shall determine all 
controversies arising under this sec- 
tion, including the partition fences 
made sheep and swine tight.” 





WHEN TO BREAK PRAIRIE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A subscriber from west 


Kansas writes: 

“I would like to ask your advice as 
to the best time and way to break 
prairie. Some of the settlers around 
here say to break in May or June and 
leave it lay rough till time for seeding 
for wheat and to break as shallow as 
possible. Will the grass roots rot as 
well when the sod is left rough as 
when the disk has been run over it 
once or twice? I have heard some 
say that it would be an injury to the 
ground to cultivate it until time to get 
it ready for seeding. Last year in 
April I broke fifteen acres and put it 
in millet just by using a disk drill, not 
stirring the ground atall. I harvested 
eighteen bushels of millet seed to the 
acre. In May I broke five acres along 
the side of this field and planted to 
water melons just by planting them 
between the furrows. In June I broke 
seven acres in another field where the 
stock ran over it till about three weeks 
before seeding time. The last field 
broken worked up by far the best, and 


central 


Special Rate to January |, 1910 


New subscribers can get Wallaces’ Farmer from the date the order is 


received until January / st next for only 50 cents. Orders at this special 
rate can be sent direct to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, or 


handed to your local club raiser. 


Subscriptions will be started the 


week they are received. Order at once—the sooner your order is re- 
ceived the more you get for your money. Send stamps if handier. 





other kind of fence, which, in the 
opinion of the fence viewers, shall be 
equivalent. thereto, the lowest or bot- 
tom rail,.wire or board not more than 
twenty (20) nor less than sixteen (16) 
inches from the ground, the top rail, 
wire or board, to be between forty- 
eight (48) and fifty-four (54) inches 
in height, and the center rail, wire 
or board not less than twelve (12) 
nor more than eighteen (18) inches 
above the boitom rail, wire or board; 
or it shall consist of three (3) wires, 
barbed with not less than thirty-six 
(36) iron barbs of two (2) points each, 
or twenty-six (26) fron barbs of four 
(4) points each, on each rod of wire, 
or of four (4) wires, two (2) thus 
barbed and two (2) smooth, the wires 
to be firmly fastened to posis not more 
than two (2) rods apart, with not less 
than two (2) stays between posts, or 
with posts not more than one (1) rod 
apart, without such stays, the top wire 
to be not more than fifty-four (54) nor 
less than forty-eight (48) inches in 
height. Provided, however, that all 
partition fences may be made tight 
by the party desiring it, and, when his 
portion is so completed, and securely 
fastened to good substantial posts, set 
firmly in the ground, not more than 
twenty (20) feet apart, the adjoining 
property owner shall construct his 
portion of the adjoining fence, in a 
like tight manner, same to be securely 
fastened to good substantial posts, set 
firmly in the ground not more than 
twenty (20) feet apart. All tight par- 
tition fences shall consist of not less 
than twenty-four (24) inches of sub- 
stantial woven wire on the bottom, 
with three (3) strands of barb wire 
with not less than thirty-six (36) 
barbs of two points to the rod on top, 
the top wire to be not less than forty- 
eight (48) inches, nor more than fifty- 
four (54) inches high, or not less than 
eighteen (18) inch substantial woven 
wire on the bottom with four (4) 
strands of barbed wire of not less 
than thirty-six (36) barbs of two (2) 
points to the rod, the top wire to be 
not less than forty-eight (48) inches 
nor more than fifty-four (54) inches 
high, or good substantial woven wire 
not less than forty-eight (48) inches 
nor more than fifty-four (54) inches 
high. In case adjoining owners or oc- 
cupants of land shall use the same for 
pasturing sheep or swine, each shall 
keep his share of the partition fence 





the wheat now covers the ground; 
while the second breaking is not near- 
ly so good. The first breaking, where 
the millet was grown, is what I would 
call poor wheat. The wheat in this 
piece has not much life or color. This 
land was all worked the same and the 
same amount of wheat planted per 
acre on each field. I have about 100 
acres that I want to get in wheat this 
fall, and would like to know how to 
get the best results. Is millet on 
breaking injurious to the land for 
wheat, or what is the cause of the 
great difference in these three pieces 
of land?” 

It is the usual practice in central 
and western Kansas, as your corre- 
spondent has stated, to break new land 
late in the. spring or early. summer and 
allow the sod to. lay fallow with little 
or no cultivation until time for seed- 
ing wheat in the fall, and this is doubt- 
less the best method when the plan fs 
to sow winter wheat the first year 
after breaking. When crops are 
planted on the spring breaking, and 
such land is sown to wheat in the fall, 
it is the experience of farmers that 
the wheat does not succeed nearly so 
well on cropped land as on the fal- 
lowed land, and this should be the re- 
sult since the growing of a crop ex- 
hausts the soil moisture in a measure 
and also prevents the sod from rot- 
ting, while if the ground is left fallow, 
the-sod decays better and the soil 
stores moisture, which may be avail- 
able for the succeeding wheat crop. 

Again, the planting of a summer 
crop the first year after breaking may 
give some income and furnish suffi- 
cient feed for stock so as to more 
than balance the loss in yield of wheat 
which may result. Usually new 
settlers in the western part of the 
state must grow a crop at once, and 
the growing of a crop on new breaking 
may not always injure the succeeding 
wheat crop. For instance, if the sea- 
son is especially wet, there will not 
be very much disadvantage from 
growing the crop on the new land 
previous to planting to wheat, and the 
extra crop will be that much more 
income. 

The tramping of the cattle after 
breaking on the sod land which your 
correspondent describes doubtless 
favored the decay of the sod and put 
the land into better condition for 
cropping. As he stated, the general 





rule is perhaps not to cultivate sod 
land until about the time to sow wheat 
in the fall, and when the farmer has a 
large area to handle this is perhaps 
the safer plan, since without cultiva- 
tion the weeds do not start so badly 
and less cultivation will be required 
to get the soil into seed bed condi- 
tion. Some’ _ cultivation, however, 
favors the decay of the sod and causes 
the soil to become more settled, thus 
putting it into better seed bed condi- 
tion for the fall sowing of wheat. 
Perhaps such cultivation should not 
be given until late in the summer. At 
least some firming of the sod either 
by tramping of the stock or by rolling 
or packing is desirable. 

Millet is not an especially injurious 
crop on land. Any other sowed crop 
will leave the land in a similar condi- 
tion. A cultivated crop, such as 
melons, will leave the sod land in 
better condition than a sowed crop, 
since it allows for greater conserva- 
tion of soil moisture and the cultiva- 
tion favors the rotting of the sod. 
However, few cultivated crops may be 
planted late in the season which will 
mature early enough so as to allow 
the land to be prepared for the seed- 
ing of a crop of fall wheat. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 





EGG-EATING DOG. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I saw a request 
for a method of breaking dogs from 
eating chickens and eggs. I have 
found the following satisfactory: Make 
a hole in either end of an egg and blow 
out about half of the contents. Then 
blow in cayenne pepper and put wax 
over the hole. Put this egg where the 
dog will find it easily. Usually one 
experience with an egg of this sort 
will break him of egg-eating. 

For a chicken-eating dog, kill a 
chicken and partly stuff it with 
cayenne pepper; then shut up the dog 
in a box or small shed, put the chicken 
with him and leave him without other 
food until he tries to eat it. With 
some dogs whipping will also be help- 
ful in breaking them of the habit. 

HAY SEED. 





To cure a dog of eating eggs put 
some ipecac in an egg and let him 
eat it. READER. 

Tama county, Iowa. 





After red pepper, ipecac, whipping, 
and all other cures had failed to break 
a fine St. Bernard of the egg-eating 
habit, we fed him a hot soft boiled 
one. He would take any egg greedily 
and crush it, and he seized the hot 
one before he knew it was hot. I fed 
it from my hand and. the instant he 
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took it I caught his jaws and held 
them closed till he was burned 
severely. It was rough on the dog, but 
effected a permanent cure. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Polk county, Iowa. 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


Ever compare 
the pulling power 
of a trace, dry, checked, 
brittle, with that of a 
trace, soft, pliable and 
full of “snap’’? 
EUREKA HARNESS OIL 
will keep a whole harness 
soft, black, and in best 
possible condition for 
years. All that’s neces- 
Sary Is an occasional 
application of the oil. 
Ask your dealer for ““Eureka"’ Oil. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mconronaten) _ 






































$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I’ll save you from 
850 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


GALLO 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 


tion or money 
back. Write forspec- 
fal proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor and 
One small profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wa. Galloway Co. 


116 Galloway Station 
Waterleo, lowa 


Save = On Wire 


by buying direct from the mill, because you save 
two profits, and because the only genuine 


SPIRAL GOILED SPRING STEEL WIRE 


that will last longer and give better service. Write 





for our special offer—good during May only. A 
postal will do. 

THE CLEVELAND FENCK &4 WIKRE CO. 
Dept. G. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


PORTER 
HAY CARRIER 


has wide open mouth and 
swinging fork pulley. Fills bay 
mow full to the roof. Is with- 
out exception best hay carrier 
in the U.S. Send for i!lustrat- 
ed booklet of PORTER'’Sup- 
to-date hay tools. 
J. E. PORTER Cw., 

Ottawa, Allinots. 














Don’t pay out good money for roofing until you 
first test the roofing you're going to buy. This 
applies to Vulcanite as wellas to allother roof- 
ings. We want youtotest it against heat, fire, 
cold, acid, water and anything else you like. 

Bend it—twist it—try totearit. Compare it with 

any other. You will know absolutely then, there 
is none as good as Vulcanite. 


for GO Yrs. 


Best by 
Any Test 





is coated with a mineral product that does not 
freeze nor crack in winter, nor crumble and peel 


off in 


acid, weather and fireproof. F 


dry weather; it is apeciutely water, wind, 
‘or fa 


rm brildings 


and outhouses Vulcanite Roofing is the favorite of the 
farmer who figures cost by years of service and not by 
the first cost. Any handy man can Iay Vulcanite Roofing. Caps and 
Cement come with every roll—so all you need isa hammer. Once 


on, Vulcanite stays on for g 


It will pay you tolearn more about Vulcanite—the roof- 


ing with 


years’ experience in every roll. 


postal will 


bring youa sample with which you can make the 
tests—also our free book which gives interesting 
facts about roofing. Write today. Sold by deal- 


ers. 


If yours can’t supply you write us, 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., 
Dept. 75, 626-659 S. Campbell Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GETTING RID OF RATS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes that rats 
are so bad around his place that they 
even take the young pigs. He has 
tried all ways he can think of to clean 
the rats out, but without success. 

The first step in getting rid of rats 
is to clean up all old board piles, brush 
heaps, and other places where the rats 
harbor. If there are old sheds and 
buildings with low floors, tear them 
down and build them over on founda- 
tions high enough so the cats and a 
good rat dog can follow the rats be- 
neath the floors. Keep the litter 
cleaned out of old, unused mangers 
and avoid leaving grain and other food 
around to encourage them to remain. 

Trapping, if persistent and properly 
done, is generally effective in reduc- 
ing the numbers to the minimum. The 
new style trap that snaps a wire fall 
onto the head when the baited trigger 
is released, is more effective than the 
old steel trap. Wire cage traps are 
sometimes effective. Traps should be 
handled as little as possible and the 
bait changed frequently, as rats are 
very suspicious. The best bait is said 
to be pieces of the little Vienna 
sausage or wienerwurst. Bacon is 
also good. These baits work nicely 
on the trigger of the “snap” trap. 
Other good baits are oat meal, toasted 
cheese, buttered toasted bread, and 
various seeds, grains, and meal. 

Ferrets do not help much less there 
are dogs to kill the rats when the 
ferret drives them out. Fumigation 
can only be successful where the rats 
are in field burrows or in rice fields, 
dikes or levees. 

Where the rats are very numerous 
poisoning is perhaps the best way to 
reduce the numbers to a point where 
trapping and the dogs and cats can 
keep them in subjection. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
investigated the rat problem, and ad- 
vises the use of barium carbonate or 
barytes as the safest and best poison 
for either rats or mice. They say: 

“One of the cheapest and most 
effective poisons for rats and mice is 
barium carbonate, or barytes. This 
mineral has the advantage of being 
without taste or smell; and, in the 
small quantities used in poisoning 
rats and mice, is harmless to larger 
animals. Its action on rodents is 
slow, but reasonably sure, and has the 
further advantage that the animals 
before dying, if exit be possible, usu- 
ally leave the premises in search of 
water. Its employment in houses, 
therefore, is rarely followed by the 
annoying odor which attends the use 
of the more virulent poisons. The 
poison may be fed in the form of a 
dough made of one-fifth barytes and 
four-fifths meal, but a more con- 
venient bait is ordinary oat meal, with 
about one-eighth of -its bulk of 
barytes, mixed with water into a stiff 
dough; or the barytes may be spread 
upon bread and butter or moistened 
toast. The prepared bait should be 
placed in rat runs, a small quantity at 
a place. If a single application of the 
poison fails to drive all rats from the 
premises, it should be repeated with 
a change of bait.” 

Strychnine is not advised because 
the poisoned animals generally die 
around the buildings and the odor is 
offensive; moreover, the danger of 
poisoning other animals is great un- 
less special and extreme care is ob- 
served not only in preparing and dis- 
tributing the bait but also in picking 
up and destroying the dead rats. Com- 
mercial poisons generally contain 
either arsenic or phosphorus. Arsenic 
1s sometimes very effective, but rats 
can stand a good deal of it. Phos- 
phorus if strong enough to kill the 
rats is dangerous and may cause fire 
if the rats carry the bait into walls or 
nooks. 

Keep a family or two of cats about 
the barn. Feed them there and they 
will do much to keep down the rets 
and mice. A good rat dog is a valu- 
able aid. So, too, is the small boy 
with his rifle. Encourage the little 
barn owl to stay in the hay mow. 
Don’t shoot the big owls and hawks, 
who are the natural enemies of rats 
and mice. The government experts 
declare that the fox, skunk, and 
weasel are useful friends of the farm- 
er in this respect and, except in occa- 
sional cases where they have become 
addicted to eating chickens, they do 
more good than harm, ; 
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CURB IN HORSES. 


A northwestern Iowa _ subscriber 
writes: 

“T have a three-year-old colt that is 
bothered with curb. I would like a 
reliable cure for same.” 

Curb is the result of an injury, usu- 
ally a strain, but may be caused by a 
kick or blow, to the big tendon which 
passes over the back of the hock joint, 
or to one of the sheaths of this 
tendon: or it may result from a sim- 
ilar injury to the big ligament which 
strengthens this joint and extends 
from the hock down to the head of 
the cannon bone. The swelling which 
results becomes permanent, and is 
known as a curb. 

The hock is the most important 
joint in the horse, because of its 
peculiar construction and the great 
amount of work it is required to per- 
form. Hence in an ill-.ormed hock, 
commonly called curby, sickle-shaped, 
or saber-shaped, the liability to strain 
is increased. A good hock is straight 
up and down at the back and shows 
no tendency to bulge out. A “tied in” 
hock, which is too small for a proper 
attachment of the ligaments, is also 
inclined to injury. Overpulling, work- 
ing too young, a slip, or high jumping 
may cause a horse to “throw” a curb. 
Stallions, by reason of the work re- 
quired, are peculiarly apt to develop 
‘ -bs unless the hock conformation is 
strong. Curby hocks are. strongly 
hereditary. Where the curb or injury 
is along the tendon treatment is sim- 
plified and more likely to be success- 
ful than when the injury occurs where 
the tendon attaches to the bone. In 
the latter case the bone also is apt to 
be affected. Some.imes curb results 
in lameness, and again no lameness is 
present. Dr. MelIntosh recommends 
the following treatment as the result 
of his many years of experience: 

“In the cases where there is inflam- 
mation, keep the animal in the stable, 
and put on a high-heeled shoe. This 
will raise the heel and slacked the 
ligament. Then put on several thick- 
nesses of cloth around the joint and 
keep it constantly wet with acetate of 
lead half an ounce, tincture of arnica 
two ounces, water one quart. In a 
few days this treatment will remove 
the inflammation and the lameness. 
If there is any enlargement left, blister 
it with biniodide of mercury one dram, 
lard one ounce. Repeat in two or 
three weeks if necessary. If there is 
no inflammation blister at once. If it 
is down where the tendon is attached 
to the bone and is hard use can- 
tharides two drams, biniodide of mer- 
cury one dram, lard two ounces. 
Apply a little of this every third week 
and continue it for several months if 
needed. I have had a number of cases 
in which the first blisters seemed to 
have no effect in reducing the lump, 
but by continuing it for several 
months absorption took place and the 
enlargement disappeared. In cases 
where animals have a natural curby 
hock and it does not cause lameness 
it is best to let it alone, as it is not 
at all likely that it can be removed; 
it is only a loss of time and torture to 
the horse.” 

Other authorities recommend firing 
where the mercurial ointments do not 
remove the lameness or cause com- 
plete absorption. A competent veter- 
inarian should be secured to do this 
firing. For best results curb should be 
treated as soon as detected and before 
the swelling becomes firmly estab- 
lished. 





SPECULATING IN FARM MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will it pay a man to rent 160 acres 
of land, paying $3.50 per acre, and put 
a good man and woman on it to run it? 
I to furnish all of the things it takes 
to run the farm and pay this man 
and woman $40 a month to do all the 
work. My idea is to put on about ten 
cows and about ten good sows and 
raise chickens and pigs and calves. 
Can you tell me if I would make any 
money on this kind of a deal?” 

If this correspondent can make 
money by renting a farm and hiring 
all of the labor necessary to run it, 
as well as bearing all of the other 
expenses, he can do what very few 
men can do. There might be a com- 
bination of very favorable circum- 
stances which would give him a profit 
one year, or possibly two years, but 
we would not advise him or any other 
man to undertake this sort of a deal 
with a view of getting rich at it, 


ITHOUT cost to you I want to put these three booklets on 
your table—because I know that if you are considering the 
purchase of an automobile these will give you a fund of prac- 
tical information—they may be the means of saving you many hun- 


dreds of dollars of unnecessary expense, so it is worth your while 
to send for them. Even if you now own an automobile, these books 
will help you to maintain it more economically. 

The 10,000 mile Non-Stop Runa just completed, is proof of the 
kind of service that every farmer will get from a MAXWELL—I 
have written a book on this remarkable run—be sure you ask 
for it. ‘These are the books I want to send you. 

THE CO-OPERATOR 
We publish a handsomely illustrated magazine twice a month, 

It is full of practical hints and suggestions—it breathes the MAXWELL 

spirit of CO-OPERATION, That is why we call it THE CO-OPER- 

ATOR. Allow us to put your name on our mailing list. I will warrant 

you will find this magazine more interesting and instructive than many 

that you now subscribe and pay for. 

THE MAXWELL CATALOG 
Then there is our profusely illustrated catalog showing pictures 
of our six models—it gives you just the information you want, all facts, 

You owe it to yourself to find out more about MAXWELL automobiles, 

HOW TO JUDGE AN AUTOMOBILE 
This book alone is worth money to the farmer who is looking for 
the most for his money in style, comfort and service. You cannot buy 
this book—it is not for sale, but I will gladly send it to you free if you 
say so. This book is written by Mr. Ernest Coler, a recognized author- 

ity on this subject. It is prepared for the benefit of the man who is in 

doubt as to what car will give him the best service. It is a plain talk 

straight from the shoulder. 


You see I know the MAXWELL from the ground up. I know 
we use only the best material and the highest paid skilled labor. 
If I did not have such confidence in our car I would not dare to give 
you so much practical information, but I know that the more you 
know about automobiles the better you will like the MAXWELL. 


Write me personally and you : 
Feng Minne Pres. 


will receive these books promptly 
Maxwell Briscoe Motor Co. 


and free of expense. 
Yours very truly, 
WELL BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
TERRACE STREET, TARRYTOWN, N.Y. New Castle, Ind. 


Pawtucket, R. I, 
Western Branches 
Maxwell Briscoe Motor Co., 1407 Michigan Maxwell Briscoe Auto Co., 1616 Grand Ave- 
Avenue, Chicago puc, Kansas City 
Maxwell Briscoe McLeod Co., 243 Jeflerson Maxwell Briscoe Minneapolis Co., 219 7th 
Avenue, Detroit Street, South Minneapolis 
Maxwell Briscoe Handley Co., 305 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 














CHEAPER—QUICKER—BETTER 


: THAN HORSES 
ALWAYS READY — NEVER TIRED 

No wasted hours feeding, caring for and harness- 
ing horses. 10 or 15 minutes to oil up and you're 
off. Eats nothing when idle. The Ideal Power for 
plowing, discing, seeding, harvesting, threshing; 
corn planting, shelling shredding, grinding; 
road grading, hauling and all kinds of heavy 
farm work. Hundreds in successful operation. 
~ OL COOLED - FROST PROOF ~ DUST PROOF 

BUILT IN 3 SIZES 


USE GASOLINE, KEROSENE OR ALCOHOL” 
ASK FOR 48 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


HART-PARR CO. tuantts'diySiows 


[he Modern farm Horse 
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ey y 
With Magnifying Glasses ~ =e = ) gD ot 
in The Telescope - : : 
enables you to read the oe 
Target at a distance of over 
400 yards, therefore the problem WG i 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost has at last been solved. Voluntary letters 
from every State in the Union show the complete 
satisfaction it gives for all kinds of DRAINAGE 


WORK, IRRIGATION, DITCHING, TER- 
RACING and every sort of farm work et = 
ee) 


BOSTROM'S S52 FARM LEVEL 































Complete 
Outhit with 
full instrac- 
tions, shipped 
anywhere 
C.0.D. $15.00 


a Level. GUARANTEED to be absolutely SIMP and express 
ACCURATE, DURABLE and dependable in every charges 
respect. NOW is the time to send in your order. Subject to 


Examina- 
tion, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 
149 Madison Ave., «« «++ Atlanta, Ga, 
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HAVE SEEDING CONDITIONS 
CHANGED ? 


Seeding conditions have materially 
changed in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The time was, when the soil 
was rich, that seed scattered broad- 
cast over the surface of the soil would 
grow and produce crops. But as time 
went on improved methods have ma- 
terially increased the yields per acre, 
as well as the quality of the grain. 
The Kentucky Grain Drill, manufac- 
tured by The American Seeding Ma- 
chine Co., Incorporated, Richmond, 
Ind., has proven its merit for the best 
possible work in all sections of the 
country. Among the many styles and 
sizes of Kentucky Drills, there can be 
had a machine that will successfully 
sow all kinds and sizes of seeds or 
handle all brands of artificial ferti- 
lizers—a drill that is absolutely and 
unreservedly guaranteed. It is a light 
draft drill, simple, durable and posi- 
tive in its work. Puts the seed in at 
an even depth—no bunching, choking 
or skipping. Send to us for a Ken- 
tucky catalogue. Call on your local 
implement dealer and look the Ken- 
tucky over carefully before deciding 
to purchase any other drill. Address 


AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO., Incorporated, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Windmillcan™ 
have in any local. 
ity is a heavy wind storm 


ECAUSE, although easy to erect, It is hard 
for the wind to down—it has a governor 
that works perfectly in all kinds of wea- 

ther—the wheel has double arms of heavy 

channel steel giving more than double strength 
—it has a practically noiseless brake—it is 
erected on a tower guaranteed against 
CYCLONES AND TORNADOES — and 
because in every way 


Goodhue Windmills are Good Milis 


So sure are we of our ground, that, for a 
nominal fee, we will insure the complete 
outfit, mill and tower, for five years, against 
anything and everything. Write today for 


free wind mill book. APPLETON MFG. CO. 


32 Fargo Street, 


The Most Valuable 
of all fodder plants for cat- 
tle and horses and of special 
value to dalry farmers 
Send for descriptive circu- 
lar showing its value and 


telling how to grow and feed it both green and dry. 
Cheapest of all feeds for winter use and {t produces 
Immense crops. Sample and large fllustrated ca'a- 
logue of farm andgarden seeds free if you mention 
this paper. 


1OWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 
Seed Gorn soove county wuire 


We guarantee our corn to be pure bred, early 
maturing, deep grained and of strong vitality. We 
secured our start from the originators. Now, after 
ten years of careful breeding no one can ship you 
better seed. Shipped subject to 10 days test. In the 
ear crated $2.00, sheiled (in bags) $2.00 per bu. 
J3.H. & H.C. GROVES, 

Williamsville, Ill. 


Batavia, Ill, U. S. A. 











Box 03, 


Dakota Grown Alfalfa 


This seed is non-irrigated, hardy and has been 
grown continuously tu Hughes County, sixteen miles 
north of Pterre, for the past eight years. It has 
never winter-kilied, and we tirmly belleve this to be 
the best strain of alfalfa seed ever offered for sale. 
Price ts low considering quality, and we will gladly 
send samples and give instructions how to grow 
alfalfa successfully. Write for catalogue today. 


Oo. S. JONES & CO., Madison, Ss. D. 

Pride of the North 
FOR EARLY FEED. 

REID'S YELLOW DENT fee 


better than ever before. 850 bushels solid Wallaces’ 
Farmer folks last year and never a kick. Guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory. 62 per bu. In ear or shelled. 
Order early. 

J.T. Stil inger & Sons, 


McKeighan’s Golden Dent Seed Corn 


Unexcelied as a heavy ylelder and for feeding. 
Pure bred, uniform in type, deep grain, fire-dried, 
high tn vitality. Sold on 10 days’ approval. Write 
for 4th annual bookiet and sample. 

R.J. McKEIGHAN & SON, L. Box 15C, Yates City, I. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Limited amount for sale. Bred for early maturity 
and high yield. Shipped on approval with ten days 
days to test. 

J. W. COVERDALE, 


CANE SEED 


Datrymen and stockmen sow cane for forage crops, 
the greatest fodder producer on record. I have a 
fresh lot of iowa grown, thoroughly recleaned seed 
for sale. Write for samples and prices. 

John J. Blommers, Pella, lowa 


Alfalfa Seed for Sale 


Absolately free from dodder and noxtous weed 
seed. Sample and price on application. Address 


Ww. C. BARBER, R. 1, Stamford, Neb. 














Villisca, lowa 








Elwood, lowa 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Commercial fertilizers were dis- 
cussed at the Rockford meeting of the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute by Dr. 
Cyril G. Hopkins, of the University of 
Illinois, to the following effect: 

Just 1,822 brands of commercial fer- 
tilizers are sold in Georgia, and not 
one contains more than three valuable 
elements of plant food—nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. 

One ton of the most common com- 
mercial fertilizer contains about 35 
pounds of nitrogen, 80 pounds of phos- 
phorus, and 35 pounds of potassium, 
and costs $23. To supply enough 
nitrogen to produce the best yield of 
corn grown by the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station in 1908 would require 
four and one-half tons per acre of 
this $23 fertilizer, but enough phos- 
phorus could be bought in this fer- 
tilizer for $8 an acre, or in raw rock 
phosphate for 80 cents. The entire 
crop of corn is not worth what the 
fertilizer would cost if we supplied 
enough nitrogen or potassium to grow 
the crop. 

Commercial fertilizers are too ex- 
pensive to use in sufficient quantity 
to supply as much plant food as the 
crops remove, and as commonly used 
they serve in part as soil stimulants, 
and this indirectly injures the soil. 
To illustrate: Suppose 200 pounds 
per acre are used at a cost of $2.30, 
and a 60-bushel crop of corn har- 
vested. This removes from the soil 
about twice as much phosphorus, ten 
times as much potassium, and twenty- 
five times as much nitrogen as was 
applied in the fertilizer. More was 
taken from the soil itself than could 
have been taken without the fertilizer. 
Then the fertilizer contains manufac- 
tured land plaster, one of the most 
powerful land stimulants. The farmer 
can wear out his soil more quickly 
than he could without the stimulating 
action of the fertilizer. 

There are two ways to tell what 
one’s land needs. Employ a commer- 
cial chemist or study the bulletins and 
reports from the soil survey stations. 
These may be obtained for a postal 
ecard. No soil in Illinois is deficient 
in more than one or two elements of 
plant food. Nitrogen sells at 15 cents 
a pound; it can often be used with 
profit in market gardening but never 
in general farming. Buy water if you 
can in time of drouth, but don’t buy 
nitrogen for general farm crops. The 
air has an inexhaustible supply of it, 


clover and all legume crops. 

For a 50-bushel crop of corn we 
must plow under two tons of clover 
hay or eight tons of manure to supply 
the nitrogen, and whoever fails to do 
as much as that will finally have soil 
that will not produce 50 bushels of 
corn. Nitrogen is contained only in 
the humus or organic matter, which 
gives to the soil its black color. 

Phosphorus is becoming deficient in 
most of the common prairie and up- 
land timber soils of Illinois. Steamed 
bone meal or raw rock phosphate 
guaranteed to contain 60 per cent of 
“bone phosphate of lime” has just i2 
per cent of phosphorus. 

At Rothamsted, England, wheat has 
averaged 37 bushels per acre every 
year for fifty-five years with heavy 
applications of commercial plant food, 
and the last five years the yield has 
been 38.8 bushels. When no _ plant 
food has been applied the yiefd has 
been only 10 bushels the last five 
years. But it would take the 37 bush- 
els of wheat to pay for the plant food. 
Pennsylvania experiments for twenty- 
four years show the same thing. From 
all the information the world affords, 
including careful experiments and 
common experience, the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers does not solve the 
problem of permanent agriculture for 
Illinois. 

Phosphorus can be bought delivered 
in most places in Illinois for 30 cents 
a pound in complete fertilizers, for 12 
cents a pound in acid phosphate, for 
10 cents a pound in steamed bone 
meal, and for 3 cents a pound in raw 
rock phosphate. 

Raw rock phosphate is not readily 
available, but it can be made avail- 
able by the farmer if he will plow it 
under with manure or clover. It is the 
original and natural phosphorus of the 
soil and will never injure any soil. 

If the farmer will invest $4.60 an 
acre in raw rock phosphate (at pres- 
ent prices) every five years, his soil 





L will grow richer in phosphorus the 


and it can be brought into the soil by 
‘ 





longer he farms it, unless he’ removes 
more than 100-bushel crops of corn. 
Potassium is very abundant in ail 
normal soils. of Illinois, but is very 
deficient in most peaty swamp soils 
and in some very sandy soils. Where 
needed it can be applied most eco- 
nomically in potassium chlorid, con- 
taining about 42 per cent of potassium. 
Soils very deficient in decaying 
organic matter, as the worn gray 
prairie land of southern Illinois, may 
have plenty of potassium but need 
more decaying vegetable matter to 
liberate it fast enough for large crops. 





MANURE FOR MEADOWS AND 
ORCHARDS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At one of the meetings at the state 
farm Mr. W. G. Whitmore, president 
and manager of the Valley Stock 
Yards, Valley, Nebraska, addressed 
the assembled farmers on the subject 
of the value of farm manures in main- 
taining soil fertility. In the course of 
his remarks he mentioned that over 
a million head of live stock annually 
passed through tineir yards and were 
fed in transit. 

Mr. Whitmore runs three large 
manure spreaders and in five years 
has doubled the yield of hay on his 
meadow lands. He stated that he had 
repeatedly urged upon the surround- 
ing farmers that they were welcome 
to draw manure from his yards, tell- 
ing them that they would find that it 
was worth far more than the labor 
cost in improving the yield of their 
crops and maintaining soil fertility. 
Only two men availed themselves of 
this offer. 

During the season of 1886 the writer 
cleaned out the stock yards round 
about the neighboring town, hauling 
three thousand loads of manure from 
these yards. This manure was ap- 
plied on fields devoted to farm crops 
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and orchard and nursery lands, with 
the result that eight years later it was 
still possible to see the last load and 
the last forkful thrown from the load 
where the application of manure 
stopped. The application of farm yard 
manure assists in maintaining a sup- 
ply of humus, which enables the soil 
to retain a larger percentage of moist- 
ure, as well as increasing the fertility 
of the soil. 

During the winter of 1907-08 the 
writer hauled over 1,100 tons of 
manure to his orchards and vineyards. 
This manure was hauled an average 
of four miles at a cost of sixty-five to 
seventy cents a ton. 

E. F. STEPHENS. 

Saline county, Nebraska. 





BLACKBERRIES TO STOP 
WASHING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer, born and raised in the 
far east Rhode Island, well remembers 
picking blackberries in the waste 
places, moist and sometimes shaded. 
And such luscious berries! Within the 
past few days the idea has dawned on 
me to set the ravines now washing 
and wasting away with each rainfall 
to blackberry roots dnd depend on 
their spreading roots to form a surface 
not to be crumbled and washed away. 
When they fully cover the surface, 
as they will do in a few years, if they 
are mulched with straw a little they 
ought to gather nearly all the wash 
from the flowing water. If they were 
a success consider the wealth to Iowa 
if all ravines and waste and inacessi- 
ble places were set in blackberries. 

These ravines once set to the above 
in a few years will need no more at- 
tention, unless to cut and trim them; 
especially if they will grow and spread 
as in New England. 

SYLVESTER S. ALDRICH. 

Mahaska county, Iowa. 
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No more paint for me! 










ie buy a roofing that requires 
painting is inviting trouble. 


Painted roofings areas out of 
date as the harvester machinery 
of thirty years ago. 


The roofing of to-day needs no 
ainting. That’s one of its great 
eatures, 


If you are still using the ‘‘old 
rubber kind,’’ the kind that re- 
quires painting every year or two 
to keep it tight, we want to tell 
you about Amatite; why it needs 
no painting; why it wears longer 
than the ‘‘smooth surfaced’’ roof-. 
ings, and why it costs dess.; 


First—Its chief ingredient is 
Coal Tar Pitch—not a ‘secret 
compound ’’ but a well known, 
long tested material, recognized 
by engineers as the greatest 
waterproofing material known. 
Two layers of this material are 
used in every sheet of Amatite. 


Second—We use two layers of 
the best grade of wool felt to hold 
the pitch in place. This wool felt 


ROOFING 


I’ve now covered every roof 
on my place with Amatite. 












gives tensile strength to the roof- 
ing, and is the best material known 
for that purpose. 


Third—On top of these four 
layers is a real mineral surface. 
This surface requires absolutely 
no painting, and adds materially 
to the life of the roofing. It is 
fire retardant. It is permanent. 


FREE SAMPLE 


We want to send you a sample 
so that you can see what a solid, 
substantial water-proof roofing 
Amatite really is. Write to-day. 
Address nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 








New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland St. Louis Pittsburg 


New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng, 








this latitude. 





SEED 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, 


Our Goddard's “SILVER KING” White 
Dent won twenty-six Grand Champion Sweepstakes 
and prizes at the 1909 Ames Short Course. One of 
the Vice-Presidents of the lowa Corn Growers’ Asso- 
c'ation writes us that he has won more than $400.00 
in cash and other prizes. We offer only “SILVER 
KING,” grown by the criginator, H. J. Goddard. 
Also all other Short Season varieties grown in 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. GET OUR CATALOGUE. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY,  - 


CORN 


SEED OATS, SEKD BARLEY, SEED FLAX, 














with a 

~ Empire Gg 

He who attempts to grow fruits without a Sprayer is handi- 

capped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all 
conspire to damage the crop, und in all cases succeed if the farmer does 


not spray. This is the only hand pump having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 
ing strainer. Valuable book of instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.,44 lirnS., Exmina, N. Y. 


King. 
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APPLE CANKER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have some young apple trees that 
have been bearing nicely for about 
four years, but a number of them seem 
to be affected with some disease of 
the bark. At the surface of the ground 
the bark dies, beginning on one side, 
and when the trunk is circled the tree 
is done for. The dead bark clings 
closely to the trunk of the tree and 
does not differ much from the live 
bark in appearance.” 

Nearly all apple bark diseases are 
called apple cankers. Apple canker 
is a dangerous disease, as it often 
kills many trees in an orchard when 
it once gets started. When it once 
gets a foothold it is-very hard to 
stamp it out. The cause of the dis- 
ease is a fungus. The fungus spores 
get started in any little crack, bruise, 
or opening in the bark. They germi- 
nate and grow very fast underneath 
the bark. At first the fungi do not 
seem to hurt the bark much. It looks 
slightly shrunken and darkened. After 
a time the bark cracks. In the mean- 
time part of the tree above the bark 
attacked suffers from lack of nourish- 
ment and in the end dies. 

The treatment for this disease is 
mostly prevention. Care must be 
taken in pruning to leave no ragged 
wounds where the fungus can get a 
good foothold. In cultivation, har- 
vesting, ete., care should be taken not 
to bark the trees. When the disease 
gets a start the best way to handle 
it is to cut away all infested trees and 
branches, and burn. If the infesta- 
tion is noticed early it may perhaps 
be checked by cutting away affected 
bark and painting with grafting wax 
or ordinary paint or tar. 





THE SQUIRRELTAIL PROBLEM. 


Wild barley (Hordeum jubatum), 
commonly known as squirreltail, has 
in the past fifteen or twenty years 
spread over almost the entire west- 
ern country. Scientists are not 
agreed as to whether it is a winter 
annual or a short perennial. Judging 
from the tenacity with which it holds 
its own when it has once secured a 
Start, even when pastured or mown, 
we are inclined to think the latter 
belief is correct. 

It secures its foothold first in moist 
places in the field, such as some part 
needing drainage, and spreads in 
every direction. The seed may be ear- 
ried long distances by the wind. 
Each seed has three awns, and when 
it drops it falls like the seed of the 
soft maple with the seed end point- 
ing downward. The seed itself is 
supplied with barbs, and expansion 
and contraction from difference in 
temperature gradually pulls it into the 
zZzround and holds it there, thus en- 
abling the germ to come in contact 
with moisture and grow. 

It is not a bad weed in the corn 
field, but is exceedingly objectionable 
in the meadow or the pasture. The 
plant in its early stages has a good 
deal of nutritive value, in fact com 
paring favorably with most of the 
grasses. After it has seeded and 
reached maturity it is of little value. 
The awns pierce the lips of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and sometimes do 
very serious damage. As it ripens its 
seed before other grasses, these awns 
go into the hay in the best shape to 
do damage. It is not so objectionable 
in the pasture as in the meadow; for 
cattle have too much sense to eat 
these ripe seed heads in the pasture. 
It merely occupies room that should 
be taken by other grasses and spreads 
from field to field. This much with 
regard to squirreltail grass in general. 

This general statement is suggested 
by a letter from a South Dakota cor 
respondent, who states his case as 
follows: He has a piece of land in- 
fested with squirreltail grass. He 
wishes to use it for pasture, and wants 
to know how to get rid of the squirrel- 
tail, and also whether it would be 
better to plow it up and seed to other 
grasses rather than leave it in wild 
grass. 

If this low land needs drainage, the 
first thing to do is to drain it: for it 
is exceedingly difficult to deal with it 
on land that is so wet that it can not 
be cultivated. Here on account of its 
peculiar way of seeding, squirreltail 
grass has every opportunity to spread 
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earlier, and, therefore, can be taken 
off before the hot days come. If we 
used either oats or spring wheat we 
would sow about two-thirds of the 
usual seeding; and in case the season 
should be dry and the clover plants 
showed signs of injury from drouth, 


and will sooner or later take the land. 
If the land does not require drain- 
age, we would break it up, put it in 
corn or potatoes one year, then seed 
it down in that latitude with spring 
wheat, oats, or barley. (The last 
would probably be the best.) If it is 
intended for meadow we would use | we would cut the nurse crop for hay 
about eight pounds of red clover and and thus insure a stand of grass. In 
ten or twelve of timothy. If inclined the section of our correspondent we 
to be moist, we would use four pounds | would give the grass seeds about the 
of red clover, two pounds of alsike, | same covering as the grain. 
and ten of timothy. We prefer barley For pasture we would use about 
for a nurse crop because it shades'the | four pounds of common red, four 
young clover plants less, matures | pounds of mammoth, two pounds of 
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alsike, and eight of ten pounds of tim- , 


othy, the object being to have as great 
a variety of grasses as possible com- 
ing into bloom at different times in 
the summer. 





SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE. 


Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent to new 
subscribers each week from the date the 
order is received until January 1, 1910, for 
only fifty cents. Hand the order to your 
local club raiser, or if there is no club 
raiser near you send the order direct to 
Walliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Stamps will be accepted. 











You bend every energy towaras 
making your farm p-odudtive. 
What are you doing towards 


making it attractive? 


Not attractive as a piece of improved 
real estate; not attractive as a money- 
making institution, but attractive as a 
home. 

If there was a farm implement that 
would make your acres more productive, 
you would buy it without question. 

Would you not, just as willingly, 
buy an instrument that would make 
your home brighter, more cheerful and 
more interesting? 

Then buy an 


Edison 
Phonograph 


the wonderful invention of Thomas A. 
Edison, an instrument planned and 
perfected for the sole purpose of so 
multiplying the songs of great singers, 
the music of famous bands and the jokes 
and stories of great entertainers, that 
everybody may enjoy what otherwise 
would be the pleasure of the few. 


and Records. 


Consider the attraction such an in- 
strument would mean in your home, 
bringing it in touch with all that is pop- 
ular and best in music and songs. 

How could your hours of rest be 
better and more profitably spent than 
by listening to a song by a prima donna 
or a music comedy favorite, a rousing 
march by a band of distinction or a 
monologue by a man who has made the 
whole country laugh? 

There is probably an Edison dealer 
in the town or city near you who has 
the new Edison Phonographs and all 
the latest Records. 
Learn about the Amberol Records—Mr. 
Fdison’s latest invention—Records that 
play twice as long as the standard Edison 
Records and longer than any other 
Record of any kind. 
son dealer near you, write us for a com- 
plete catalogue of Edison Phonographs 


Ask to hear them. 


If there is no Edi- 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CoO. 
160 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Prevention is better than cure. A few cents worth of Hygeno—that time tried, dead- 
sure, dip and disinfectant, not only insures your stock against all contagious diseases, but 
promptly rids them of allinsect pests. Read what T. B. P. earson, Thornton, Indiana, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, American Duroc Jersey Swine Breede rs’ Association says: 


Hygeno is a money-saver and a mon- 
ey-maker—it sav 
eases and help 

er profit. At dealers: if yours can't 


send to us can’t affo 
Write for our valuable free shee meee 
“*How to Raise Healthy Stock.” 
The Hygeno Disinfectant Co., 
8 Euclid Ave., 
eee oO. 


cleans out insect 


supply you DISINFECTANT No farmer A a 





itiyseno is great. The satisfaction 


s loss from dis- Hy in Knowing your Hook ya gute trom 
ve deadly diseases is worth a thous. 
ck tobring gre at- jy [Pao and times what it costs. It certainly 


ts prompt! 
bo Without it— he 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








GUIDING THOUGHT FOR MAY. 
THE OPTIMIST’S CREED 
Make the best of everything, think 
the best of everybody, hope the best 


for yourself, and give to all, all Love. 
—Chas. Dickens. 








a mother leaves the home 
nest no one but those ones left fully 
comprehend the immeasurable loss. 
One beautiful thought that sustains 
one at such a time is the blessed 
memory of past joys. While looking 
over a box where was kept the 
precious things for this department we 
found some clippings and notes meant 
for Hearts and Homes, so we insert 
them, knowing the readers will feel 
an increased interest in what was 
chosen by the dear friend who has 
gone. 


When 





Circumstance is a straight-jacket to 
all inclination, but friendly hands may 
remove it. 





sense to back our 
can be given 
“not what we 
that brings 


With common 
blessings much comfort 
our friends, and it is 
have but what we share” 
joy to all hearts. 


If common sense could be bought at 
the drug store doctors would be rid of 
many patients. 

There is so much happiness derived 
from a kind action, that were it not 
for the motive charity might be called 
supreme selfishness. 


Our higher interests should make us 
overlook the little actions of our 
neighbors. We only see or hear what 
takes place when the window is open. 
We can never judge from what takes 
place when the window is closed. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“Resolved, That [ will pick good 
points in place of flaws; 

“Resolved, That I will wear friendly 
glasses on my nose. 

“Resolved, That I will look inward, 
not outward (and, one might add, up, 
not down, and lend a hand).” 

Be your own neighbor and criticise 
yourself. 





Character and circumstance are to a 
great degree results of inherited tend- 
encies over which we have no control 
—accidents of birthplace, in the 
choosing of which we had no voice. 





THE FLOWER FEVER. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

It is very evident from her article 
in Hearts and Homes of April 9th that 
Mrs. Parsons has contracted the 
“flower fever,” and from the symptoms 
it promises to be a bad case. When 
one can wax so eloquent over a bed of 
eight geraniums it surely assumes a 
most malignant form. She has my 
sympathy, and the satisfaction of 
knowing she is not alone in her love 
for flowers, but that the world is full 
of kindred spirits. It is rather a 
peculiar disease in being both consti- 
tutional and contagious. The latter 
form is often not so serious, but the 
former is hopeless, as I know from 
years of experience, my case being 
hereditary. 

Whatever form it assumes it is in- 
curable, and of long duration, even ex- 
ceeding that esthetic ailment so pop- 
ular in our childhood days at the coun- 
try school, one variety of which was 
said to last seven years. It has, luck- 
ily for the present generation of 
youngsters, gone entirely out of 
fashion. Not so the with the flower 
fever. 

While there is no cure, great relief 
can be afforded by in some measure 
satisfying the great and unlimited 
craving of the patient for all manner 
of flowers and growing things. At 
first a few will satisfy; but like all 
opiates or stimulants, as time goes on 
it requires larger and still larger doses 
to produce the desired effect. 

Far be it from me to say a word 
against that grand old favorite for 
bedding, the geranium. It can always 
be depnended upon for blossoms from 
the time it is put out in the yard until 
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freezing weather. It truly deserves 
all Mrs. Parsons has said in its favor, 
and more. If slips are started during 
the summer, some say in August, and 
some prefer to start them when put- 
ting them out in the spring and pinch- 
ing them back to keep them shapely, 
one can have plenty of flowers all win- 
ter in a sunny window with no care 
except enough water and a tempera- 
ture above freezing. Then in March 
the plants will be large enough to 
start slips from again, and with the 
rooted slips and the old plants one 
can have many more than a dollar’s 
worth for bedding by the time they 
can safely be put out in the ground. 

But this is usually about the last 
of May. I have even had to cover 
them after that time to save them, 
and there are hardy plants and bulbs 
that will be giving us a profusion of 
bloom long before that. 

When Mrs. Parsons was writing her 
article and enjoying her geraniums 
and gladiolus in anticipation, or rather 
retrospection, my crocuses were giv- 
ing me pleasure by their gay blossoms 
in reality. I sometimes think that the 
flowers which give us the most joy are 
the very early and the very late ones, 
because they come when flowers are 
scarcest. 

Before the leaves on the trees and 
grass have hardly begun to show 
green, when everything looks dingy 
and grimy after the long winter, both 
indoors and out, and we begin to long 
for something bright and cheery, and 
the weather is uncertain and nasty 
and disagreeable, then it is that the 
crocuses, the delicate little scillas, the 
“glory-of-the-snow,” and the grape 
hyacinths come and bid us have faith, 
for spring is surely coming. 

Last fall I bought a hundred mixed 
crocus bulbs for fifty cents and planted 
around the very edge of a little formal 
garden of four beds, which is the only 
attempt at formal gardening or fancy 
beds I have. There they will be en- 
tirely out of the way and ready to 
bloom again next year and for many 
succeeding years, increasing in num- 
ber and beauty all the time. Before 
the tops die I Shall stir the ground 
carefully on top so as not to injure 
the bulbs and plant sweet alyssum 
seeds right over them, and it will not 
disturb them in the least. 

On March 22d this year my first 
crocuses bloomed. They were three 
bright yellow ones that burst out of 
the ground without my even suspect- 
ing they had any intention of it. The 
yellow ones always come first for me, 
but are closely followed by the others 
in purple, lavender, striped, and white. 
In a few days more there were dozens 
of them, and on Easter I counted over 
a hundred, notwithstanding the fact 
that there had been freezing nights 
the preceding week and a fierce wind 
for several days which beat and 
bruised them cruelly. Sometimes it 
takes us years to see the wisdom of 
Mother Nature in caring for her chil- 
dren. I had always thought how much 
prettier crocuses would be if they only 
had longer stems, and not till last 
week did I realize that if the stems 
were long the high winds we often 
have in their season would whip them 
to pieces. 

Every day for the two weeks that 
the crocuses have been blooming I 
have said to myself, “Well, just today’s 
blossoms are worth the fifty cents I 
paid for the bulbs,” and they will 
bloom another week yet, so you can 
see for yourself what a profitable in- 
vestment it was. I think I shall in- 
vest in another hundred next fall. 

Some of the writers for the high 
priced eastern magazines that cater 
to the tastes and pocketbooks of 
millionaire New Yorkers, who have 
country homes with half a score of 
men to care for their gardens, advo- 
cate the planting of crocuses promis- 
cuously in the sod over the lawn. That 
may do very well in the barren rocky 
soil of the east, where they have little 
or no sod worthy the name, and where 
they are planted by the thousands, as 
many do on large estates, but for our 
modest. home ‘grounds, with our thick, 
heavy blue grass sod, which would ex- 
cite the envy of any easterner, it is 
much better to plant them ‘in culti- 
vated ground. While they look very 
pretty dotting the lawn with yellow 
and white and purple and lilac flawers, 
the blossoms are not nearly so large, 
nor the stems so long, as when planted 
in loose -soil; besides, the blue grass 
chokes them out in a very few- years. 
An ideal place for them, and daffodils 
as well, is along the edge of beds or 





borders, or along walks or drives. 
After the tops die down the lawn 
mower can be run right over them and 
they are not in the way of anything 
else. 

By the time the crocuses are done 
blooming the hyacinths and some of 
the daffodils will be out, for they are 
pushing up big, fat, promising look- 
ing buds now. Then the early tulips 
will flaunt their gorgeous colors, gaily 
vieing with the peonies and “bleeding 
heart” (if it does not get frozen too 
many times) as to which can be the 
most showy. Some of the shrubs such 
as Japan quince, forsythia, and spirea, 
will be blooming in the meantime as 
well as the fruit trees and early wild 
flowers. All this wealth of beauty will 
come before Mrs. Parsons can even 
put her geraniums out when the 
spring is cold and backward. 

For the busy housewife these hardy 
plants and many others which come 
later and will give a succession of 
bloom throughout the season can be 
had with so little care after the first 
planting that it seems a pity that so 
many farm yards are wihout them. As 
Mrs. Parsons says, they should be 
planted in plain view from the win- 
dows of the living rooms where she 
can enjoy them when the weather is 
too bad or she is too busy or tired to 
go out to them. An occasional glance 
at them from the kitchen window will 
make the day brighter and the work 
easier, 

They will bloom several days earlier 
if planted in a sunny sheltered spot 
on the east or south side of the house. 
With the exception of the hyacinths, 
which usually last only about three 
years, but they are so dainty and del- 
icately beautiful and so fragrant that 
one just must have a few of them, and 
the tulips which need resetting every 
three years, all the plants or bulbs I 
have mentioned are perfectly hardy 
and increase in numbers and beauty 
each year. When once established the 
peonies and some sorts of daffodils 
or narcissi, and iris, which is another 
valuable hardy plant, will form great 
handsome clumps, and each in its sea- 
son give the utmost satisfaction. 

MARGARET FLINDT. 





Miss Martha Van Rensaeller, lec- 
turer on home economics, of Cornell 
University, gives high praise to farm- 
ers’ wives whom she supervises in 
their reading couse. She says the 
woman from the country takes a deep 
interest in the study of scientific home 
management, because she desires to 
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be a helpmate to her husband; this the 
city woman does not do, and so farm- 
ers’ wives excel. 





FRIENDLY CHATS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

How beautiful the yards look as they 
take on their fresh green covering. 

We enjoy Wallaces’ Farmer more 
than I can tell, and consider it an im- 
portant factor in our home. 

I enjoy planning the gardening and 
have been quite successful along that 
line, but chickens do not seem to do 
well for me. Perhaps I have never 
given them enough time. 

We have just ordered a _fireless 
cooker, which is lined with metal, 
fitted with aluminum cooking utensils, 
and has a roasting attachment. We 
have read so much about these cook- 
ers, both in this paper and others, that 
we have become greatly interested. 
Perhaps later I can tell the sisters 
something of interest in connection 
with this cooker. 

Did any of you ever try the steel 
cut oat meal? We like it ever so 
much better than the rolled oats. We 
enjoy the following: 

Brown Bread: One cup oat meal, 
one cup flaked rye, one-half cup corn 
meal, one-half of a cup corn meal, one- 
half of a cup graham, three-fourths 
of a cup brown sugar, one teaspoon 
salt, mixed together dry; one and one- 
half cups buttermilk, two tablespoon- 
fuls cream (sweet or sour), one-fourth 
of a cup molasses, one somewhat 
heaping teaspoon soda dissolved in 
above. Stir in the dry mixture and 
then add an egg and beat well. This 
can be steamed in a two-quart mold. 
Three hours is the time I steam over 
the fire. 

Apple Pie: One and one-half cups 
well sweetened apple sauce; yolks of 
two eggs; one-half cup raisins cooked 
for ten minutes in as little water as 
possible. Put the raisins into apple 
sauce and add one-half teaspoon cin- 
namon. Bake in one crust. Use the 
whites of eggs for top of pie. 

Last fall we put some pumpkins and 
squashes into our storeroom in the 
second story. We cooked the last 
squash, which was perfectly sound, in 
March, and the last pumpkin we pre- 
pared for pies about a week ago. We 
dried some pumpkin according to the 
directions which I saw in Hearts and 
Homes. We have not used that, for 
the fresh pumpkin has lasted beyond 
my expectations. MORE. 














shirts. 





ity, will highly please you. 


your dealer. 
take no ‘‘just-as-good,’ 


refund your money. 


\ You'll Like: This Shirt 


because it isso well made and durable. Material is fine cham- 
bray, indigo dye, absolutely fast. 
needieé machine which keeps stitching exactly uniform. 
Sleeves are slit in the side, not in seams as in ordinary work 

= No dirt, chaff, etc.,can sift through because there is no 
gaping—absolately rip-and- -tear-proof. 


SIGNAL BRAND Shirt 


You pay $1.00 for as good in other makes. We turn out 
better goods for less money because we specialize all 
work in our factories, and all our hands are experts. 


Try a Signal Brand Shirt—the generous fullness, 
smooth, easy fit, careful gg extra qual- 
Signal Brand work 
clothes—shirts, coats, overalls, pants, are all cquall 
well-made, comfortable and long- wearing. As 
If he hasn’ t them or won’t get them, 
’ but send us 50c and your 
size, and get a Signal Brand Hickory Work Shirt. 
If it isn’t deter than we claim, return it and we 


Hilker-Wiechers Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
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and the 
price is 
only 
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our large catalogs of 
furntture, ladie: 
suits and Ann Write for them today. 








ESPENHAIN’S 


Furnishers of Home Gomplete 
$10 Morris Rocker for $4.50 


We supply you with anything that you may need for your home 
or personal use. 
luxurious, comfortable seated Morris Rockers. 
out-of-town patrons our dependable furniture, which we are offering 
at marvelous low prices, we offer you this magnificent library rocker, 
made of solid oak, beautiful finished in the dark golden, upholstered 
in Emitation Leather, with an adjustable back. 
heavily carved front, which adds to the richness of its appearance 
and the deep diamond tufted heavy ruffled edge back.—In fact, you 
must see this Rocker to fully appreciate its value. 
spring seat 19x21 inclres. 

Will be shipped to you K. D. (which takes a cheaper rate) direct 
from our factory in 

Write for our $1.00 grade printed dinoleum tn two-yard widths tn 
beautiful tile, scroll, block or hardwood effeets, while it 
lasts. Price per square yard 


ESPENHAIN’S, 


Every home should have one of these massive, 
To introduce to our 


Notice the 
It also has a 


Michigan. Weight about 50 pounds. 


che eee 49c 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE GREAT COUNCIL AT 
JERUSALEM. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 23, 1909.—Acts 15:1-5, 22 
to 29.) 

“And certain men came down from 
Judea and taught the brethren, say- 
ing, Except ye be circumcised after 
the custom of Moses, ye can not be 
saved. (2) And when Paul and Bar- 
nabas had no small dissension and 
questioning with them, the brethren 
appointed that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should go up to 
Jerusalem unto the apostles and eld- 
ers about this question. (3) They 
therefore, being brought on their way 
by the church, passed through both 
Phoenicia and Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles: and they 
caused great joy unto all the brethren. 
(4) And when they were come to Jeru- 
salem, they were received of the 
church and the apostles and the eld- 
ers, and they rehearsed all things that 
God had done with them. (5) But 
there rose up certain of the sect of 
the Pharisees who believed, saying, It 
is needful to circumcise them and to 
charge them to keep the law of Moses. 

(22) Then it seemed good to the 
apostles and the elders, with the whole 
church, to choose men out of their 
company, and send them to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas; namely, 
Judas called Barsabas, and Silas, chief 
men among the brethren: (25) and 
they wrote thus by them, The apostles 
and the elders, brethren, unto’ the 
brethren who are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greet- 
ing: (24) Forasmuch as we _ have 
heard that certain who sent out from 
us have troubled you with words, sub- 
verting your. souls; to whom we gave 
no commandment; (25) it seemed 
good unto us, having come to one ac- 
cord, to choose out men and send 
them unto you with our beloved Bar- 
nabas and Paul, (26) men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (27) We have 
sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 
themselves also shall tell vou’ the 
same things by word of mouth. (28) 
For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things: 
(29) that ye abstain from things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from _ fornica- 
tion; from which if ye keep your- 
selves, it shall be well with you. 
Fare ye well.” 

In the lesson of April 4th we have 
seen the extraordinary means neces- 
sary to show Peter that he should 
preach the gospel to a Roman officer 
and Gentile, and in Acts 11 we have 
seen how difficult it was for Peter to 
justify himself to the brethren at 
Jerusalem for holding fellowship with 
Gentile Christians. Then the charge 
was not that he had preached the gos- 
pel to them, but that he had eaten 
with them, sat down at the same table 
with them. All the world over, when 
you invite men to your table, it in- 
volves some sort of social equality. 
And Peter had eaten with a Roman, a 
Gentile! How horrible that was! We 
have seen the broad ground on which 
Peter justifies himself, namely, God 
had recognized them by giving them 
the Holy Ghost as well as we. How 
could I refuse to eat with those whom 
God has visibly owned to be His chil- 
dren as He did us at Pentecost? 

The church at Jerusalem was satis- 
fied for the time being. When the 
church at Antioch was established, 

Jarnabas had been sent to see that 
everything was done right. He was 
satisfied, and this again quieted the 
church at Jerusalem. But things had 
changed. aul and Jarnabas' had 
gone on a long missionary journey 
occupying at least a year, perhaps two. 
Churches had been organized in many 
different places. Great numbers of 
Gentiles had been received. The 
orthodox Jews at Jerusalem now be- 
gan to fear that the orthodox element 
would be entirely swallowed by this 
heathen horde, and that the founders 
of the church would lose their prestige 
and authority. This was the worst 
side of it. 

The bitter side was this: The Jews 
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for ages had been recognized as the 


people of God. They were forbidden 
to recognize any uncircumcised man 
as a brother. They could trade with 
him, dispute with him, but must on 
no account treat him as an equal or 
have any social intercourse with him. 
Many of them were thoroughly con- 
scientious in their opposition to the 
admission of Gentiles into the Chris- 
tian church which they themselves re- 
garded as merely a sect of the Jews. 
As they saw it, their most sacred cus- 
toms were to be rudely set aside and 
that, too, through the influence of one 
who had been their champion in 
former days, Saul of Tarsus, a Phari- 
see of the strictest sect, a disciple of 
Gamaliel, now passing under the name 
of Paul. 

And so some time after the return 
of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch, 
certain men, Christians, of course, 
came down from Judea and taught 
the brethren: “Except ye be circum- 
cised after the custom of Moses, ye 
can not be saved.’ This brought up 
once more the question whether in 
order to be a Christian a man must 
become a Jew; in other’ words, 
whether Judaism was a _ world-wide 
religion or a mere sect of the Jews. 
This Paul would not for a moment 
admit. He and Barnabas had no 
small disputing with the others on 
this vital point. The church at 
Antioch was divided, although the ma- 
jority was evidently with Paul. Jeru- 
salem was. still regarded as_ the 
mother church, and so it was deter- 
mined to send a delegation to Jerusa- 
lem to determine this most important 
of all questions at that time, the status 
or standing of the Gentiles in the 
Christian church. Certain others went 
with them, of Whom one was a Gentile, 
a sample of the Jewish converts. 

This is evidently the third time Paul 
had visited Jerusalem after his con- 
version; once three years afterwards, 
when he spent a fortnight with Peter, 
the second in the year 44 when he 
took up the first collection for the 
poor saints in Jerusalem; and now he 
goes for the settlement of the great 
question of Gentile equality. 

He first held private interviews 
with Peter, James, and John, “who 
seemed to be pillars” (Galatians 2:9). 
Prudence demanded this; for both he 
and Barnabas were under public sus- 
picion. When all was ready, a great 
meeting of the whole church was 
called, afterwards known as the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. It was the first gen- 
eral assembly or synod of the Chris- 
tian church. There was no doubt a 
good deal of sharp controversy at the 
first which had not been recorded. 

Four speakers are mentioned, and 
we have quite full notes of the re- 
marks of two of them. First of Peter, 
who sided with Paul (Acts 15:7-11). 
He took the ground that these late 
converts were not the first, “that a 
good while ago” he himself had re- 
ceived Cornelius; that he had begun 
the work, Paul merely carried it on: 
that the reception of the Holy Ghost 
by the Gentiles should settle the mat- 
ter once for all; that really it was a 
great deliverance to be free from the 
Jewish yoke which neither they nor 
their fathers had been able to bear; 
and that it was a great thing to know 
that by believing in Christ both Jew 
and Gentile could be saved. Neither 
could be saved in any other way. 

Then Paul and Barnabas told of the 
mighty work of grace in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, of which they had been 
witnesses, and of all the sufferings 
they had personally endured, 

At the last James gave his views, 
and his word decided the matter; for 
everybody believed in James. The 
Jews believed in him; for in all his 
outward life he lived as the strictest 
of them. Tradition tells us that he 
wore the long hair and beard of the 
Nazarite, with the linen ephod of the 
priest, serving with bare feet in the 
temple, and this man gave it as his 
deliberate view that the Mosaic laws 
were not of eternal obligation. He re- 
minded them that the work did not 
begin with Paul, but with Peter, or 
Simeon, calling him by his old Jewish 
name. He quotes Amos 9:11-12 to 
prove that Judaism itself was but a 
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preparation for Christianity; that it 
was intended from the very first that 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
should in the end be preached to all 
men. He proposed that they put no 
unnecessary burden on these new con- 
verts, but ask them for their own good 
as well as the peace of the church to 
abstain from certain things embodied 
in the decree which is the special 
subject of the lesson. 

And to this the great majority 
agreed. It was agreed first to put the 
opinion of the church in writing and 
send Barsabas and Silas, two of their 
leading men, to testify as to its cor- 
rectness and to explain it more fully 
(Verse 22). Next they recognized 
these Gentiles as brethren and recog- 
nized also the validity of the elder- 
ship which they had chosen (Verse 
23). Next, they repudiated the men 
who raised the question of circum- 
cision, as having no authority from 
the church, but speaking from their 
own responsibility; and going still 
further, they charged them with sub- 
verting the souls of the Gentile con- 
verts (Verse 24). They vouched for 
Barnabas and Paul as beloved 
brethren whose sincerity had been 
evidenced by risking their lives time 
and again. They then, speaking with 
the authority of the Holy Ghost, asked 
these Gentiles to do four things: ‘“Ab- 
stain from things sacrificed to idols, 
and from blood, and from. things 
strangled, and from fornication.” 

The first was of very great import- 
ance, especially to new converts living 
as many of them did, near Paphos and 
Antioch, two of the most noted of 
heathen sanctuaries, where in connec- 
tion with idol feasts there was always 
the most shameless debauchery and 
licentiousness. This was most help- 
ful to these Gentile Christians, as it 
shielded them from the greatest of 
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temptations. At the same time this 
would be a noted concession to Jewish 
feelings, and prejudices. 

The abstaining from things strangled 
was likewise a concession to the Jew- 
ish brethren. The flesh of things 
strangled was a delicacy in the view 
of many Gentiles, while to the Jew it 
was an abomination. They therefore 
could not fellowship together in meals 
unless the Gentile gave it up, which 
he was urged to do. It was better 
for the Gentile to give up a delicacy 
due to a depraved taste than for a 
Jew to give up a principle which in 
itself was absolutely right. 

The Gentile was asked to abstain 
from eating blood, because Moses had 
taught that life was in the blood and 
that it was the blood that made atone- 
ment. To the Jew, therefore, blood 
was a sacred thing. 

Finally, they were directed to keep 
themselves from licentiousness, the 
besetting sin of all heathen nations. 

This decree settled for all time the 
great principle that man is not justi- 
fled by the law, by the observance of 
form either Jewish or Christian, nor 
even by good works, but by personal 
faith and trust in Jesus.of Nazareth. 
It condemned the spirit of caste which 
still lingers even in some Christian 
churches and established on broad 
grounds the brotherhood of man, the 
absolute equality before God and in 
the Christian church of every sincere 
believer. In Christ Jesus “there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free.” Incidentally, it 
established Paul’s independent mis- 
sion. It recognized him as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, and made him a pillar 
in the Gentile branch of the church, as 
James, Peter, and John were pillars 
in the Jewish branch; two branches, 
but one tree. 











Permanently, absolutely air- 
tight—that is why it cuts 
down fuel bills one-third 
year after year. Just figure 
what a big total this fuel- 
saving will, in the long run, 
amount to. 


ARCADIAN now-seeaxasis RANGES 
are fuel savers because they are riveted airtight in exactly the same way as a loco- 


And to do this, a range must be made of malleable iron. Cast iron 
ermanently airtight—-they are only bolted, 


motive boiler. 


or so-called steel ranges cannot be made 
and the seams stuffed with stove putty. 
a year, drafts enter everywhere, fanning or checking the 
ruining proper baking and cooking. Because the ARCADIAN is 
tight, from first to last it is such a fuel-saver, perfect baker and work-saver. 

Unless you know inside facts about range construction, it is easier to buy a poor 
range thana goodone. Our free booklet tells inside facts. It willsave you a good sum 
“of money. It will interest you from cover to cover—and it's free. Write for it today. 


Arcadian Malleable Range Co. pept.« Milwaukee, Wis. 


sscaeeethanbatdtaasarcecéen 


Lasts longest because made 
of malleable iron and char- 
coal iron plates, which con- 
struction does not go all to 
pieces from expansion and 
contraction caused by heat, 
as in cast-iron or steel ranges 


hen this putty crumbies, in six months or 
ire, wasting fuel, and utterly 
nently air- 
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itself in your home. 


special offer. Do it now. 





Freight Prepaid 


So Much Talked About—No Ice Required 


Yet it keeps milk, meats, etc., /onger than an ice box. All we 
ask is your permission to let the Allwin Iceless Refrigerator prove 


EEPING FOOD WITHOUT ICE 


is an easy problem. The Temperature of the Earth—Evap ton of Mol 
tion of Air—tiree of Nature's principles combined makes the Allwin Iceleas the most suc 
Wjcessful Kefrigerator made, The Allwin is made on the principle of a dumbwaiter—the 

provision chamber 18 raised and lowered by turning the crank. Can be installed on the well 

platform, porch or kitchen and lowered intothe well, cistern, or 4 feet underground any, 
where First cost the only cost—Inexpensive— Sanitary—Always maintains an ever 
temperature. We want to send you an Iceless Refrigerator on 30 day’ Free Trial. 
« If it doesn’t prove every claim we make for itand more too, then it sha’n’t cost 
youacent. Send us your name and address for our free catalogue and 


GALE MFG. CO., 150 Adams St., Galesburg, Ill. 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 


periect—most economical 
money back if it's not. 


most satisfactory range fur you to use—Your 


Send for Catalug No. 116 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 


mazoo in her home. 


You can buy on easy time payments or pay casi if 


you like. lither way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


We Pay the 
Freight 


A Kalamazes 


Direct to You 














When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ZAM » We will pay the 
e- A ) freight both ways 


and refund your 
money if after thirty 
days trial you do not 
find the WATER- 
LOO BOY gasoline 
engine entirely satis- 
factory. Wemake this offer to youin 
good faith and trust to your honor to 
gee the engine a fair and satisfactory 

. Wemake you judge of the merits 
be ym our engine. 


The Waterloo Boy 


will do more work than any $45 a month hired 
pa ou ever heard of, and we’ll let you prove 
e’ll send a Waterloo Boy to any re- 


TL Pathe farmer who will hitch the engine == 
he hard work and give it a month’s trial. 
are one of them. If it doesn’t convince you that 
you are losing money by not having it on your 
place, send it back, freight charges at our expense. 


Our terms make it easy for any farmer to own 
a Waterloo Boy. 


You can afford to buy a gasoline engine, for 
they are money-savers, but you can’t afford to buy 
until you’ve tried the Waterloo Boy. It has 
already stood the test of 17 years steady serviceand 
is good for a lifetime. It is guaranteed for 
five years. It is the simplest engine to operate— 
most economical of fuel—develops the full rated 
horse power—safest engine built—never balks in any 
weather—costs only five cents a day to run. 

We have a fully illustrated catalog describing the W: 


aterloo 
Boy engine we giving many valuable engine facts, Write 
for it. Do it today, while it’s on your mind, Address 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
186 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 











Put Mica Plated Roofs on 
Your Buildings 


This mineral plating on Gal-va-nite Roofing means that the roof 
will last as long as the buildings, that you will never have to paint it, 
that you will get a lower rate of insurance because even live coals ean- 
not set it atire, that it will be lightning prooi, that.no change of temper- 
ature can affect it so butit.willlay flat.and smooth, that it will: be pli- . 
able-aid easily haudled and laid with only a hammer and jack-knife— 
that your reoft will be exactly alike on both sides, so that there: will be 
no danger from tire or rot from the inside. 

You cannot afford to put a roof on any building until you have sent 


for samples of 
pale, 
~ re 


Lee 


ne rents ASP 


and tested them out to your own Stoofh We will also senta prac- | 
—_ book on roofing in general and telling ip detail‘ the good points of ! 
-Va-Lil te. 


UNION ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Main Factory and Office 
1120 East 7th St, ST. Paul, MINN. 


Distributing ompantes in 32 | 
Central Cities. 
Branch Factory and Felt Mill at“ 
Clinton, lowa. 














LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Jones National School of Auctioneering 


The School with succeseful graduates and experienced 
instructors in every department 
AND MAKE FROM $1,200 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


If you are interested or doubt the above statement, write for our catalogue and let us prove 


the statement. It costs us more to send it than it does you to write for it. Write today. It 
is free. Address 


Summer Term Opens July 19th. 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 1215 Washington Bivd., Chicago, II). 











INCUBATOR PRICES SMASHED! 





Send Don’t waste a single 


minete! Sendat onee for . 

big FreeBoek and our spe- 

Quick cial smashed prices on ure a Cc 
the world-famous Sure 

For Hatch incubators. ©loxing out an over-run of stock. All sizes— 

going at figures never heard of before. Best incubator in the 

world. Will coin money for you. A record-breaker 


Free Book for results. f you are in the poultry business 
a A d T k his is the incubator you want. If you’re net in the 


business, stert now. Big profits on small capital. 

Don't lay this paper 
Your Pick 2%" &! :08 write Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
Box 69 Fremont, Neb. 

















Galvanized Chicken Coops 


State Expeiimental Sta- Made of galvanized fron. Will keep your chicks 
tions. 1,400 tab.ets prepaid | free from lice and mites; no more drowned chickens. 
-) fore1.25. Warranted.Raticide | Size 24x20xi6inches. Write for prices today. 


— te 25c. Ask d ist 
nd direct. Bookler tree. | W. L. MORRISON, Conway, lowa 
F.D. Chemical Cos, Fort Dodge, '® | Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


Kills Pocket Gophers and 
Ground Squirrels, Endorsed 








WALLACES’ FARMER 
Poultry Department. 





Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








COOPS. 


Coops for hen and chicks are either 
V-shaped or box coops. The usual 
form of V-shaped coops is to have 
three sides boarded over, the front 
slatted, and no floor. One form of the 
V-coop might be called an L coop, as 
the back is straight and it and two 
sides boarded all the way, while the 
front is boarded half the way down 
and the other half slatted. This half 
boarded front gives shelter from the 
rain and sun. Some of the V coops 
consist of a skeleton frame of slats 
with shelter boards which are re- 
moved at will. These boards are 
nailed together to cover half of the 
entire side of the coop, and are quickly 
put in place. 

Box coops are cheaply made from 
grocery boxes. A box two feet square 
is a good size. Make the front higher 
than the back, cover with tarred paper 
to make rain-proof, and cut a small 
door in which, er about the top edge 
of the box, bore holes for ventilation 
if the front door is kept closed. 
Twenty-four inches. high in front and 
sixteen in rear is about right.. A good 
coop for a “varmint” infested farm is 


the addition of two shutters hinged 
one on each side with a.sloping piece 
cut from each front. These shutters 


hook together at night and a shelter 
board the width of the coop, which fits 


into the top of the coop on slides, is 
pulled out. When the shutters. are 
opened this board rests on the slope 
at the top, giving complete protection 
from the sun. 

It is well to have movable floors for 
use in damp weather, but: ordinarily 
the coop is better without a floor, and 
is easier cleaned, as the coop is mere- 
ly moved its length each day. If a 
floor is used it should stand up from 
the ground on runners; if these are 
allowed to project beyond the coop a 
loose board may be placed across them 
for feeding. 





RAISING CHICKS WITH HENS. 


A subscriber writes: 

“I. would like some advice about 
raising chickens with -hens. . How 
should I care for the young chicks. in 


‘made from the above dimensions, with 


order to keep them in a healthy and: 
growing condition? What should their : 
food consist of, and. what kind of a‘ 


corrall, to extend around the house 


house should I provide fer them? 
Would it be advisable to-have a smalt: 
-house for them all. to roost in, and a‘ 


so the. hens and chicks -could be let * 


out during the day, or should -I have a 
separate box.or coop for each hen and 
brood and keep them in until the 
chicks get large enough to follow the 


‘hen? Also what breed of chickens 


have proved to.be the best layers? : 


Hew would you suggest that a coop or 
box .be- made?” 


These questions should have been 


answered earlier in the season, but as 


the majority of hen hatched chicks : 


“are yet to come off we trust it is not 


too -late to answer them now. The 


first step:in caring for chickens with . 
hens is to hatch them right, give the: 


each week with lice powder, and by all 
means feed her well. Place corn and 
water where she can get them, and 
feel her crop at night to make sure 
that she is eating. If necessary, take 
her from the nest each evening to 
eat. 

Do not disturb her when the chicks 
are hatching; from the time the chicks 
begin to peep let her alone. When 
the chicks are hatched put just a drop 
of salty grease on the top of each 
little head, dust the mother hen thor- 
oughly with lice powder, and grease 
her head, throat, and about the vent 
with salty grease. 

Each hen should have a coop and a 
runway for her chickens to herself. 
In warm weather a hen can care for 
from twenty to twenty-five chicks; 
hence the chicks from two to three 
sitting hens can be given to one hen 
if properly housed, and the other two 
hens re-set. If a common runway is 


‘hen a comfortable nest, keep it clean, : 
‘|.keep her free. from lice by treating | 


‘mixed with its contents. 
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used and all hens cooped close to- 
gether the chicks will run to any hen, 
and the best mother will have most 
of the chicks. A persuasive clucking 
hen will call every chick, and almost 
pe lifted off her feet by a crowd of 
active chicks when a quiet hen will 
not nave a chick under her. One 
night under an overcrowded hen will 
do much damege to the flock of 
chicks. To avoid this, either have 
wire runways or scatter the coops so 
that the chicks of each brood are out 
of calling distance of the hens. 

At weaning time the chicks may be 
housed together in an open front 
roomy shed with roosts two feet from 
the ground. It is better if the hen is 
cooped until the chicks are feathered 
It is not as good for the hen, but she 
will not suffer from confinement in a 
coop two feet square, and the chicks 
will pe much vetter off. Keep before 
them clean, dry cracked grain, beef 
scrap, grit, and water. 

The White Leghorns are claimed to 
be the best layers of all the breeds, 
and most of our large egg farms are 
stocked with this breed, but any of 
the popular breeds will give a satis- 
factory egg yield with good care and 
feed. What the egg. breeds gain on 
eggs they lose when it comes to the 
table. Get the breed you like best. 
The question of coops will be treated 
in another article. 





FEEDING POULTRY FOR BEST 
RESULTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In my last article I promised to tell 
you in my next how I feed poultry for 
best results. For the sake of con- 
venience I wish to divide what I am 
to write under three heads. First, 
Feeding for Eggs. Second, Feeding 
Young Chicks; Third, Feeding for 
Market. 

Feeding for Eggs: While the breed 
and strain of a fowl has much to do 
with the number of eggs produced, the 
feed bucket has a far more prominent 
place. This fact may be well under- 
stood, but it is not generally regarded. 
Reckless feeding as seen among the 
average farmers, and townspeople as 
well, gives no promise of either eggs 
or profit. Some weeks ago a man 
asked me to take a look at his pen 
of high priced strain of full bloods, 
which had proven a disappointment in 
the matter of eggs. These birds I 
found confined in-a small filthy yard 
with a dry goods box for a roosting 
and laying place. The box was both 
dark and:damp. The feed, which con- 


. sisted mostly of corn, was thrown into 


the filth of the yard and was sadly 
This man 
complained of -his- breed and wondered 
why he did not get eggs. This was 


in town, and is not an exceptional 


case. 
A little before the above case I was 
visiting a farmer in the country. 
Towards evening the farmer took me 
out to look over his flock of hens. I 
counted some four hundred of them, 
or rather estimated the number. He 
had not had an egg, he told me, in 
three months. These fowls were all 
colors and sizes and ages. They 
roosted everywhere and anywhere. 1 
wanted ta know what he was feeding, 


and he: brought out a half bushel of 


shelled corn. He said he fed this 
twice a day, and that they skirmished 
for the rest of their food. I discovered 
that they skirmished among the hogs 
and cattle, which were being fed large 
quantities of corn. They must have 
eaten two bushels of corn a day. At 
this time corn was selling on the mar- 
ket for 60 cents. It was costing that 
farmer $1.20 per day to feed his fowls, 
and had cost him that for’ three 
months with not an egg to show for it. 
In other words, it had cost him $108 
in three months, and not a cent of in- 
come. This man did not care to count 
the cost, but said he was “looking for 
a right smart of eggs in the spring 
and summer.” He should have been 
selling ten dozen eggs at that time 
per day at 28 cents per dozen. I did 
my best to set him right, but he 
“hadn’t time to bother.” 

Had that flock been mine I would 
have sorted out two hundred of the 
aged and about twenty cockerels and 
put them on the market. For the re- 
maining one hundred and seventy-five 
I would have provided a warm house. 
Next I would have changed their 
rations and crowded them into laying. 
Their feed would have cost me less 
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than 50 cents per day and they would 
have been giving me at least three 
times that amount in eggs. I am 
satisfied this could have been done. 
I know of nothing on the farm which 
will respond so quickly to good food 
and care as the hen, and perhaps noth- 
ing is more neglected. 

That farmer should have had a 
profit of $25 a month from those hens 
in place of a loss of $30 per month. 

In feeding for eggs I give all my 
feed dry. For the last six months I 
have not had range for them and so 
give them all the feed they get. In 
ihe morning I feed a mixture of whole 
grain composed of wheat, barley, oats, 
and corn of equal parts. At this time 
of day I feed one pint to a dozen fowls, 
always throwing it in six inches deep 
of straw so they will. be obliged to 
exercise in getting it. Where fowls 
are simply given grain in a heap or 
outside of litter they will eat rapidly, 
which is not their nature and is in- 
jurious to them. Make them scratch 
for whole grain and get a grain at a 
time. This morning feed is supple- 
mented with a mixed ground feed 
which I give ina hopper. This ground 
feed is made up of shorts, wheat bran, 
corn meal, and ground oats and bar- 
ley, all in equal portions. This is very 
easy to procure and to. handle. The 
hopper is made of a box or boxes 
eight inches deep, a foot wide, and 
two feet long. I run a two-foot center- 
board through the box, dividing it into 
two apartments, which makes it con- 
venient for the fowls and keeps them 
out of the box. I let the center-board 
come above the box about four inches, 
using a foot wide board for this pur- 
pose. I keep this hopper under cover 
in cold and wet weather, but out in 
the open in pleasant weather, and let 
the fowls eat all they will through 
the day. Close to this hopper I keep 
a common galvanized water bucket 
filled with clean water. I like these 
galvanized buckets for watering pur- 
poses. They are light and easy to 
keep clean. Give a tablespoonful of 
kerosene in a bucket of water twice 
a week. Wash out the water bucket 
every day and fill with fresh water. 

At night I feed one quart of the 
mixed whole grains to each dozen 
fowls and again feed it in litter. Feed 
early enough so they can have time 
to scratch it out and go to roost with 
full crops. This, with the hopper feed, 
will prove abundant. The eggs is 
formed over night and the hen must 
be well filled if she is to do her work. 
A full crop of clean mixed grain and 
a warm place to roost with’ plenty of 
pure air will show gratifying results. 

I provide hen teeth in abundance. 
She masticates her food after it has 
been eaten and must have plenty of 
good sharp grit. I know of nothing 
so good as clean, sharp sand. This is 
cheap, and I keep a box of it always 
within reach of my hens. Also a box 
of broken clam shells. I do not feed 


beef scrap with ground feed, but al- - 


ways have a little setting handy where 
the hens can help themselves. As the 
days get warmer I feed less corn and 
add a little more wheat in its place. 
By July I take all corn away until 
October. 

In my feed room I keep a barrel of 
the mixed whole grain and one of the 
ground feed, and it is short -work to 
feed and water. When you are once 
ready it is a delight. 


My. Rhode Island Reds and Buff 
Rocks are shelling eggs now and have 
been doing so all winter on such feed, 
and they are paying me 60 per cent 
on my investment. This does not in- 
clude eggs which I am now selling for 
setting purposes, but eggs at regular 
market price. 

The farmer with a large range for 
his fowls will have no trouble with 
the egg proposition during the warm 
months, providing he manages to keep 
his flock away from the corn crib and 
has them well weeded out so that he 
keeps only the young and best birds; 
but even he may gather some helpful 
suggestions for the warm weather 
months from the above. 

In conclusion, do not forget the 
dusting box for fowls that are not 
on a range. Make it two feet deep, 
three feet wide, and six feet long. 
Keep this half full of wood ashes or 
sifted coal ashes and add half a pound 
of sulphur thoroughly mixed in with 
the ashes. You will find that char- 
coal and burned bones are a splendid 
help to digestion and should be pro- 
vided where possible. 

H. N. SMITH. 

Keokuk county, Iowa. 
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WAGNER 
MOTOR GYGLES 


The Right Machine 
at the Bight Price 














Tourist Model 3 h. p. 8200. 


Send for Descriptive 
Catalog No. 6. 


Wagner Motor Cycle Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














THE CLEANEST THE MOST 
THE LIGHTEST _ COMFORTABLE 

















We Are the Largest Motor Dealers 


in new and used cars in the world. We've over 300 
cars ready for you to choose from now. Touring 
Cars, Runsbouts, Road- 
sters. Large, medium 
andsmall. Caraforevery 
one and every section. 
Get our big Cut Rate 
Bargain List. Deal with 
asponsibie firm. Refer- 
ences: Dun’s, Brad- 
street’s or Metropolitan 
Bank, Kew York: National Newark Banking Co., 
Newark, N.J.; Foreman Bros.’ Banking Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Write to-day. Mention Wallaces Farmer. 
TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO., 

1597 Broadway & 215-217 1382-34 Michigan Ave., 
W. 48th St., New York. Chicago. 


Your Name Will Get $2 Bass | 1 


For 50 Cents Per Sitting 

The White and Brown Leghorns pre t the greatest 
layers.in the World. I keep 2000 of the celebrated 
Chamb . iain a strain on my aa 
Farm, and to increase.the sale of my Perfect Chick 
Feed, I will send to any one whowill send me their 
name so I cansend them my Perfect Chick Feed Cata- 
fogne 2 = of Single Comb Brown or White: fet 

eas for’ for$i Ly 3 See “Notless than 2 si 
nd 80 Eggs by 00, $5. White or Barred P’ 
mouth Rock or hotel Island Reds or Silveror Whi 
Wyandotte or Rose Comb 4 Laghors or Hiagie 
Comb Black Minorca E r “§ ting. 
Bronze or White Holland fe roy Een $2for10 E 
Large White Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 py Phis is 
is arare chance to get astar = extra ni0 Eggs. Send 
Post Office orders on St. is and have your orders 
bookedearly. ne Roosters for breed: 82.0eac 
W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, The Pi Chick Peed Man) 
KIRKWOOD, 8t. Louis County, MO. 








Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








WYVANDOTTES. 





Farvue White Wyandottes: 


Took five out of six firsts at State Fair, 1908. Eggs 
for hatching $2 per a 80 and over 10 cents each. 
RS.N.B. ASHBY, B.1, Des Moines, Ia. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15; #4 per handred. Wayside Farm, Mt. 
Vernon, lowa. 








ILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Winners 
‘0 at several shows. Eggs for hatching at $1.35 for 
26, $3.50 for 100.. Circular free. Jolin A. Johnson, 
R. 2, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs at rate of four dollars 
per hundred. I. W. Jacobson, Madrtd, lowa. 





JILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs $1.25 
WO eitting, 84 per 100. Victor Felter, Cherokee, Ia. 


WHITE Wyandotte eggs at half price from prize 
winning stock. C.K. Nelson, Forest City, la. 








UFF Wyandottes—Blocky, high scoring birds, 15 
eggs 21.50. J,S. Watson, Vall, lowa. 





G OLDEN, Silver, White Wyandotte eggs. 2.00 per 
15, #3.00 per 30. W. W. Conn, Parkersburg, Ia. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs. Write for prices. Geo. M. 
DeYoe, Mason City, lowa. 





w* HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, farm range 
75 cent for 15. J. F. Blackman, Stuart, lowa 














ORPINGTONS. 


A choice flock, farm raised, 
Buff Orpingtons }.ci vite ice is et on 
30 82, 50 83, 100 85. Dan McCarty, Winthrop, lowa. 











SINGL E Combs Buff Orpington eggs from farm 
‘2 range flock, mated to extra fine males, $1 per 15; 
85 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarkaville, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, scored stock. Eggs 
$1.50 and $2.00 per 15. Mrs. Charles Gutches, 
Floyd, Lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels and pul- 
lets, bred by us; won Ist and 2d premiums at the 
Iowa State Show at Fairfield, lowa, iu 1908; won 
same at Southeastern lowa Poultry show and at Van 
Buren County Poultry Show. Eggs from pen 1 $1. og 
per 15, farm range $1.00 per 15, 100 eggs $5.00. E. E. 
Van Zant, Bentonsport, lowa. 


Rese COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Eggs 

15 for 81.25. Two or more sittings for 61.00 each. 
100 for $5.00. 200 for $9.00. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 


BEST LAYERS Ueutty ay aiece OLS. 100 
$3.25, 200 $600. F. G. HUDSDON, Clarksville, Lowa. 








Belmond, ia. 








~ Cc. B. LEGHORNS—Ten years a breeder. Keep 
We only one breed, but the best stock. Stock 
healthy and vigorous, farm range. Eggs for sale, $4 
= hundred; 30, 61.50; 15,81. 8.J.Gardner, Russell, 
owa. 





S C. W. Leghorns, pure “ Wyckoff strain,” eggs or 
chicks, guarantee full livecount. Price eggs $1 
per 15, chicks 10 per 100. C. H. Drake, Hazelton, la. 





Leghorn eggs 15 61.25, 30 62.00, 45 $2.50. W. 
° - ‘wane Alta, lowa. 





URE R. C. Brown Leghorns, exclusively. Fresh 

eggs for hatching. Price very reasonable. No 
stale eggs shipped. Golden Rule Farm. B. D. 
Runyon, Fillmore, Ill. 





 C. WHITE Leghorn eggs cheap. Hens record 
We layers. Typicalshape. White as-snow. Geo. 
Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 


(paste Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 per 20. 
E. Page, Madrid, lowa. 


QINGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorna. Eggs 
from choice stock, #1 per 15, 4 per 100. Fertility 
guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 











OSE Comb White Leghorns, Elephant strain. 
Eggs 5 cents. Catalogue. Rogers’ Ranch, 
Pleasanton, Iowa. 





URES. C. White Leghorn eggs, 30 61.50, 100 $8.25. 


Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





S. 6. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


TOMPKINS STR 
I have eggs and prices to sult ceeiiade, 
rite for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, 


Humbeldt Co., RENWICK, IOWA 

Single Comb and Rose =¢ Gs 
Comb Rhode Island Red 

I bave the winter layers. 62.50, $2.00 and 61.50 per 


15. Baby chicks, May and June delivery. rite me. 
Cc. H. WELLS, one, Lowa 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Pens 1 and 2 

$2.00, pen 8 $1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Pen 1 not 

related to pens 2 and 8. Kggs guaranteed fertile. 
Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Fioyd, Iowa. 











C. RHODE Island Reds exclusively. Large, 

e healthy birds, good shape and color. mee $1.25 
per 15, $3.50 per 50, 66 per 100. Mrs. J. H. Pinkerton, 
Liberty, Neb. 


C. R. I. Red—75e, $1, $1.25 per 15; $2.25, $2.75, $3.25 
We per 50. Pens 1 and 2 85.00 per 100; pen 3 64.00 per 
100. Mrs. Frank Anderson, Pawnee City, Neb. 


c: RHODE Island Reds. Eggs 15 $1.00, 100 $4.50. 
W. L. Wagner, Northwood, lowa. 











OSE Comb Rhode Islanda: exclusively. Eggs. 
fifteen 61; 10064.50. E. Vorhies, Lockridge, Ia. 





|» + Comb Rhode Islands exclusively. Eggs, 15 $1, 
2.50. D.J. Vorhies, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





Feu blooded 8. C. R. I. Reds 61 for 15. Mrs. Lloyd 
Smith, Weldon, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eggs at $1.25 Per 13 


from choice pens of 8. C. Buff Or 8. C. Rhode 
Istand Reds and White Wyandottes. Also choice 
Scotch Collie puppies. At stud — Craigsmere 


Conqueror, fee $10. 
EARE ATT1G, Stbiey, lowa 
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Johnson Saye: fend Your _ 
Tell my old and new friends —_ 

new Li pd Book is ready, Ov BOOK READY 
200 pp. and 1200 pictures and to se: 
me their names and addresses for it, 


My New 1909 Old Trusty Incubator 
Is Encased 

Safer and surer then ae bet- 

ter hatches teed—40, 60 or 90 

Days’ Trial. te me this year. 


™. ma. "sounson 
fnoubetor Men, Clay Center, Neb. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Rocks 


Splendid, snappy color, narrow barring and large 
size. Winners of seven prizes at Washington, thir- 
teen at Muscatine, ten at Riverside, lowa, in Noy. 
and December, nell ba OO per 18 eggs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


GEORGE REEDER, Muscatine, Ia. 


watts’ 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs from stock scoring up to 9234 pointe and winners 
at Des Moines Poultry show 1908. Eges ¢1.50 per 15, 
$2.50 per 30. J. C. WATTS, Berwick, lowa. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs for hatching from choice, well barred stock, 
that has farm range. Twenty years experience. 
Prices 61.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 


W. S. AUSTIN, 


B P. ROCK EGGS FOR SALE from extra 
e large boned stock, is nicely marked with that 
narrow straight barring. Yards headed by cocke anti 
cockerels weighing 10 to13 lbs. In four showings I 
won 18 firsts, 7 seconds, 1 third, 1 fourth, 1 ffth. 15 
eggs $1.50, 3082.50. Eggs guaranteed fertile. Keduc- 
tion on incubator lots. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Iowa. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs from choice exhibition mating. Always in 
the money. If you want to win the ribbons here fs 
the place to get your eggs—2.00 for 15, $3.50 for 90. 
oo rticularé as to premiums won on application. 

- SCHOLES, Onawa, lowa 


Buff Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. 


Utility bred, good winter layers, same = and 
shape as the Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.00 per 1 

Mammoth Pekin ducks, eggs 61.25 rad 10. 
M. J. MENNINGSEN, Dike, Grundy Cc., 
Iowa. HK. No. 1. Member Buff Rock Club. 











Dumont, lowa 














from large, well marked birds. The kind to improve 
your flock. Breeder of this strain 18 years. %1.00 
per 20. Prompt shipment. 
HN. ©. YATES, 


EK FARMER’S FRIENDS are White 

Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from pure bred, vigor- 
ous, utility flock—15 @1, 5U 62.50, 100 $4.50. O. 
Herrick, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


QTBATEE BROS., Monroe, lowa, breeders of exht- 
bition Barred Plymouth Rocks 80 years, the kind 


Thornburg, Iowa 











that welgh and win. Our winnings bas never been 
equaled at Monroe and Des Moines. Eggs 15 ¢1.50, 90 
$2.50. Eggs guaranteed fertile. Prompt shipment. 





ARRED P. Rocks. Three grand pens, cockerel 

and pullet matings, grand sires eastern winners. 

No range flock. 25 ) ig abreeder. Eggs 15 61.25, 
45 $3.00, 100 65.00. J.O. Becker, Chariton, lowa. 


y RIGHT’S } prolific aatee strain Barred Plymouth 
Kocks. Egga ¢1.50 per 15, 82.50 per 90, @5 per 
100. Lafe D. wright. Knoxville, lowa. 


| PARRED Piymoth Rocks bred exclusively. for 

ten years. Large, beavy boned, well marked 
Btock. Bign $1.50 per 15, $2.60 per 90. J. E. Goodenow, 
Maqgaoketa, lowa. - 


B° UFF Rock eggs from flock headed by high scoring 
birds, frée renge; 61 per 15, 85 per 100. Mrs. 
Fred Coffin, Kt. 3, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


UFF Rocks, bigh scoring birds, good winter 
a per 15. Orval Mendenball, 
owas. 


























SWAN'S 8S. C. Buff ugton BRanch 
(Successor to Mike's Rasch) ness from scored 
birds, Cook strain. Pen No. 1 scores. from 92% to 
94, 15 eggs 82; 26 for 88; pen No. 2 scores from 9010 92, 
15 eggs $1.25, 26 for $2. Sfre of male birds of both 
above pens was imported from England. Orders now 
booked. 8. W. JOHNSON, Slater, Iowa. 


We Own the Largest Pheasantries 


in America 
Merged with the Kendrick Pheasantries, breeders of 
game birds and animals. Price lists of eggs, hirds 
andanimals mailed. American Game Associ. 
ation, Kachange Bidg., Denver. 








\GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons and 8. C. poms 
Leghorns. Orpington eggs 61 per 15, $2.50 46, 
$5 100. Leghorns 75c 15, $2 45, $4100. Orders filled 
promptly with fresh eggs: Mrs. John Erickson, 
Kirkman, lowa. 





E G@GS FOR SALE.—High scoring Monumath 
4 Bronze turkey eggs and Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes exciusively. R. Shields, Ogden, lowa. R 3. 





\IRCULAR, price list of eggs or fow)s, 43 matings, 

/ all the leading varieties chicken, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, pheasants 7, pigeons 20 kinds. Write your 
wants. Dr. Pauly’s Pheasantry, Kahoka, Mo. 





\GGS from Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rose Comb 

4 Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes ,score 94 
at Carroll show. Guaranteed Satisfaction. 61.25 per 
sitting, $6.00 per 100. Oak Brush Poultry Farm, 
Te mple ton, Iowa. 

1GGS -Pure Rouen duck and Barred Plymouth 

4 Rock eggs, 15 for #1, 30 for 61.50. Mra. U. 5. 
Darling, Lytton, lowa. 








E°% cation Ragees ducks and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. J.J. Vanderwerff, Pella, lowa. 





WGC iS from extra choice Buff Rocks and Rose Comb 
a4 Brown Leghorns. Excellent layers. 61.00 per 15, 
2.50 per 5v, #4. bed ber 100. J. V’. Mousel, Bancroft, la. 





j HIT E Wyandottes, Rose Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs 75 cents per 15, 64 per 100. Mra. J. L. 
Anderson, Fostoria, lowa. 
‘GGS of Barred Plymouth Rock, 8. L. and White 
4 Wyandotte, 75c per sitting. Pekin duck eggs 
50c per sitting, $4 per 100. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock 
Rapids, Towa. 


TURKEYS. 








es ao Rack ¢ggs, 15 for @1. ‘More at 5 cents 
Wahl, Boone, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs from Idying strain, cockere! 
and pullet mating, also flock. Egg orders book- 
ed. Mrs. W. F. Bohiander, Avoca, lowa. 
UFE Rocks—Winners of spectals for color and 
ahape ststate show. Kage $2.50 for 15, 64 for 90. 
‘W. C. Bradley, Bussey, lowa. 


HITE Rock Spectallst. Eggs the balance of 
season fromall pens, including prize winners, 
15 $1.25, 45 68.50, 100.67. F, H. Hollway, Lytton, la. 


ARRED P. Rock eggs, 1 #itting 61, 2 sitting 61.75 
50 egas 62.50. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 


100 eggs 66.50 from high scoring Barred Piymouth 
Rocks: Cockerels score 91 to 91}4—50 62, 20 $1. 
E. 5. Hardin, Kuoxviile, lowa. 














HITE Rocks—Score 91 to 9444. Kges, $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. Mrs. 0. H. Minnier, Dumont, lowa. 


—— 











LANGSHANS. 


PHiLtip’s BLACK LANGSHANS. 


EGGS from large, vigerous, farm ralsed birds 
Have mated three grand pens for this season's trade. 
Ven No. 1 and 2 score from 94 to 96, 63.00 per 15, $5. 00 
per 30; pen No. 3, 82.50 per 15, 64.00 per 30 
free circ cult. Cc. W. Phillips, New Share 














BY¢ ‘K Langshan with show record of 155 prizes. 
Eges from choice pens 62.00 per 20; free range 
flock $1.00 per 20. Members National Langehan 
Club, Zle gler & Son, Muscatine, lowa, 
{ARM range Black Langshan, extra big bone, 8 Ib. 
hens, 121b. males, 20 for $1, from state show 
winners. Good hatch, good stock guaranteed. Mrs. 
H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 








LACK Langshans, farm raised, free range. Eggs 
per fifteen $1, per thirty @1.50, per hundred #4, 
W. C. Boyer, Union, lowa. 





ANGSHAN eggs from chotce flock, @1 sitting, 4 
hundred. Mrs. Charles Hood, Battle ¢ Cre ek, Ia 








BRAHMAS. 


PARAS 





IGHT Brahma eggs. Circular free. Chas. Hunt, 
Clarksville, Lowa. 





) C. BUFF Orptngtons. Eggs for hatching.. Mrs. 
e W.H. Bell, Renwick, lowa. 





B. TURKEY eggs for sale, 61.50 for 9% Mrs. 
¢ Henry Bell, Dow City, lowa. 


IGHT Brahma eggs, from choice stock at a 





reasonable price. A. W. McDonald, Hopkinton, Ia. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs” 
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HARROWING CORN. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have noticed several 
lately concerning harrowing’ corn, 
which I deem a timely topic. Several 
parties advise not to harrow corn after 


arguments 


it is up. We admit there is a time 
for all things; which also holds good 
in harrowing corn. In my personal 


experience of thirty-five years of 
farming I have become convinced that 
harrowed 


inches 


corn can be successfully 
after it from four 
high, providing a harrow with round 
teeth is used; and the teeth must be 
run quite slanting, say at an agle of 
about forty-five degrees or more. A 
perfectly round tooth will not cut the 
corn, but a square tooth harrow should 
be left out after the corn is up. Years 
ago while living in Illinois I had a 
piece of ground which I planted to 
potatoes on account of its incon 
venient shape for running a _ corn 
planter. One day I hitched on to the 
harrow to harrow the potatoes, and as 
I left no road through my corn field I 


is to six 


drove through the first three rows of 
corn, the corn being six or seven 
inches high. After passing over it 


some hills were quite flat and some 
what covered up. After finishing my 
potato patch I returned over the same 
rows of corn. After my return home 
I looked at those three rows of corn 
which made a sorry appearance. A 
good deal of the corn was covered up 
and a few plants were broken or pulled 
out. While looking at it my near 
neighbor came up to me and said: “I 
reck you won't have to husk those 
three rows of corn this fall; they are 
done for.” I told him corn stands a 
good deal of grief sometimes, and we 
would watch the results. Well, the 
following morning I went out to look 
over those three rows of corn, and I 
was agreeably surprised to find it all 
straightened up and _ looking fine. 
That fall when I husked my corn those 
three rows in question turned out the 


best of any in the field. Since that 
year | have harrowed my corn after it 
was up and of proper size with good 
results. When corn is just coming 
through the ground and before hav- 
ing leaves it should not be molested, 
but it may be harrowed right after 
planting For this purpose a light 
hurrow is best. 
C. LEDERER, SR. 


Nebraska. 


POISONING GOPHERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 23d is an arti- 
cle under the caption “Best Time to 
Poison Gophers.” The writer of this 
article evidently is not posted on the 
properties of poisons. If he were, he 


would not recommend _ strychnine, 
which has a very bitter, ugly taste. 
Arsenic, which can be purchased at 


any drug store, is a white crystaline 
powder which odorless, nearly 
tasteless, and slightly soluble in water. 
It is this recommendation and attempt 
to use something that will not work 
that discourages, and permits the 
gophers to do so much damage in our 
alfalfa and clover fields. 

Put a little arsenic in a 
some vegetable that is convenient 
that the gophers will eat. Put them 
in their runways at any time that the 
gopher is working. It is a good plan 
to rake down the hills of dirt when 
you commence to put in poison, then 
you can readily tell when and where 
they are working. These mounds are 
then out of the way of the sickle. 

Trapping is good practice for the 
boys, but when you wish to clear a 
field of gophers it too slow and 
tedious. 


is 


potato or 


is 


DR. W. A. THOMAS. 


Nebraska. 


MULCHING POTATOES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your Nebraska sub- 
scriber will say: In this section of 
Illinois we raise potatoes only for fam- 


ily use, most all of which are 
mulched. I plant my potatoes in the 
ordinary way and mulch before they 
come through the ground, covering 
evenly with dry straw about. ten 
inches deep. On small plots of not 
more than half an acre I consider it 
advisable to mulch where the straw 


can be obtained. 
GEO. R. CLINE. 
Illinois, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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PROFIT 


LETHE OP OCT, USC; 
Perfect\' 


When you want a wire fence, remember this—you simply 


H} | | CO can’t afford to get one until you have seen the strongest, simplest, 
Wa) most durable fence ever made, the 
— ee PITTSBURGH PERFECT WELDED FENCE 


Costs no more than others; yet it is the best fence. 


May 14, 1909 










Lo 


Throughout 


Best because it does away 











——__ J - Sr with all superfluous parts—best because it has no wraps, ties, twists or clamps 
f —best because its wires are electrically welded at every contact point—best 
| because the weld is stronger than the wire. When we cut out those super- 
| P= fluous parts we added strength and long life and reduced cost—-that 

=< means double economy for you. 






Own Latest Improved Process, 


The Best Because Made of Special Steel Galvanized by Our 








the Longest-Live 
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Fence on the Market, 
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Made in 73 different styles for every fence purpose. 
All we ask is that you see the ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 






Pig tight, bul! strong. 







































Write for free catalog, 


will tell you, 
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before you buy. Ask your dealer to show you the only 
welded fence—compare it with any other—your reason 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








THE WELO 
TWATHELO 


ML) J 
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--and Last Longer = 


The gates you can raise up high 

or hang close to the ground 
Every Iowa Gate I ship is made from special High 
Carbon Steel Tubing, not gas pipe, not old pipe, but 
almost springy steel. That’s why they are thelightest, 
easiest handled gates made. The kind the kidscanopen 


but the worst stock cannot break. 

Right from thesame postin a moment’s time you can hang them 
close to the ground—hog tight (notice the pipe and barb wire at the 
bottom), you can readily raise them over slight obstructions, high 
enough for the hogs to run under, oraway up over the top of snow 
drifts. Absolutely tue only gate suitable for every purpose, for any 
place, for all seasons. You can not afford to do without them 
any longer. 

They Cost You Less and Last Longer 

If make-shift board gates could be had for the asking, lowa Gates would be cheaper in the 
end. Thousands of farmers who bought last year come back for more as fast as their old board 
gates give out, and this year lowas are better than ever. 

A Gate for Any Purpose—A Gate for Any Purse 

Don't wait this time—sit right down and ask me for my book “‘Farm Gates,”’ and my spec- 
fal plan to help you Get Gates Cheap. Any farmer, owner or renter can get one ora dozen 
Iowa Gates on 60 days free trial at my expense. 

Jos. B. Clay, Manager 
lowa Gate Company, 5th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


~ 








For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for | 

5 26-inch; 19e for 31-inch; 22 1-2e ¢ 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence, 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
p= made. Sold on 30 days trial. 

= Catalog free. Write for it today. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 296, MUNCIE, IND. 















































We manufacture Lawn snd Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manus turers. prices, No 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, «;7 lth St., Terre Haute, ind. 



























































Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACKLEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NOLIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 
Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the animal by a single thrust of the 


instrument. You cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a few 
dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. Write for circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
MOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTICE,—For a limited time we will give to any stockman an injector free with 
his first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 











Why do you 
build wooden gates? 
Why do you keep on 
mending them when they 
have gone to rack and ruin? 
You are only wasting your time 
and money. You can buy cheaper 
gates, stronger, longer-lived gates, 
—gates easy to hang and easy to swing, 
yet strong enough to turn the breachiest 

bull you ever had on your place. 


Cyclone Farm Gates 
actually cost less than wooden gates and are good 
for a lifetime without one bit of repairs. They 
are made of high carbon structural steel 
tubing and heavily galvanized wire fabrics. 
Gate may be raised to pass the smaller ani- 
mals. Write today for catalog showing 
styles of Cyclone Farm Gates and 
Ornamental Fences. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. 124 
Waukegan, DL 





Our Anchors prevent 
hogs and fowls from creep- 
ing beneath woven fence. 
Cheap and durable, Worth 
double their cost to any 
woven fence. Write for 
catalogue of 


Fence Anchors, Fence 
Stays and 
Wire Stretchers. 


= Every article warranted 
> Manufactured by 


R. SHEDENHELM, _—Ladora, lowa 
WARD FENCE ponies 


Old fashioned galvenized. Ela: 
tic spring steel. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices. Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence Co., Box 562 Decatur, Ind, 


Anchor Your Woven Fence Right 














EUREKA Indestructible FENCE POSTS 

« Cheap as cecar. 
=e Made where 
used. Great in 
ducements to agents. rms, etc., address with 
stamp. W. A. DICKEY, North Manchester, Ind. 


The **STAY THERE” 


f} Aluminum Ear Markers 
arethe best. Being made of aluminum they 
lighter, stronger and more 
any other. Fit any part of 
. Nothing to catch on feed trough 
@ or other obstacle. Your name, address and 
any series of numbers on each tag. Same 
ple tag, catalogue and prices mailed free. 
Ask for them. Address 
WILCOX & HARVEY MFG. CO., 
101 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 



















Finest quality. Freight 


paid, Send for price list 


HON 
Hyatt’s Apiaries, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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Western Canada the Pennant Winner 


“The Last Best West” 


The Government of Canada now gi 


The 800,000 contented American 
settlers making their homes in 


Western Canada 


give the best evidence of the superi- 
ority of that country. They are be- 
coming rich, growing from 25 to 
50 bushels wheat to the acre, 
60 to 110 bushels onts and 46 to 60 
bushels barley, besides having splendid 
herds of cuttle raised on the prairie grase. 
Dairying ts an important industry. 

The crop of 1908 still keeps Western Canada 
in the lead. The world will soon look to it as 
its food-producer. 

“The thing which most impressed us was 
the magnitude of the country that is available 
for agricultural purposes.’’—National Editor- 
ial Correspondence, 1908. 

Low Railway Rates, good schools and 
churches, markets convenient, prices the 
highest, climate perfect. Lands are for sale 
by Railway and Land Companies. Descriptive 
pamphlets and maps sent free. For Railway 
Rates and other information apply to —— 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, 
or to the authorized Canadian Government Agt. 

W. V. Bennett, 801 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska. or E. T. Holmes, 
Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


















ets 


$2,500 per Acre. 


Small farms are making Florida 
planters wealthy. Fruit crops net 
$500 to $2,500 per acre—Veg- 
etables, $1,000. Delightful cli- 
mate, no droughts. Write for 
booklet written by a western 
man which shows profits derived 
from various crops, and tells of 
rich lands procured reasonably. 
Sent free while edition lasts. 

J. W. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent, 


SEABOARD AIR-LINE, 


Dept.10 Portsmouth. Va. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
ojo} Ro}. 7 ele) 


HOMESTEADS 


ON MOFFAT ROAD 


Tells how to homestead 160 acres of rich 
fertile land with pure water, towns, 
fine climate on Moffat Road, (Denver 
Northwestern & Pacific Ry) in Routt County, 
Colo We have noland tosell—its absolutely 
free from the Government and now open for 
settlement. Law allows you to return home 
for 6 months after filing. We help you 
cate, Oats 90 bushels to acre, wheat 45, bar- 
ley 70, Get a good farm free, Write for free 
book, mags, and information about how to 

‘et these farms free, W. P. Jones, Gen’! Traf- 
ic Mgr., 713 Majestic Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Alberta-Ganada 


Near railroad. Gentle rolling prairie; deep, 
rieh, black soil. Greatest in the world for 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, alfalfa, timo- 


thy, blue grass—also finest for 
Vegetables. Wild grass cuts 

« 2to5tonstoacre. Abun- 
dant rainfall,mild 

climate, abun- 

dance of fruit and 






























flowers. It's the 


garden spot of 
= Canada. 
*PerAcreCash 


Balance in 5 annual payments. Settlers pouring in rap- 
idly. Don’t wait—others will secure choice locations 
and the low prices. Investigate now by writing 
for illustrated pamphlet. Address 


A. E. BONDURANT, 
Des Moires - lowa 












ARE YOU AWAKE to ptt) ot 8 Hy ee 
in PINE COUNTY, MINNESOTA? 









To the fact that from us, original owners, you can 
secure at low prices, on long time and casy terms, 
choicest clover lands midway between the 
Twin Cities and Duluth on steam and electric rail 
ways, with rich soil, nutritious grasses, pure water, 
and that we will help you tostarta home? Write 
NORTHERN BLUE GRASS LAND CO., Room 7, 
4th and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Maps and {llustrated matter, free. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE Scwoot Lanps 


The State of Minnesota will offer 400.000 
acres of rich agricultural land for sale, during the 
months of May, June and July. 


Terms, 15% Cash, Balance 40 Years 
at 4% interest 
+ For,complete information write 
THE MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. B, State Capitol, 
ST. PAUL, - MINNESOTA. 
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A PROFITABLE COUNTY FARM. 


Mr. C. W. Pottinger, Manager of the 
Cook county, Illinois, county farm, is 
a successful farmer. Here is a finan- 
cial report for the years 1908 and 1909, 
as reported by A. J. Bill, of the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute: 

“Mr. Pottinger has a balance sheet 
showing exactly what he produced 
from his 100 acres in 1908. .There are 
forty-six items that foot up $19,733.51. 
He has checked off expenses amount- 
ing to $6,665.52, which leaves a bal- 
ance to the farm’s credit of $13,068.19. 
The 1907 crop amounted to $18,799. 
Most of his helpers are _ insane 
patients; they are better workers than 
the paupers; many work about the 
buildings or do hauling; he has thirty- 
two for field work. 

“Note some items of production: 
Wax beans, 536 1-3 bushels, at $1.00 
per bushel, $36.30; 49,135 bunches of 
beets, at 2 cents, $982.70; 99,200 
pounds of winter beets, at $10 per ton, 
$496; 77,782 heads of cabbage, 
$3,889.10; 7,415 dozen ears of sweet 
corn, at 10 cents, $741.50; 5,652 
bunches of kohlrabi, at 2 cents, 
$113.04; 5,826 bunches of green onions, 
at 5 cents per 36, $790.30; 1,200 bush- 
els of dry onions, at 70 cents, $840; 
2,125 pounds of onion sets, at 2 cents, 
$42.40; production from pork, 6% 
cents dressed, $2,269.12; 38,380 pounds 
of potatoes, at 60 cents per bushel, 
$383.80; twenty-one tons of pumpkins, 
at $20 per ton, $420; 1,056 quarts of 
strawberries, at $2 per bushel, $66; 
2,737 bushels of tomatoes, at 50 cents 
per bushel, $1,368.50. Other products 
are: Asparagus, chives, carrots, cu- 
cucumbers, celeriac, dill, horse radish, 
lettuce, millet, leeks, parsley, parsnips, 
peas, peppers, radishes, rhubarb, ruta- 
baga, sorrel, swiss chard, sweet corn, 
spinach, squash, turnips, and sage. 
The exact quantity and a reasonable 
price is named for each. The 4,000 
patients at Dunning get no other veg- 
etables than those raised on this farm 
except potatoes.” 





A HOG PARADISE. 


It is probably safe to say that 
seventy-five of every hundred business 
men in the cities think longingly of the 
country and secretly hope for the time 
when they can retire on a patch of 
ground and demonstrate what can be 
done by up-to-date farming. And 
when one of them does attain his am- 
bition and secures a piece of land he 
goes to work with all the optimism of 
his youth. The following tells how a 
New York man is going to create a 
hog paradise and make money by it: 

“Three years ago,’’ Mr. Tucker is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘being weary of the 
New York grind, I bought an _ historic 
old place of 2,000 acres on the Rappa- 
hannock, sixteen miles from its mouth, 
that has been in cultivation for 200 years. 
On this old rundown farm I have an 
ideal spot for breeding swine, and this 
season will be able to ship a number to 
market. It takes capital and skill and 
a knowledge of modern methods to make 


the hog business pay, but men have done 
it in the north and it can be done just 
as well south of the Potomac. The old 


system of letting the porkers run out in 
the woods and root for acorns forms no 
part of my plan. Mine will be raised in 
glass-roofed pens that will be kept as 
clean as a parlor by constant washing, 
steaming and sterilization. The animals 
themselves will be kept absolutely clean, 
so as to minimize the danger of cholera, 
the worst foe the breeder has to en- 
counter. Their feed will be the best 
grain, ground and cooked. This is the 
intensive program, and by it a 250-pound 
hog can be produced within ten months, 
or even earlier. My ultimate design is to 
raise 10,000 each year for market, and 
there will be no trouble in disposing of 
them. for at Smithfield alone the packers 
are willing to contract for four times 
that number. I shall confine myself to 
producing animals of the finest breed, my 
own preferences being for the beautiful 
Yorkshires, of which I have at the pres- 
ent time over 300 handsome specimens.”’ 





INFORMATION WANTED. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a nice driving mare, but when 
I drive her she bobs her head up and 
down. I can not find any apparent cause 
for it. I would be pleased to know a 
remedy for this. S. G. M. 

Iowa. 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING TOWARD 
MAKING THE FAR 
ATTRACTIVE?’ 


This is the question the National 
Phonograph Company, of 160 Lakeside 
avenue, Orange, New Jersey, ask Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers in their advertise- 
ment on page 717. In this advertisement 
they point out the value of the phono- 
graph; and the Edison phonograph in par- 
ticular, for the farm home. HEH its~ the 
wonderful invention of Thos. Edison 
which enables you to hear the finest 
opera songs, the best band music—in 





short, any kind of music you desire, or 
you can be entertained by jokes and 
stories of the great entertainers at your 
will. A complete catalogue of Edison 
phonographs and records will be - for- 
warded by the National Phonograph Com- 
pany at the request of any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is_ interested 
enough to mention the paper when writ- 
ing them. Note their advertisement, and 
if you do not have a phonograph in your 
home, write for their catalogue. 


FARM GATES. 

One of the many different styles of 
farm gates that they make a specialty 
of is illustrated by the Cyclone Fence 
Company, of Dept. 124, Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, in their advertisement on page 722. 
They point out that Cyclone farm gates 
are gates that cost less than wood gates, 
and that they are good for a lifetime 
without one bit of repairs. They are 
made of high carbon structural steel tub- 
ing and heavy galvanized wire fencing. 
The gate may be raised to pass smaller 
animals and lowered, as desired. Their 
large catalogue describes and illustrates 
their various styles of gates in detail, 
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and they want you to write them a postal 
card request therefor. It also tells about 
their Cyclone field fencing and also their 
ornamental fencing, of which they make 
a specialty. Either a postal card or let- 
ter request to the above address will 
bring it. 





BUY A STACK COVER. 

Every farmer who has hay to put up 
needs a stack cover. It is not a very 
expensive article, and quite often it will 
save its cost in a single season's use. 
You can use it to protect your stack in 
the course of construction or to protect 
a wagon load which comes from the 
field too late in the evening to pnt into 
the barn, and for this purpose alone it 
is worth the price, as it would not take 
many loads of spoiled hay to pay for a 
stack cover, and a goad cover will last 
for years. The Omaha Tent and Awning 
Company are makers of stack covers and 
also all kinds of tents, and they have 
issued a catalogue giving full particulars 
in regard thereto. They will be glad to 
send their catalogue upon request to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. Write 
them. 
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of Your Own 


"Be it ever so humble there’s no place like 
home" runs the song. It will not be humble 
--at least for very long--nor will there be 

any other place like it if you 


Locate in the Northwest 


Along the 


Northern Pacific R’y 


{Mianesota. Hardwood timber,casily and profitable cleared. 


Rich prairie lands. 


{North Dakota. Fertile prairies, good 


water, cheap fuel: Six million acres of free Government land, which is 
being rapidly taken up. ‘Mentama, Grazing lands, now being irrigated 
in many places, producing large crops of alfalfa. Thousands of acres of 


land being reclaimed by the 
Projects. 


‘/Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


untley and Lower Yellowstone Irrigation 
Flathead Indian Reservation to be opened about August Ist. 
Rolling prairies, yielding bountifully 


without irrigation. Nearby mining camps afford excellent markets; mild 
climate—No severe storms: Unrivalled irrigation propositions in the Spokane Flats, 
east of Spokane; in vineland, at Lewiston-Clarkston, and in the Famous Yakima Val- 
ley, including Kennewick, Prosser, Kiona, Mabton Sunnyside, Toppenish, North 
Yakima and Zillah. The great fields of the Walla Walla District are attractive. Western 
Washington. Rich alluvial bottom lands: cut-over lands for dairying and truck gar- 
dening; Never-failing markets in the cities of the Sound, Alaska and the Orient. 


Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets sold on first and third Tuesdays of each month 


Summer Tourist Fares effective May 20th to September 30th. 


For illustrated descriptive literature 


ite to 
C. W. MOTT, General Immigration Agent, 
Department 62, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Liberal stopovers. 
For Rates of fare, time of trains, etc., 


address 
A. M. CLELLAND, General Passenger Agent 
Department 62, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








MICHIGAN LANDS 


Send for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and 
map of the Dempsey lands in Mason and Lake Coun- 
ties, Michigan; unexcelled for general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Best land at lowest prices 
in Michigan. Easy terms. 


J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Mich. 


A Farm In Missouri 


Farmers in other states are learning of Missouri 
soll and climate—the corn, wheat and clover quality 
—that this same land is worth double the price. 
Write for facts today. Evaener T. THomson, Land 
Merchant, Crawford Bldg., Sedalia, Mo. 

LAND in the great Panhandle 


: EXA country. If you want to know 


about the BEST of all rich land in Texas, where the 
products are many and bountiful, where lands are 
cheap, where water is pure, shallow and plentiful, 
where the climate is delightful, write for Booklet B. 
JAMES FRYE, Sec’y, Commerctal Club, 
Tulia, Texas. 


200 Acres Anderson Co., Kansas 


8 miles from Bush City, 195 a. tillable, 125 in cultiva- 
tion, 40 meadow, balance pasture; gc 7-room house, 
good barn, other outbuilding; one mile from school, 
rural mail, telephone. Price 635 per acre. 

SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas. 


OCEANA COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


I sell farms in this Co., the bestin U.8. Fruit, 
Grain, Poultry, Stock. All sizes,easyterms. If the 
people of U. 8. knew the advantages to be had here, 
in 24 hours there would not be standing room. Write 
for list and literattre. J. D.8. Hanson, Mart, Mich, 


South Eastern Kansas 


Fine for Stock, Grain and Trackmen. Write for 
bargain list. Miuatwal Mealty Kxchange, 1921 
Mata Street, Parsons, Kan. » 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write us for maps and price lists. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Witimar, Minensota 























Michigan Farms. 


Write for our illustrated book that telle of the 
great farm bargains in Michigan. If not already 
posted it will be a revelation. ull of the informa- 
tion the homeseeker wants. 


S. V.R. HAYES, 712 Ashton Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


Farm of $20 acres in southern Sask., Can., 285 acres 
under cultivation, balance fenced for pastare. €@2 500 
worth of frame bulldings, two good wells; a fine grove 
of trees, box elder end elm; convenient to school, 
church and P.0.; telephone being bullt this year. 
This farm is level and @ good clay loam. Price 615.00 
peracre. Groror SovTHaAM, Boscurvis, Sask., Can. 


& 7 VALUABLE BOOKLET 
“WESTERN CANADA” 
A world of information about good landa cheap. 


C. A. SHAW, 282 Clark Street, Chicage, |)! 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terme to sult. 

c. H. ADAIR, 

Rockville, Mo. 
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IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 
My seven farms in Howard Co. Sizes 80 to 240 acres 
each—three of them 12% acres, All deep black loam, 
smooth and desirable, wel improved and near town. 
Prices 650 to. 670 per acre. Easy termes. No agents. 
Deal wjth owner. Send for full particulars. 
, H. L. SPAULDING, Elma, Iowa. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


and timber lands, improved aad unimproved, 95.00 
peracre and up. Heavy crops, 00d market, healthy 
climate and happy farmers. Catalogue free. 

HM. T. WATKINS, 
Box ‘‘H,” 600 K. Main St., Richmond, Va. 











OWA FARMS—Send for our new catalogue. 
Improved farms in lows, Lilinols, and other states. 
Fall descriptions with pictures. Some to rent and 
exchange. Nortirern la. Land Co., independence, Ia. 





M price list of black loam prairie corn lands in 
the famous Montevideo country of 8. W. Minn. 
write to E. H. Crandall, at Montevideo, Minn. 


i 
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The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to (hia department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 














A NEW DAIRY RECORD FOR THE 
SHORT-HORNS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
On the 11th of April the registered 


Short-horn cow Lula, owned by the 
Missouri Agricultural College, com- 
pleted a year’s record which places 


her far in the lead as the best dairy 


cow of this breed. Her records for 
milk and butter are as follows: 

Milk, Butter, 

pounds, pounds. 

b GRY cccce me 53 2.8 

cf.  . Severe seer 356 19.0 

eer 1,454 77.8 

> i rere ras » 064 250.3 

BD WOR nance sscenceus 12,341 605.6 


In the above the butter is estimated 
on the basis of containing 85 per cent 
fat as shown by the Babcock test, 
after the method followed by some of 
the dairy breed associations. The 
record by months is shown below. The 


first figure is for nineteen days in 
April, 1908, and the last figure for 
eleven days in April, 1909. 
Butter 
Milk fat. 
i. cj cpnawnkea..aead aan 855 35. 
Dt citnnendaawaaamennes 1,454 66.2 
2 ctaceebinadndaunes 1,207 53.7 
MN. ucttaneancaanen se a0 1,202 44.0 
<<) - eink od main aaimiee 1,105 44.2 
DO! steheveswos wae 956 36.3 
Edna wage cariamae 926 36.1 
Pe invesecwana eas 984 41.3 
DY .6as easeseokens 1,050 47.3 
DE caaveueenen da &34 38.4 
PE ciseabawa<ounwtes 762 30.4 
DD <6c.gGhe Ren een eam 770 31.5 
DE Shdnedandaeehue maces 237 10.4 


The total amount of milk produced 


during the year was 12,341 pounds, 
with an average test of 4.17, which 
equals 514.8 pounds butter fat. This 


is equal to 605.6 pounds of commer- 
cial butter. This record, as compared 
with other official or authenticated 
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records of Short-horn cows, places the 
cow Lula almost in a class by herself. 
At the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 
the best record for thirty days by a 
Short-horn was 62 pounds butter, 
against 77.8 pounds in the same length 
of time by Lula. At the St. Louis 
Fair the leading Short-horn among 
the twenty-nine animals of that breed 
competing in the 120 days’ dairy cow 
demonstration produced 5,207 pounds 
of milk and 244.5 pounds butter. Lula 
in the same length of time produced 
5,064 pounds milk and 250.3 pounds 
butter, falling behind the St. Louis 





pound of butter per day at the time. 
When this cow is in milk she takes 
on considerable of a dairy type; when 
she is dry she shows a fairly good 
beef form. Her weigh averages around 
1,300 pounds. It can not be said that 
she is entirely an accident, since she 
comes from a herd that has been bred 
for dairy purposes for thirty years. 
During this time every calf was raised 
by hand on skim-milk, and the cows 
all milked. In fact, the principal in- 
come of the owner was from the sale 
of milk. 

One of the marked characteristics 





REGISTERED SHORT-HORN COW, LULU. 


winner slightly in milk: on the other 
hand, running over 6 pounds ahead in 
butter. Next to the record of Lula, 
the best authenticated year’s record of 
a Short-horn cow at the present time 
is 10,438 pounds milk and 494.9 pounds 
butter, which is 110 pounds behind the 
record of our cow. The third best 
authenticated record is 9,896 pounds 
milk and 475 pounds butter 

The cow Lula was seven years old 
in March this year and was bred in 
Chautauqua county, New York. Her 
sire is Chautauqua Duke 211560. She 
was selected by the writer from a 
herd of milking Short-horns entirely 
on her appearance, although the en- 
tire herd was averaging over one 





of this cow shown during the year 
while this record was being made was 
the economy of production. For some 
reason hard to understand she does 
not do well on a ration of mixed 
grains, and after some experimenting 
she was placed on a grain ration con- 
sisting of pure corn chop. The aver- 
age amount of this fed was 9 pounds 
per day. She was on a blue grass 
pasture in the summer and had in 
addition green alfalfa and later in the 
season green corn. In the winter sea- 
son her ration consisted of corn chop, 
about 20 pounds corn silage a day, and 
all the choice alfalfa she would con- 
sume. The feeding and care of the 
animal was under the charge of Mr. 
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I. T. Vannote, herdsman. She was 
milked three times a day while pro- 
ducing the largest amount of milk. 
The milking was done entirely by 
agricultural students. 

The average price received for but- 
ter by the dairy department during 
the year covered by this record was 
32 cents. The value of the product of 
this cow at this rate was $192.12 for 
butter produced. In addition, there 
was approximately 9,000 pounds skim- 
milk, which was sold at the rate of 20 
cents per hundred pounds for hog 
feeding, making a total income of $210 
for the year. 

This remarkable record does not in 
the least indicate that the Short-horns 
should be classed as a dairy breed, but 
it does show that when bred and de- 
veloped for dairy purposes they are 
capable of making a good showing in 
this line. 

C. H. ECKLES. 

Professor Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


FROZEN TEATS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What would you do for a cow that 
has had her teats frozen so that she 
gives milk from only two teats? Will 
she give milk from all teats when she 
is again fresh?” 

We do not know that anything can 
be done now. If the injury is not too 
severe she may give milk from these 
two quarters when she comes fresh. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“In feeding tankage is it necessary 
to mix it with shorts or something 
like that to make a slop? I have been 
reading your answers to other corre- 
spondents but have failed to find 
directions for feeding tankage.” 

If corn is shelled or ground the 
tankage can be mixed with it and fed 
at the same time. If corn is being fed 
in the ear the tankage can be fed sepa- 
rately, making it in the form of a slop, 
and teeding it in troughs. In some 
cases the hogs will not eat the tank- 
age alone at first, but they will soon 
become accustomed to it and will then 
eat it greedily. 




















rr 
The easiest way to prove 
a thing is to show it. 

For years, we have advised 
farmers and their wives to let 
“bucket bowl” cream separa- 
tors of all sorts alone — be- 
cause they 


wash hard, rust 


consequence. 


disks ? 








They got very tired of washing and drying 


it twice a day. 


What's In 
The Other Pan? 


That little piece in the other pan is the 


tinned, pressed steel, 


triple 
dividing wall used in the 


bowls. 


You'll never forget 








wear 
Sharples 
Tubular Cream Separator bowl. 
like a napkin ring in size and shape, is just as 
easily washed, is instantly removable and is 
absolutely all there is inside Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator 


this picture. 
time you think of cream separators you'll 


The Dish Pans 
ell The Story 


easily, are easily damaged and wear out in 


How do you like this solid dish pan full of 
There is absolutely nothing in that 
pan but disks—just disks from the bottom up— 
and all from a “ bucket bowl” machine a dis- 
gusted farmer and his over-worked wife dis- 
carded for a Sharples Dairy Tubular. 


forever 
Dairy 
It is about 





Will you wash one piece or a pan full? If 
you prefer one piece, then get a Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator instead of a 
**bucket bowl”? machine. Sharples Dairy Tu- 
bular bowls contain only one little piece, in- 
stantly removable and just like the single 
piece in thedish pan. All other separators are 
the *“tbucket bowl’’ kind—full of parts and 


wear, efficiency and profits just as great as 
the difference in the contents of these two 


pans. 


combined. 


maker of 


Canada and Germany. It is the world’s great- 


works. The fulldish pan contains the many 


Every 


disks used in one of the *“‘bucket bowl”’ mach- Toronto, Can, 
ines that are being discarded by the car 
load for Sharples Dairy Tubulars. 


Winnipeg, Can. 





think of the difference between the 
Sharples Tubular and the “bucket 
bowl” kind —a difference in work, 


It is not surprising that Tubular sales ex- 
ceed those of most, if not all, other separators 
‘Bucket bowl” 
duced, by Tubular popularity, that the leading 
disk 
“original” disk maker) has found it necessary 
to commence suit against a catalog house that 
has been making and selling a cheap sepa- 
rator with disks like his for a number of years. 
Why? Because he has lost his grip—taken a 
back seat—is so out of date that he’s scrap- 


ping for trade with the catalog house concern. 
The Tubular is made in the world’s greatest 


cream separator factory. Branch factories in 


est cream separator. It will give you greatest 
satisfaction—greatest profit 
Get catalog No. 175 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 








sales are so re- 


machines (the self styled 





greatest wear. 


Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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WHAT BREED OF DAIRY CATTLE? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What kind of cattle would give me 
the best returns under ordinary farm 
conditions as purely dairy cattle; that 
is, where the cream is sold to the 
creamery?” 

This may appear at first reading to 
be a very simple question which could 
be answered by a word. It is, how- 
ever, one of those questions which 
come to us almost daily which are not 


capable of a definite answer, because 
in the very nature of things we can 
not be acquainted with the conditions 
which prevail on this particular farm 
and with this particular farmer. 

There are many facts and conditions 
not stated by our correspondent in 
asking this question. He does not say, 
for example, whether the farm is rich, 
medium, or poor; whether it is level 
or rolling; whether the “ordinary farm 
conditions” include well built, well 
ventilated and well lighted barns or 
only ordinary stables; whether the 
farmer in keeping dairy cattle desires 
to sell the males for breeders; 
whether he has a market for skim- 
milk, or must make a market for it at 
home by feeding it to hogs; and 
whether he desires to keep many hogs 
or few. Over and above all this, the 
fact must be taken into account that 
the individual is often quite as im- 
portant as the breed; for no breed of 
dairy or other cattle has been so far 
perfected that every individual of it is 
a good one. In other words, the 
bovine millennium has not yet dawned. 

However, the question does exclude 
not only beef cattle, but, as we take 
it, dual purpose cattle. his man’s 
main business is evidently furnishing 
milk to the creamery. Therefore, the 
breeds of cattle he has in mind must 
be what are known as special purpose 
dairy breeds—the Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Holstein. 

Which of these three breeds he 
should select will depend on the fer- 
tility of his soil. We would not ad- 
vise him to grow a large breed like 
the Holstein, for example, or like some 
of the Guernseys or even the larger 
Jerseys, unless his land is rich enough 
to grow big grass. Nor would we ad- 
vise him to use a large breed if his 
land is very rolling; for big cattle do 
not do well on either poor land or 
rough land. We would not advise him 
to keep Jerseys or any other kind of 
dairy cattle for profit unless he has 
good buildings. Holsteins, however, 
will stand more hardship than the cat- 
tle from the Channel Islands, simply 
because they have been used to it for 
hundreds of years except as modified 
by the conditions prevailing in the 
United States. 

Again, one of the profits of the dairy 
business is the skim-milk. All dairy- 
men grow more or less hogs. If the 
farmer wishes to grow many hogs he 
should provide much skim-milk, and 
in this case, other things being equal, 
we would prefer the Holstein. If his 
farm is small, and especially if it is 
rolling, and he wishes to keep but a 
few hogs and has cream for his main 
object, then the Jerseys would be 
preferable. The Guernsey is close to 
the Jersey in richness of milk, and is 
a little larger and hardier cattle as a 
rule. They are a popular breed with 
tne cream trade. Western breeders of 
Guernseys have been aiming of late 
years to increase their size and retain 
and increase the milking qualities as 
well, and we occasionally find Guern- 
sey bulls that weigh a ton, well up 
with the beef breeds. 

Then, again, something depends on 
what breed is popular in his neighbor- 
hood, and for two reasons: First, if 
a breed is common in his neighbor- 
hood, it is much easier to secure sires: 
and second, when he wishes to sell 
stock, whether male or female, each 
one is worth five to ten dollars more 
if the neighborhood has a reputation 
for good stock of that breed. 

Something also depends on the 
value of veal calves. The veal calf of 
the Jersey is worth little or nothing, 
because the milk necessary to put it in 
veal condition is worth more than the 
price over and above the skin. Farm- 
ers who have a market for veal calves 
therefore prefer the Holsteins, which 
have the size and are acceptable in 
the market. One of the sights of the 
Holland cities is the ship loads of veal 
calves that go almost daily to the 
market. 

It will thus be seen that the breed 
to be selected by the dairyman will 
depend on conditions which we have 
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endeavored to state, and of. which he 
must be the judge in making his 
choice. Any of these breeds are good 
enough if they fit the conditions. 
There is a place for every one of these 
special purpose breeds in the west; 
and as the farms become divided up, 
as they will be in the future, there 
will be a larger and larger demand for 
them. 

Select the breed that is adapted to 
your land and to your own tastes and, 
other things being equal, the breed 
that is popular in your neighborhood; 
but above all else select the best of 
the breed. This is more important 
than the breed itself. No matter what 
breed you select, you will be obliged 
to keep weeding out; and until the 
farmer has a herd of cows, no matter 
what the breed, that will average over 
two hundred pounds of butter per year, 
we would not advise him to sell breed- 
ing stock to his neighbors, no matter 
what the pedigree or what the fancy 
points. 





HOW TO PRESERVE SILOS. 


A silo building will not remain 
sound for many years unless special 
precautions are taken to preserve it. 
This holds good of all kinds of silos, 
but more especially of wooden ones, 
since cement coating in a stone silo, 
even if only fairly well made, will 
better resist the action of the silage 
juices than the woodwork will be able 
to keep sound in the presence of 
moisture, high temperature, and an 
abundance of bacterial life. 

In case of wooden silos, it is neces- 
sary to apply some material which 
will render the wood impervious to 
water, and preserve it from decay. A 
great variety of preparations have 


been recommended and used for this’ 


purpose. Coal tar has been applied 
by a large number of farmers, and 
has been found effective and durable. 
It may be put on either hot, alone or 
mixed with resin, or dissolved in gas- 
oline. 

If it is to be applied hot, some of 
the oil contained in the tar must pre- 
viously be burnt off. The tar is 
poured into an iron kettle, a handful 
of straw is ignited and then thrown 
into the kettle, which will cause the 
oil to flash and burn off. The tar is 
sufficiently burnt when it will string 
out in fine threads, a foot or more in 
length, from a stick which has been 
thrust into the blazing kettle and 
afterward plunged into cold water. 
The fire is then put out by placing a 
tight cover over the kettle. The ket- 
tle must be kept over the fire until 
the silo lining has been gone over. A 
mop or a small whish broom cut 
short, so it is stiff, may serve for put- 
ting on the tar. 

Coal tar and gasoline have also been 
used by many with good success. 
About half a gallon of coal tar and 
two-thirds of a gallon of gasoline are 
mixed at a time, stirring it while it 
is being put on. Since gasoline is 
highly inflammable, care must be 
taken not to have any fire around 
when this mixture is applied. Asbes- 
tos paint has also been recommended 
for the preservation of silo walls, and 
would seem to be well adapted for 
this purpose. 

Many silos are preserved by the ap- 
plication of a mixture of equal parts 
of boiled linseed oil and black oil, or 
one part of the former to two of the 
latter. This mixture, applied every 
other year, before filling time, seems 
to preserve the lining perfectly. In 
building round silos it is recom- 
mended to paint the boards with hot 
coal tar, and placing the painted sides 
face to face. 

Manufacturers of stave silos and 
fixtures put up special preparations 
for preserving the silos, which they 
send out with the staves. These are 
generally simple compounds similar 
to those mentioned in the preceding, 
and are sold to customers at prac- 
tically cost price. 

Walls of wooden silos that have 
been preserved by one or the other 
of these methods will only keep sound 
and free from decay if the silos are 
built so as to insure good ventilation. 
Preservation will not save a _ non- 
ventilated silo structure from decay. 

Plastered wooden silos are pre- 
served by applying a whitewash of 
pure cement as often as found neces- 
sary, which may be every two or three 
years. The same applies to stone and 
cement silos. The degree of moisture 
and acidity in the silage corn will 





One of The Greatest of 
Creamery Companies On 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


The Fairmont Creamery Co., and its Presi- 
dent, J. H. Rushton, were pioneers and have 
ever been leaders in the butter-producing de- 
velopment of the Great West, and they are 
leaders today in the ever increasing expansion 
of farm separation and the centralized gather- 
ing of cream, with its upbuilding of dairying 
where conducted honestly and wisely. 


OMAHA, NEB., April 23, 1900. 


With nearly thirty years of creamery and dairy experience 
we have been familiar with the cream separator from practically 
the beginning of its use in the western states. 


Our first experience was with the Power or Factory machines 
in our whole-milk stations, but since 1900 our experience has 
been with the Hand separator on the farm. 


We look upon the Hand separator as the greatest invention 
of the age affecting the farmer and in promoting the dairy in- 
dustry. It has enabled the farmer to save the great losses in 
butter-fat he was before sustaining; saved him over four cents a 
pound in the handling of it; left him the finest of skimmilk, and 
opened to him not only one but many markets. 


During all these years we have had occasion to examine 
separators from a mechanical standpoint and keep in touch with 
their work. We have had occasion to know how they stood the 
wear and tear of actual use, as well as to know the efficiency of 
their skimming, and we have met the practical conditions of 
factory use on the one hand and farm use on the other. 


The De Laval separator has always been the leader and never 
a follower in this great economical development. It was so 
with Factory machines and it has been so with Farm machines. 
The De Laval has always been well and honestly made and its 
merits well and honestly presented, and it has proved equal to 
every condition and requirement of separator use. 


Our only present interest in separators lies in the importance 
to the creamery concern of its patrons buying a machine that 
will accomplish its work a - and prove durable, and 
hence give lasting satisfaction, while capable of producing a 
heavy cream and of being easily and thoroughly cleaned and 
kept sanitary. 


Ample capacity is also important in a separator, and a few 
dollars difference in first cost is a small consideration. The 
best of separators are now reasonable in price and are pretty 
certain to prove much the best and cheapest investment in the 
long run. 


This is unquestionably the net result of separator experience 
generally and new buyers may wisely profit by it. 


THE FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO., 
J. H. Rushton, President. 


Is the Fairmont Creamery Co.’s thirty years 
experience worth anything to YOU in the pur- 
chase of a cream separator? It would be 
strange reasoning to conclude otherwise. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


173-177 WILLIAM STRERT 
MONTREAL 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STRERT 
WINNIPEG 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 FIiLwertT St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DrumM & SACRAMENTO STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


107 First StReeT 
PORTLAND, OKREG. 
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doubtless determine how often the 
silo walls have to be gone over with 
a cement wash; a very acid silage, 
made from immature corn, will be 
likely to soften the cement coating 
sooner than so-called sweet silage 
made from nearly mature corn. 

A considerable number of wood 
silos are in use that were not treated 
on the inside with any preservative 
or paint and have stood very well. 
Indeed, some writers maintain that 
if the silo is well protected on the 
outside a stave silo receives little if 
any benefit from inside coatings.— 
From “Modern Silage Methods.” 


A WONDERFUL JERSEY COW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is an age of great advance- 
ment and development. New records 
are being made and new marks of 
progress are set in many lines, and 
the production of some of our best 
dairy cows is no exception to the rule. 
Such marvelous yearly records have 
recently been made that it is worth 
while to call the attention of the gen- 


produced 1,000 pounds of carcass, only 
one-fifth, or 200 pounds, of which is 


Jacoba Irene produced as much edible 
five steers, thus certainly establishing, 


for a cow of any breed. 

WILBER J. FRASER. 
Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


BREEDING QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


her as early as possible. She 


She seems to be in heat at times, and 
even discharges a white, slimy-looking 
always refuses the 
Have been trying her twice 
there anything that I 
should feed or do? 
half corn and half oats with a handful 
of oil meal daily since work has com- 
seems well and eats 
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This means that 
as would twenty- 


the world’s record 


Belgian mare that 
heat. I wish to 


the first of Febru- 
by another horse. 


Have been feeding 








Days’ Free Trial 


cost at all. 








Cream Separators 
Save $25 to $50 on Price 


We actually give you a full 30 
after the’ Mon- 
arch”’ that you want to try reaches 
your station and delivered to you. 

If you like it—are perfectly 
satisfied after 30 days’ trial and 
free use of our Separator, we will 
arrange with you lo pay us on easy 
payments tf you like. 

Then the “Monarch” will pay 
for itself without you feeling the 


Write for our free book and 
prices before you decide whether 
you even want to take our real 
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Let Us Show You 


Where Price Counts 


Get quick action from us by sending your name in. 

Let us do the rest. 

The risk is ours to sell you, if we can, a “Monarch” 
Cream Separator that will prove not only—$25.00 to 
$50.00 saving on first cost to you—but also do such 
satisfactory work that we can afford to guarantee it for 

years. 

Satisfaction or money back. 


Direct to You 
Guaranteed 12 Years 


Send no money tous until you are convinced that 
you want to own a “Monarch” and would have no other 
cream separator. 

We will do anything that any dealer or agent or 
manufacturer could do to give you every chance to 
prove our machines are high grade throughout and that 


NARCH” 










Book Free 


Whatever else you do— whether you buy of us 
or not—don’t fail to send us your name for 
our Big New Free Color Illustrated Butter Fat 
Profit Book. Tells you where to look for real 
value in any separator—Makes you a judge 

















A RECORD BREAKING DAIRY COW 
Producing 17,2683 pounds of milk with 5% per cent butter fat in one year. 


eral public to them, and point out their 
real significance. 

The last great achievement is that 
of the Jersey cow Jacoba Irene, be- 
longing to Mr. A. O. Auten, of Jersey 
county, Illinois. This cow produced 
in one year 17,253 pounds, or nearly 
nine tons, of milk, and 1,112 pounds 
of butter. This is an official record, 
made by a representative of the Dairy 
Department of the University of Illi- 
nois and has broken all Jersey 
records; only one other cow in the 
world has a higher record for one 
year, but taking her average produc- 
tion for four years, she stands abso- 
lutely without an equal. 

This is over four times the produc- 
tion of the average cow for Illinois, 
and seven times that of the poorest 
fourth in Illinois. There are 250,000 
poor cows in Illinois, so poor that it 
would take 209 of them to equal one 
such cow as Jacoba Irene in actual 
profit. How much easier to milk one 
such cow than 209 poor ones. The 
first would be play; the latter, 
drudgery. 

During this year she would have 
supplied eighty people with the aver- 
age amount of milk consumed per 
capita, and furnished cream for their 
coffee besides. This was rich Jersey 
milk, containing 5% per cent butter 
fat, and worth, for direct consumption, 
at least 81-3 cents a quart, amounting 
to $653.50 a year. A dairyman would 
need only four such cows to supply 
milk for the average sized milk route, 
make him a good living, and have an 
excellent profit besides. If one could 
be so fortunate as to own ten such 
cows he could have a nice little in- 
come of $6,535 a year. 

The 17,253 pounds of milk produced 
by Jacoba Irene during the year con- 
tained 14.65 per cent, or 2,527 pounds, 
of total milk solids. This shows 
something of the perfectly enormous 
amount of work done by this efficient 
dairy cow in one year. Compare this 
with the work done by the average 
steer, weighing 1,100 pounds at the 
age of two years. When born he will 
weigh close to 100 pounds, Thus, in 
two years of growth he has actually 





well. Am feeding clean bright timo- 
thy hay with a little clover in it.” 

The discharge mentioned indicates 
some irregularity, probably due to the 
abortion, and this should be treated by 
injecting into the womb a quart of 
tepid water in which one dram of 
permanganate of potash has been dis- 
solved. Continue this until the dis- 
charge is stopped. If the mare does 
not come in heat naturally after 
a while she can probably be brought 
in heat by hobbling her and compell- 
ing her to submit to the _ stallion: 
usually a mare will come in heat nat- 
urally within two weeks after the 
forced service. 


FENCE QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Has a man on an adjoining farm a 
right to allow a row of willow trees 
to grow on the line in such a manner 
as to destroy the crop on the other 
man’s farm?” 

Although our correspondent does 


_not say so, we presume that the row 


of willows is being used as a parti- 
tion fence and would therefore come 
under the law relating to partition 
fences. This law provides that if par- 
tition fences are of hedge the owner 
thereof shall trim or cut it back once 
in two years to within five feet from 
the ground unless both owners agree 
otherwise in writing, which must be 
filed with and recorded by the town- 
ship clerk. 

Another Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is there any law which prohibits 
a man from setting out a grove along 
a line fence without the consent of 
the party who owns the land adjoin- 
ing? If so, how far back must the first 
owner keep from the line with his 
grove?” 

If one row of trees is on the line it 
would probably come under the law 
as quoted in the foregoing. We do 
not know that there is any law re- 
stricting the setting out of groves be- 
cause of any injurious effects they 
may have on the adjoining land. 


30 Days’ Free 
° 
Trial 

You are the judge and jury. 

You decide—absolutely. 

We trust you. 

We know that we can trust 
any man or woman who owns 
cows and has use for a high grade 
cream separator to make more 
money with. 

And our Free “ Monarch” 
Book will show you how to save 





the most money on price—get the 
best satisfaction in a cream sep- 
arator—and how to make it most 
profitable. Send us your name— 
now, today—before you turn over 
this page. 


Lisle Manufacturing Co., 
466 Main Street, Clarinda, lowa 





Send Your Name 


Lisle Mfg. Co., 466 Main St., Clarinda, Ie. 


Here’s my name and address, send me your 
“Mf 





Number of Cows milked.....escescseccccccece 


Name. ccocccceccccccccscccccscccccceccece: coco 


ACATreSS. ccceccccccsccccesesssscscccsccescseeee 


of all separators, and shows you all of our 
“‘Monarch” sizes and saving prices—direct. 


onarch”’ Free Book quick. 





Town...... didbaceseeeseessesesticceses. 




















to shake loose with wear. 
of the Separator bowl. 


his name. 


NITED 


Usrare: 


Everybody knows the name Best 
United States on a Separator is 
an absolute guarantee of Superior 
Quality, Long Service and Absolute Satisfaction. 

That is the best sort of economy ; it means a saving of money to 
you. Why then run any risks with “cheap” makes ? 


See the U. S. Separator Dealer 


Let him show you how a United States Separator is made, its 
perfect mechanical construction, strong, solid, one-piece frame, no bolts 
Scientific construction 
You can readily see for 
yourself how the purchase of a United States 
Separator means cconomy for you. If you do 
not know a United States dealer let us send you 


A request by postal card for United States Separa- 
tor Catalogue No 196 and mentioning this paper, will 
bring you a beautiful hanger lithographed in colors. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Separators 







To Buy 






























One man with a Louden Litter Carrier 

on Louden overhead steel track system can 
clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would take without it. That’s Louden econ- 
omy. On every up-to-date farm—your farm 
—the Louden Litter Carrier ani steel track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one door 
—in at other, and in this way no switch is needed. 
Manure loaded direct on wagon or spreader—its 
full fertilizing value thus saved. 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized steel—wear for years; 
have improved worm gear—1 pound on chain lifts 40 
pounds in box; box stands at any elevation — raised 
or lowered any distance up to 25 fect; have many 
special advantages not found in other makes. 
Send today for valuable free book on manyre uses 
and catalog of hay and litter carriers, sanitary steel 
stalls, cow stanchions, etc., for modern barns. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


608 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
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THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

In response to a resolution .of in- 
quiry which passed the senate April 
8th, Secretary Wilson has forwarded 
a report of the beet sugar industry in 
the United States. This report con- 
tains an interesting summary of facts 
and figures relating to this industry. 

In 1896 there were 6 beet sugar fac- 
tories in operation and one building, 
having altogether a capacity for slic- 
ing 4,000 tons of beets daily. In 1908 
there were 64 factories, with a total 
capacity of 50,000 tons of beets daily— 
more than a twelve-fold increase. 

From 1898 to 1906 our production of 
beet sugar grew from 36,000 tons to 
484,000, an increase of more than 
thirteen-fold in eight years. 

In 1896 41,000 acres of beets were 
harvested; in 1906 376,000 acres, or 
more than nine times as great an area. 

The price of beets, like prices of 
other farm crops, has risen steadily. 
In 1896 the factories paid $4.10 per 
ton; now they have to pay $5.35. 

In 1898 the farmers had 364,000 tons 
of beets to sell to the factories, for 
which they received $1,564,000. In 
1906, just eight years later, they had 
4,236,000 tons of beets to sell, and re- 
ceived for them $21,604,000—a twelve- 
fold increase in beets and a fourteen- 
fold increase in money returns. 

The total amount paid out by fac- 
tories for beets during the past twelve 
years amounts to $121,000,000. 

The total capital invested in beet 
sugar plants in this country is about 
$70,000,000, and this does not include 
investments made by factory owners 
in farm lands, irrigation works, etc. 

Among other things the senate 
called on the secretary of agriculture 
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to state how much beet sugar can be 
produced in the United States. The 
secretary replies that we have demon- 
strated conditions of soil and climate 
favorable to beet culture in an area of 
274 million acres, and that it will only 
take one acre out of every 200 of this 
to produce all the sugar we now im- 
port from foreign sources. 


He estimates “that if the sugar beet 
were grown throughout those portions 
of the United States adapted by 
nature and with the aid of irrigation 
to its culture, with a system of rota- 
tion including the cultivation of the 
beet every fourth year, 15 million tons 
of beet sugar could be produced in the 
United States annually, or more than 
the world’s total production of sugar 
at the present time.” 

The secretary gives a flattering ac- 
count of the progress made in de- 
veloping the beet sugar industry, and 
takes a very cheerful view of its future 
prospects. He concedes that some 
failures occurred among the earlier 
factories, but shows that the later fac- 
tories have been quite uniformly suc- 
cessful. He says that wherever fac- 
tories have been successfully oper- 
ated the values of farm lands have 
risen very decidedly, especially lands 
under irrigation in the far west. He 
says beet culture improves the land 
and educates the farmer. The opera- 
tion of a factory leads to the invest- 
ment of capital in many industries 
more or less related to beet sugar pro- 
duction. The by-products—pulp and 
molasses—are fed to stock, and their 
use has largely increased the amount 
of live stock kept and fed in most 
factory districts. 

Beet sugar factories are now in suc- 
cessful operation in sixteen states. 

Colorado leads all other states en- 
gaged in the industry, having sixteen 
factories. In 1907 these produced 
169,000 tons of sugar, or enough, if it 
had been passed around, to give all 





the people in the United States four 
pounds apiece. 

California and Michigan follow. Col- 
orado at a respectful distance in the 
race for second place. Michigan has 
the same number of factories as Colo- 
rado, but their product is considerably 
smaller. California has only nine 
plants, but some of the latter are very 
large. From year to year the produc- 
tion of sugar is about the same in the 
two states. 

Utah has five factories and they are 
strong producers. Idaho and Wiscon- 
sin follow with four each, and there 
are ten states with one factory each. 

The most eastern factory is that at 
Lyons, New York. Hamilton City, 
California, has the most western fac- 
tory; Los Alamitos, California, the 
most southern; and Billings, Montana, 
the most northern. 

The largest factory in the United 
States, and one of the largest in the 
world, is the one at Spreckels, Cali- 
fornia, which is able to slice 3,000 
tons of beets in a day, or 100 car loads 
of thirty tons each. 

The oldest successful factory in the 
United States is the one at Alvarado, 
California, which was established in 
1879, and has been making sugi. for 
thirty years. 





THE MONTANA LIVE STOCK 
REGULATIONS. 


Mr. M. E. Knowles, state veter- 
inarian, Helena, Montan, has sent us 
the regulations adopted by the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board of that state 
March ist. Our readers who move 
into Montana should read these reg- 
ulations and comply with them, and 
thus avoid getting into serious trouble. 
He tells us that the immigration into 
that state is very large, and a good 
deal of it is of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. 
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The regulations with regard to 
horses are as follows: “All close 
domesticated and broke horses 
shipped into this state for any pur- 
pose must be accompanied by official 
health certificate, including Mallein 
test, which test and certification must 
be issued by an official federal, state, 
deputy state, or qualified veterinarian 
approved by state or federal authori- 
ties of the state in which shipment 
originates, and a copy of this approval 
must be furnished the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, Helena, Montana.” 

Cattle: “All dairy and breeding 
cattle shipped into this state for any 
purpose must be accompanied by 
official health certificate, including 
tuberculin test, which test and certi- 
fication must be issued by an official 
federal, state, deputy state, or quali- 
fied veterinarian, approved by the 
state or federal authorities of the 
state in which shipment originates, 
and a copy of this approval must be 
furnished the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, Helena, Montana.” 

Swine must be accompanied by a 
health certificate from a veterinarian 
qualified as above, and the certificate 
must state that no infectious disease 
of swine has existed in the locality 
from which shipment was made for a 
period of six months prior to date of 
shipment. They must be shipped in 
disinfected cars and not unloaded in 
public pens while en route. Upon 
arrival in Montana they are to be 
placed in quarantine for a period not 
to exceed fifteen days. 

Sheep must be accompanied by a 
similar certificate, and after arrival 
must be dipped under the supervision 
of the state veterinarian or sheep in- 
spector. A notice of five days must be 
given the state veterinarian in ad- 
vance of the expected date of arrival 
in Montana, notice to give point of 
destination, origin, name of shipper 
and number. 
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RAPA WILDER — 


Galloway Has The Laugh On De Laval 





Wm. Galloway 


The De Laval peop 


hs— 


make themselves ridiculous— 
All separator manufacturers are laughing— 
The Farmers are laughing— 

And it is enough to even make the cows that give the milk laugh. 


Here’s the Joke— 


It’s too good to keep. 


machine, 


pursuing. 
Lowa, or with the farmers. 


think that Galloway would do anything—but they ran up against a snag. 
And so now since we sued them for their 
malicious advertising, in order to make the people believe that there really was 
something to it, they have at last come out and sued us. 
frenzy of desperation and had to do something. 


You Gan’t Fool the People or Down a Man When He’s Rig 


We believe that we have the American people with us. William Galloway personally and the William Gallo- - 
way Company can’t be flim-flammed or bluffed by any concern, even if it has a billion dollars behind it. Neither Be F A 
can the American people. Let De Laval come on with their ‘bluff’ suits. Let them come on with their ‘bluff’ H ee 
ads. Weare going right on selling the famous Galloway Bathed in Oil Cream Separators and saving farmers and 
dairymen from $35.00 to $50.00 on the price. We are going right on furnishing a $25,000 bond to protect our cus- 
tomers on every machine. Weare going right on giving our customers the most liberal selling plan and the low- 


met just such people as this long ago. 


The whirlwind competition that the Wm. Galloway Co. 
put up and swept the country with on the new Galloway Bathed in Oil Cream Separator— 
sold on the Galloway fair and square plan direct to the farmers at the Galloway 
factory price, was too hot a pace for the De Laval people to follow in a legitimate way. 

De Laval simply can’t do it unless they sell direct the same way that Galloway 
does and save the Farmer three or four profits that they are now getting on their 
In their blind endeavor to do something to stop Galloway’s evergrowing 
business, they try to deceive separator buyers by putting out an advertisement that 
was so worded that it led people to believe that they had a suit against the Gallo- 
way Company for infringement on some of their patents when they had none, 
although it was cleverly worded in a way that would make people believe they had. 

They even went so far as to post all their dealers to this effect. 
loway Co. has evidence right now in their office of some of the methods they are 
These methods may go all right in New York, but they do not go in 
When De Laval got out that first ad. they did not 


The Wim. Gal- 


They evidently are in a 


est price for the highest quality machine sold in America today. 


found itself in a very deep role. 
published a ‘‘scare ad.’’ 
people believe that we infringed Patent No. 
982,909 and that they had sued us for that 
infringement. This was not true and they 
knew it, or ought to have known it. 


President. 


Here’s the Law 


The De Laval Company seems to have 
First, they 


trying to make 


Because of this advertisement, false, and, 


as we believed, malicious, and done solely to 
try to hurt our large trade, we began a suit 
against them for damages for $250,000. Then 
they saw themselves facing a big judgment. 
for damages, and in a vain endeavor to make 
good, began a bluff suit against us for alleged 
infringement of another patent, which we 
do not infringe at all. 
yers advised us is 

Galloway - defeated and we shall fight this suit to a 
finish. There are a number of patents much 
older than the one in question, which, in the 
opinion of our lawyers, make their claim 
wholly void. . 


This patent our law- 
wholly without merit and can 


ht 







According 
to 


We are going right on with our advertising. We are going right on with our damage suit against the De 
Laval people for $250,000 damages. The die is cast. 

Take Our 30-Day Free Trial Now—Freight Prepaid—Get Our New Big Separator Book. Find out all about the 
William Galloway Company and our separators. The weather isnow warming up. The grass is getting green. 
It is time you had one of our latest, down-to-the-minute, high quality, low priced Galloway machines in your 
dairy, 360 Days’ Approval Test or Money Back with 6 per cent interest if not satisfactory. 

And always remember that I stand back of you. Our entire capital and factories and my persona) fortune 
stand back of every customer of the William Galloway Company, Anybody can start a law suit against anybody. 
But that doesn’t mean anything unless they have a case. The De Laval people know they haven't a case and 
after the ‘separator buying season” this year is over, you won't hear a yip about their “patents” or infringe- 
ments. They have been trying to gobble up all the business for years and keep prices high. The Galloway Com- 
pany and the rest of us who sell direct have got the De Laval people beaten to a frazzle. 

We just wanted to let you know these FACTS and I would like to have you write me personally for my special 
proposition, low prices and big dandy separator catalog. Will you do it? 


William Galloway, President 


The Wm. Galloway Co., 113 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Galloway is also the largest manufacturer in the world selling Manure Spreaders and Gasoline Engines direct to the farmer 
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THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER 
EVER PLACED ON A FARM! 


PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY YEAR 

IN ACTUAL MONEY PROFITS 

You owe it to yourself to save more money and 
labor, to make more money, every year. 


Why Don't You Investigate 
THE 
INDIANA 
SILO 


It has superior features that 
make it THE BEST BLLO IN 
THE WORLD. 

Our all-wood door frame is 
rustandacid proof. The acid 
in ensilage is destructive to 
steel and makes its use im- 
practicable in silo doorframes. 

Our all-wood doorframe wi!!! 
-_— buckle or twist; and will 

as much compression as 
aay part of the silo; and the 
doors do not bind, 


Our Self-Draining Morticed 
Wood Joint 


Lal prolongs the life of ourspliced 
| Stave Silo twice as long as any 
other joint. 









Pat. applied for. 





Indiana One-Piece 
Stave Silos have never 
been equaled! 


WE OWN PINE AND 
CYPRESS MILLS 


That's ba / we can furnish 
extra select timber for ourSilo 
end KEEP OUR PRICES 50 
LOW. We cutand season our 
own Silo stock, this explains 
why Indiana Bllos are made 
60 much better. 


Examine Our Combina- 
tion Steel Step and 
Door Clamp. 


a7 We have a special 
Silo-offer which means 
money to you if you 
write us now. 

Our New Factory 
at Des Moines saves 


PS 2 
7 FS a eee 


= 


‘tH money for our West- 
Bo pera Buyers. 
ADDRESS Hl sar Write for our FREE 
7) j 
OFFICE SILO BOOK 


INDIANA SILO CO. 


322 Unien Building, ANDERSON, IND. 
NOTICE — We are the LARGEST BEC. USIVE SILO 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 





The front of the Smalley Badger 
Silo ts of wood, the same material 
ae the staves which is better than 
steel because rust and acid proof; and 
costs no more than a barn of the same 
capacity. Doors fit perfectly airtight— 
never bind or twist; no easily rotting 
feit or packing necessary. Fronts made 
complete at our factory; staves dressed 
and beveled for absolute fit, inside and 
out. Convenient; easily erected; most 
serviceable and durable. 


Get Our Proposition on Silos 


Write at once for our Free Booklet 
telling about this silo, and much 
valuable information on silage 
feedin Ask today about 

the silo fillers becked by 52 

y'rs practical experience. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 
278 York St. Manitowoc, Wir, 


LATCHFORD« 
CALF MEAL 


1S THE — he MORE THAN A CENTURY 
F EXPERIENCE 








It ts the only ‘fect milk substitute in the 
world, Calves bye and it never fails to agree 
with a. the youngest and weakest. Prevents 
scouring. Contains no mill feed or by-products 
and costs half as much as milk. Transforms 
stringy weaklings into robust, healthy animals. 
Quickest known method for vealing. Makes 
eweet, firm, white flesh. 

WRITE TODAY for our free booklet, “Zow to 
Raise Calves Cheaply and Successfully 
Without Milk.” 

It teems with valuable information. Tells how to make 
more money out of calves thin you ever thought was pos- 
sible. Contaings reports from Agricultural Stations, etc. 

A postal will bring this book. Write today. 


BLATCHFORD'S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 














WANTED-RAILWAYW MAIL CLERKS, 
City Carriers, Postoftice Clerks. Many examinations 
coming. Salary $1,000. Short hours. Annual vaca- 
tion. Salary absolutely certain. Over 8.000 appoint- 
ments will be made during 1909. Write immediately 
for schedule of coming examinations. Common 
education sufficient. @andidates prepared free. 
Frank Lin Instirure, Dept. F71, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHEN IS A CORD NOT A CORD? 


To the farmer harvesting his small 
woodlot and to the man laying in logs 
for the large fireplace of his country 
or seaside home; to the paper manu- 
facturer buying pulpwood and to the 
proprietor of the ordinary city wood 
yard, to all of these men this question 
has an important dollar-and-cents 
meaning 

Queer to say, and contrary to the 
belief of most people, there are many 
times when a cord is less than a cord, 
and many conditions when it is more. 
School arithmetics say that a cord of 
wood is 128 cubic feet, or the contents 
of a pile eight feet long, four feet high, 
and four feet wide. Wood is marketed 
on this basis. A pile whose length, 
breadth, and height multiplied to- 
gether gives this number of cubic feet 
fills this requirement, no matter 
whether the sticks are long or short, 
straight or crooked, round or split, 
unless there is an understanding to 
the contrary. Nevertheless, a cord, 
though it comes up to legal measure- 
ments, is an uncertain quantity, even 
when the seller is honest and the 
buyer atisfied. 

A lumberman may have a tract of 
pulpwood which he sells to a paper 
mill at $5 a cord, for as many cords as 
it will make. It is in the contract thar 
he shall cut and stack it. He cuts 
it in 12-foot lengths, and when the job 
is complete it measures 200 cords, and 
he receives $1,000 for it. Would he 
have made or lost by cutting 4-foot 
lengths instead of 12? 

He would have lost in the first place 
from the additional labor required to 
cut 4-foot wood, but his principal loss 
would have resulted from a greatly 
diminished number of cubic feet, due 
to the fact that short sticks lie closer 
together than large. 

Measurements’ and experimental 
tests have been made to ascertain ex- 
actiy how much actual wood is in 
cords of different lengths, sizes, 
shapes, and species. 

Had the 200 cords of 12-foot wood 
been cut in 4-foot lengths there would 
have been only 176 cords, and the 
owner would have received for it $880 
instead of $1,000. It was, therefore, 
clearly to his advantage to cut 12-foot 
lengths, but it would have been to the 
buyer’s advantage to have it cut in 
4-foot lengths. He would have re- 
ceived the same actual quantity of 
wood for $120 less. 


It also makes considerable differ- 
ence to the seller whether wood is 
chopped or sawed. If chopped, the 


chips are lost. Where the logs are 
large this loss amounts to no small 


total. In a cord of 4-foot wood, with 
sticks 6 inches in diameter, the chip 
loss is from 6 to 8 per cent; and of 


the shorter the sticks are cut 
the greater the loss. If the wood is 
sawed, the sawdust loss is scarcely 
the half of one per cent. 

The difference due to spaces be- 
tween the sticks of course depends 
very much on the shape and size of 
the sticks. Straight, smooth sticks lie 
close together, and a cord contains 
more wood and less air. For given 
lengths, sticks of soft woods are usu- 
ally straighter and smoother, and 
when stacked lie closer together. But 
whatever the kind, cords of long sticks 
are pretty sure to contain more empty 
space than cords made of short pieces. 
Likewise, cords of split wood contain 
less than cords of round sticks. The 
finer the wood is split, the more it 
makes. Hence wood dealers are often 
willing to sell kindlings, all sawed 
and split, for the same price per cord 
as unsplit wood. They get back the 
cost of labor in the increased bulk. 

A cord (128 cubic feet) of 4-foot 
hard wood usually contains about 8&3 
cubic feet of solid wood; a cord of 
3-foot wood averages 83% cubic feet; 
of 2-foot wood, 84 feet; and of 1-foot 


course, 


wood 85 feet. The conifers, soft 
woods, contain 90 to 96 cubic feet. 
Thus the purchaser receives on an 


average about two-thirds of a cord of 
real wood and one-third of a cord of 
spaces. 

In some countries wood is bought 
by weight, and the buyer comes more 
nearly getting what he bargains for; 
but even then he may miss it if he 
receives green wood when he wants 
dry. According to timber testing en- 
gineers of the United States Forest 
Service, wood may lose half or more 
its green weight in this country. The 
pieces are so small and of such irreg- 
ular size that they can not con- 


veniently be stacked and measured as 
cord wood. 

The bulk of nearly all woods de- 
creases as seasoning goes on. A hun- 
dred cords green will make from 89 to 
93 cords when dry. This is a factor 
of no smal! importance to dealers who 
handle large quantities. 

Woodlot owners and farmers who 
have small forest tracts from which 
they expect to sell cord wood are no 
less interested than contractors who 
buy and sell large quantities. It will 
stand them in hand to know how much 
difference it makes whether wood is 
cut long or short, chopped or sawed, 
whether the sticks are round or split, 
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whether large or small, and whether 
the measurements are to be made 
while the wood is green or after it is 
seasoned, 


HANDY STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 


A convenient record, cloth bound, 
printed on good paper, contains blanks 
for breeding records of 100 mares. At 
the bottom of each record is a_ blank 


contract which when signed by the owner 


of the mare becomes a note for payment 
of the service fee, thus doing away with 
further trouble about collections. Also 
gives return” service dates, gestation 
table, ete., besides memorandum blanks 
for groom’ s expenses, fees paid, etc. The 


handiest breeding record we have seen 


*rice, 75 cents, postpaid. Address all 
orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
lowa. 











STANDARDIZED 


OFFICIAL FOR SHEED 





in 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Department of Animal Industry, 





ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 





























The New lowa 
IS THE CREAM SEPARATOR 


which is such a favorite with the ladies. 
lady of the house sees the NEW IOWA 
she falls in love with its beauty and many 
conveniences. 
the machine purchased when the 
have their way about it. 

It is built low down, just the right height 
to be convenient and handy. 
ily, skims so perfectly and is so easily 
washed that it is a favorite wherever intro- 
duced. 
which won Gold Medals at the three last 
National Fairs. 

Write for free catalogue which explains 
in detail all about this wonderful machine 
and the great factory that builds it. 

IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR CoO., 
101 Bridge St., 


When the 


IOWA is 
ladies 


Invariably the 


It runs so eas- 


The IOWA is the only machine 


Waterioo, lowa 























Is Your VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


Aaainst DEATH FROM DISEASE on AcciDENT? 


i a lonmen elem, lohmics \.1-b ae celen. 


THAT 


OWN 


RISK 
LET US SEND YOU INFORMATION AND TESTIMONIAL 


NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 





NC MAN iS RICH ENOUGH TO DO 


DES MOINES, IOWA 












or on trucks. 


A Portable Gasoline Engine 


on ekids, 


The simplest and most satisfactory little 
Anyone canrun them. Other sizes up to 10 horse 
The new patented gov 


Our 114 to 2 horse-power engines 
are a very satisfactory power for running cream separators, 
pumping water, etc. 
engines made. 
power, equally satisfactory and cheap 
ernor principle of these engines gives them the most equal power 
of any engines on the market, and the one-piece cylinder and 
head insures against leakage — packing troubles. 
Write for illustrated circula 


SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, Stanley, lowa 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
cneeeetaty treated with 
this NEW REMEDY. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE , 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthalmia), Geos 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shyin horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes, A trial will 
convince any horse owner that this remedy abso- 
lutely cures defects of the eye pote ge of the 
length of time the animal bd been afflicted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
money- refunded if under directions it 
does not effect Oo apy | FOR 
RESULTS ONLY.” $2.00 per - bottle, 
Postpaid on receipt of pricé. PYisio Remedy 











Ass’n., Dept. K, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 











Going Blind, BA RY 
COMPANY, lowa City, 
Iowa, Can Cure. 











CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


are ‘*Easy to Use,”’ no veterinary 
experience necessary. A few dol- 
lars invested in our goods wil! save 
hundreds of dollars. Pilling Milk Fever 
! Outfit tor Air treatment recommended by 
U. S. Agricultural Dept., price $3.00. Silver Milk 
Tubes 50¢; Teat Slitter $1.50; Garget Outfit $4.00, 
Capon Tools, Horse and Cattle Syringes, all sent pre- 

id with full directions. Write for free Booklet. WE 

P. PILLING &80N CO., Areh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















USE CRAFT’S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 
per, Influenza, Pinkeye, 
Coughs and Colds in 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs, 
50¢ and $1.00 at Druggists 
or prepaid. Write for free 
booklet ‘‘Dr. Craft’s Advice.” 


WELLS MEDICINE CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 


NEWTON’S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 
o p! A Veterinary Kemedy for Wind, 
Ok. oe Throat and Stomach troubles. 
S eae $1.00 per can, of dealers, orex- 

fhe Ment. d. Sendforbook let. 
rewton Remedy Co. 

oledo, Uhio. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, May 10.—Manufacturers gen- 
erally are making encouraging reports, 
although no one looks for normal activ- 
ity until after congress settles the tariff 
question. Reports from farming sections 
are watched with more than ordinary 
interest at this time, for much depends 
on weather conditions during the seed- 
ing and sowing period, and farm work 
in some sections has been delayed a good 
deal by cold and wet weather. Oats 
seeding has been put back a good deal, 
and recent reports indicate that the oats 
area will be smaller than was at first 
expected. Everywhere reports are that 
farmers are making preparations for the 
largest corn acreage ever known, but it 
is generally thought that the time is past 
when too much corn can be grown, the 
uses of this leading onvtal having grown 
so widely in recent years Many ruined 
wheat fields will be used for corn, and 
farmers have come to regard corn as 
their most important’ crop. Market 
prices for corn are unusually high, with 
no large supplies pressing on the market, 
and high values fail to create any strong 
desire among country holders to sell, 
there being a growing belief that the 
supplies in various sections are smaller 
than had been supposed. Many farmers 
will retain their remaining stocks of corn 
until another crop is assured. Freezing 
weather in Iowa has stood in the way of 
large oats acreage, and this will tend to 
lower the next crop in volume. Wheat 
has long been the center of interest on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, as well as 
on the produce exchanges of the world, 
and the market is still bullish, there be- 
ing no burdensome supply anywhere. 
Minneapolis holds considerable more 
wheat than a year ago, but there have 
yeen recent big reductions in these sup- 
plies on account largely of big shipments 
to southwestern points, where a serious 
shortage of wheat exists. With evidences 
of increasing tightness in the cash wheat 
markets of the country multiplying, crop 
conéitions are watched with more than 
ordinary interest, and they will from now 
on exert a strong influence one way or 
the other. Bad weather has been a fac- 
tor in the northwest, and wheat seeding 
has been delayed a good deal by the cold 
temperature in North Dakota and north- 
ern Minnesota. Provisions have de- 
veloped more strength, the stocks having 
become a good deal depleted within a 
month, and when this month opened Chi- 
cago’s total stocks of cut hog meats were 
down to 142,352,000 pounds, a decrease of 
10,000,000 pounds within a month and a 
reduction of 21,000,000 pounds from stocks 
held a year ago. World's stocks of lard 
decreased 28,154 tierees last month and 
are 230,975 tierees, compared with 277,881 
tierces a year ago. Packers own the bulk 
of the stocks of lard and ribs, and recent 
sales of hogs have been at the highest 
prices seen in six years. There is a bet- 
ter flour trade, and extremely high prices 
are paid, while pork has sold recently 
not far from $5.00 per barrel higher than 
a year ago, with lard and other products 
of the hog correspondingly dear. 

An average condition of 83.5 per cent 
for winter wheat and 88.1 for rye May 
ist, against a ten-year average _ that 
date of 86 and 89.1, ee . Was 
announced in the crop report of th e De- 
partment of Agriculture. The area of 
winter wheat to be harvested was about 
27,871,000 acres, or about 2,478,000 acres 
less (8.1 per cent) than the area har- 
vested in 1908, amd 2,163,000 acres, or 
7.2 per cent, less than the area sown last 
fall. The average condition of winter 
wheat a month ago was 82.2 and a year 
ago 89 per cent. Rye averaged 87.2 a 
month ago and 90.3. May 1, 1908. The 
percentage of winter wheat abandoned 
was 7.2. 

The average condition of meadow (hay) 
lands May Ist was 84.5, compared with 
93.5 May 1, 1908, and a ten-year average 


of 89.5 May list. The average condition. 


of pastures May Ist was 80.1, compared 
With. 98.6 May 1, 1908, and a ten-year 
avera of 88. 

Of spring plowing 64.1 per cent was 
completed May Ist, compared with 66.6 
per cent May 1, 1908, and a ten-year 
average of 65.4 per cent. Of spring 
planting 51.7 per cent was completed 
May ist, 
and 47 per cent May 1, 1968, and 1907, 
respectively. 

Hogs are as profitable as anvthing 
farmers can produce, and it is no wonder 
that so many of them are breeding as 
many sows as possible. Where the sows 
are prolific, and the pigs are healthy, 
and corn is grown in sufficient volume, 
farmers can hardly avoid bettering their 
condition material'y. The hogs received 
here are gradually showing up on an 
average with more weight, the average 
having grown to 215 pounds, a gain of 
14 pounds since late in February, and 
comparing with 220 pounds a year-ago 
and 234 pounds two years ago. Prices 
for matured hogs are still unusually high, 
and no good reason exists for hurrying 
pigs and underweights to the market. 
There is a big demand everywhere for 
fresh pork products, and the eastern 
nacking points are still calling on Chi- 
eago for a good many hogs for fresh 
pork and for cutting up into cured meats 
and lard. There is a hog shortage, and 
during the first four months of this year 
Chicago received only 2,727,022 hogs, com- 
pared with 3,195,353 for ‘the same peried 
last year. The first warm weather 
caused great mortality among hogs in 
transit, and many dead hogs were taken 
from the cars. Decreasing receipts last 
week made high prices, despite much 
smaller operations by eastern shippers, 
but late in the week prices broke to 
$6.70 to $7.35. 

The week's total western slaughtering 
is 475,000 hogs, compared with 410,000 the 
preceding week and 400,000 two weeks 


ago. For the corresponding time last 
year the number was 465,000, and two 
years ago 520,000. From March Ist the 


total is 4,370,000, against 4,390,000 a year 
ago, showing only a difference of 26,000 
hogs. Stocks of cut meats at western 
packing points May 1st were 5,322,263 
pounds, a decrease in April of 24,! ) 

pounds, compared with 23,665,196 pounds 
last year and 2,329,999 pounds in 1907. 








compared with 54.7 per cent’ 
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The week's export clearances of hog 
products compare with the correspond- 
ing time last year as follows: 


Last week. Last year. 





Pork, pounds ....... 668,000 660,000 
Bacon, pounds ..... 9,466,000 9,963,000 
Total meats.......10,134,000 10,623,000 
Lard, pounds ........ 9,334,00 9,794,000 
Total product ....19,468,000 20,417,000 


Cattle have undergone several sharp 
advances of late owing to continued 
small receipts as compared with corre- 
sponding dates in recent years and a 
partial revival of beef consumption. All 
accounts agree that far less cattle than 
usual are being fed, and for’ several 
weeks very small numbers of cattle have 
been shipped from here to feeding dis- 
tricts because of their great scarcity and 
extremely high prices demanded for them 
Owing to the dearness of corn, most 
stockmen would greatly prefer to buy 
good weighty cattle for refilling their feed 
lots, but it happens frequently that killers 
buy up the very cattle they are after. 
Exporters are unab!e to operate freely, as 
prices are too high to admit of large 
sales across the Atlantic, where the beef 
consumption is a good deal curtailed. 
Sellers are extremely hopeful of the 
future of the cattle market, although 
they understand that reactions naturally 
follow sharp advances. During the first 
four months of this year Chicago re- 
ceived but 901,034 cattle, compared with 
1,028,982 for the same period last year. 
Cattle have been seling on an average 
from 40 to 50 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than a few weeks ago, with beef steer 
sales largely at $5.60 to $6.85. The com- 
moner to fair class of light-weight steers 
have been going between $5.00 and $6.00, 
with sales of medium steers at $6.00 to 
$6.45, good cattle at $6.50 to $6.80, and 
choice heavy shipping steers at $6.85 to 
$7.25. Cows and heifers have shared fully 
in the remarkable boom in prices and sold 
briskly at $3.60 to $6.90, with not many 
at the top figure, and canners and cut- 
ters selling freely at $2.00 to $3.50. Bulls 
were active se_lers at $3.25 to $5.85, and 
stags went at $5.00 to $6.00, while calves 
found buyers at $3.25 to $7.40 per 100 
pounds, according to weight and quality. 
Stockers and feeders were purchased 
moderately at $3.10 to $5.85, with ordinary 
stockers takén at $5.00. Milkers and 
springers were offered sparingly and 
ruled materially higher at $30 to $65 per 
head, with a good eastern demand. 

During April the Chicago horse receipts 
were only 9,363 head, compared with 
10,717 a year ago, but the receipts for 
the first four months of the year rose 
to 45,680 head, compared with only 43,521 
for the same portion of 1908. Of late 
there have been some extremely good 
markets for horses, with spells of dull- 
ness now and then, and at such times 
weakness is like'y to be seen in prices, 
especially for undesirable offerings. The 
recent sales of farm mares and chunks 
have been above most expectations, buy- 
ers paying $130 to $200 per head for com- 
mon to extra animals. Eastern wagon 
classes and medium weight chunks for 
city delivery service were active at $140 
to $190. Choice 1,600 to 1,800-pound 
chunks brought out good competition at 
$210 to $240, while lighter weights were 
disposed of without any serious delay at 
$175 to $200. Drivers have been in in- 
creased eastern shipping demand at $150 
to $350, and heavy truck mules were 
active and higher at $175 to $215, while 
lighter mules also advanced, going at 
$100 to $160. 

Such is the great scarcity of sheep, 
yearlings and lambs at this time that 
that no one can tell how high prices may 
go in the future. Extraordinarily high 


prices have been paid for fat consign-: 


ments in the Chicago market recently, 
and mutton is now’ beyond the reach of 
most pocketbooks. Unusually small 
numbers of sheep and lambs were placed 


on feed last autumn, .and.a practical mut- | 


ton famine in May is a result. A few 
spring lambs have arrived, but hardly 
enough to talk’ about, and they were apt 
to be thin in flesh. Several weeks must 
pass before any large numbers will be 
offered, and high prices may be expected 
for the better class. Present prices are 
the highest on reeord, with sales of 
wooled Colorado lambs at $8.25 to $9.46, 
clipped wethers at $6.00 to $6.60, clipped 
clipped lambs at $6.00 to $8.45, clipped 
ewes at $3.75. to $6.25, clipped wethers 
at $6.00 to $6.60, clipped rams at $4.50 to 
$5.00, and shorn yearlings at $6.50 to $7.25. 
WwW. 





IOWA DRAINAGE REPORT. 


The report of the 1909 annual meeting 
oof the lowa State Drainage Association 
has been tssued by Prof. W. H. Steven- 
son, Ames, lowa, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The report is an exceedingly 
valuable pamphlet of about ninety pages, 
and wiil be sent to any address for 25 
cents. This report contains many papers 
and addresses of great interest and value. 
Every land owner should read Professor 
Marston's address on “Drainage Investi- 
gations.”’ It contains much valuable in- 
formation regarding the durability of 
cement tile and the depth and distance 
apart of drains. Hundreds of farmers 
will also be interested in the following 
addresses: “The Making of Cement 
Tile;’ “The Drainage of Barn Y: ards,’ , 
“Bridges Over Drainage Ditches;” ‘* 
State Drainage Commission,” and a halt 
a others on subjects equally up-to- 
date. 





HOW ABOUT THAT SILO? 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
been considering the advisability of put- 
ting in a silo this year should write the 
Indiana Silo Company for the silo book 
which they are sending out to those who 
mention the paper when asking for it. 
In their special advertisement on page 
728 they point out the features of their 
Indiana silo, which is used very ex- 
tensively in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa—in 


short, practically all the corn belt states. 
This book contains many actual photo- 
graphs of the Indiana silo in use, and it 
will give a good idea of how to arrange 
the silo on your farm. 


The Indiana Silo 


(25) 729 
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TO REALIZE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE 
SHIP YOUR WOOL 


SILBERMAN BROS. 


The Largest Wool Commission House 


We disposed of nearly 20,000,000 pounds Wool 
u 


his past season. 
189-191-193 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


PITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 
owned and man- 


This PR company 
aged by _live-siock feeders and shi; rs exclu- 
sively. Endorsed by Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
American National Live Stock Assn., Ly ay 
Arizona Same Growers Assn 


Hobaasecamancens 
365 Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Denver, Colo., 909 17th Bt Parties wanting teeder cattle 
or sheep should correspond with the Denver office. 














Company have a new factory at Des 
Moines for the convenience of their west- 
ern buyers, and they will send you the 
silo book upon request. Either write 
the Des Moines office or else the Ander- 
son, Indiana, office, addressing the in- 
quiry to 322 Union Building. Don't fail 
to read their advertisement if you are 
interested in silos. 

HOW TO WORK HORSES WITH SORE 
NECKS AND SHOULDERS. 
Nearly every farmer has trouble with 
horses that have sore necks and shoul- 
ders at this season of the year, and often 
times loses the services of a good horse 
right when he needs him most. Horse 
collars that will enable you to work the 
horse with a sore neck and shoulders 
and allow the neck or shoulders to heal 
while working are the Whipple Humane 
horse collars, made by the Humane Horse 
Collar Company, of 1956 S. Thirteenth 
street, Omaha, Nebraska, and 1619 Lowe 
street, Chicago Heights, Illinois. They 
have two factories in order to supply the 
trade from the different localities prompt- 
ly. Over 60,000 Humane collars are now 
in use, and the Humane Horse Collar 
Company have thousands of letters from 
users telling of the satisfactory results CHICAGO, ILL. 


they have given. They would be glad to 


send their booklet, ‘‘Horse Collar Sense,”’ 
which tells all about their collars and 
gives information with reference to horse 
collars in general upon request. They 
have every confidence in their collars, and 
they do not hesitate to sell them on fif- 
teen days’ trial with the understanding 
that they will refund the price thereof 
in case they do not do all they claim : oe 
they will do. Their advertisement in this ‘ We have again made arrangements («lis 
week’s. issue speaks for itself, and we | Continued during 1908, panic year) to act.as 
— for one of the largest Eastern’ Wool 
Companies. Wecan pay you more mone y 
than you can get elsewhere. We furnis 
wool sacks and twine to our sl ,pers. 
We keep your shipment separate un- 
til you are satisfied. (et our prices. 
References— W aliaces’ Farmer, Citizens 
Bank, Decorah, Iowa, and farmers in all 
parts of the state. Write today. 


urge our readers to look it up and to 
THE ADAMS SEED CO., Decorah, la. 





WANTED 
For the Woolen Mills 


Wool sold direct to the Woolen 
Manufacturers for the Wool Grow- 


ers’ Account. In this way you get 
the top price of the market for your 
wools. Small or large lots can be 
handled in the same wa Sacks 
furnished. Advances made. Write 
us for additional information. 


Bovuton Woo. Scounine Co. 
240-252 W. Branch Street. 











write the Humane Horse Collar Com- 
pany at once for their booklet giving 
full particulars concerning their collars 
and the splendid results they have ac- 
complished in the hands. of .thousands, of 
farm users. Mention-of- Wa'taces’ Farm- 
ér will be heartily appreciated both : by 
ourselves and the advertisers. 
ROOFING SAMPLES. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are go- 
ing to do rooting of any kind this year 
or who are going to repair old roofs are Rei ceicts on 
urgently requested to send for free sam- p: 
ples of. Amatite rooting, -manufactured by proof. To appreciate this shirt, however, 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company, of | YOu ought to wear one. We suggest to 
Chicago, Illinois, New: York City, and our readers who want to buy some new 
the other offices mentioned in their ad- shirts that they be sure and try the 
vertisement in this issue. Amatite roof- Signal brand. 
ing has been made for years, and has a eee 
mineral surface which eliminates — the PEDIGREED SEED POTATOES. 
necessity of painting from time to time. A little circular with reference to pedi- 
Its chief ingredient is coal tar paper, be- greed seed potatoes has been issued by 
ing used with two liyers of the best J. KE. Z. Turney, of Toledo; lowa, who 
grade of wool felt to hold it in place, and makes a specialty of potatoes: Mr. Tur- 
on top of the two layers each of coal tar ney calls particular attention to his 
paper and wool felt a mineral surface is Mammoth Prolific potatoes. He claims 
used. A good idea of the Amatite roof- them to be the heaviest yielding. variety 
ing can be obtained by sending for the of potato he has ever known. His cir- 
free samples the manviacturers will be cular tells about it, and he wants to hear 
glad to send to any reader of Wallaces’ from Wallaces’ Farmer readers wanting 
Farmer who is interested enough to men- to buy seed potatoes. He believes that 
tion the paper when writing. Read their those who try his Mammoth Prolific will 
advertisement, and ask for these samples be more than pleased with the crop they 


and the Amatite booklet at once if you get. If you are interested, write him for 
are putting up buildings of any kind this the little circular and he will be giad to 
eason.,. send it to you at once. 


GOOD WORK SHIRTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES ON THIRTY 
A shirt that is sold at the low price of DAY 


S’ FREE TRIAL. 


50 cents and which has been used for The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Com- 
many years is the Signal brand shirt, pany, of 186 West Third avenue, Water- 
made by the Hilker-Wiechers Manufac- loo, lowa, offer to pay the freight both 
turing Company, of Dept. M, Racine, ways on their gasoline engines and allow 
Wise onsin, and sold by deaters tn almost the users to try them on thirty days’ free 


every town. If for any reason your dealer trial They don’t want you to take their 
should not have their shirts in stock, word about the work their Waterloo Boy 
simply send the Hilker-Weichers Manu- will do, but they want you to try the 
facturing Company 50 cents and the size engine and see for yourself. If it will do 
of shirt you wear and they will send you the work they claim, keep it and pay for 
i Signal Brand Hickory work shirt, with it. If it does not do all they claim for 
the understanding that if it is not better it, return it, and they will pay the freight 
than they claim that you can return it, charges both yays. Their engines have 
and they will refund your money. They stood the test of seventeen years’ heavy 
know, however, that you will like the service, and they are guaranteed for five 
shirt, and that you will wonder how it is years. They are simple, easy to operate, 


possible for them to make so good a economical to run, and very safe They 
shirt for so litth money. The material have a large illustrated catalogue which 
they use is finé chambray of fast colors, tells about the Waterloo Boy, and they 
and they are sewed with double needle want you to be sure and send for a copy 


machines, which keeps the stitching ex- of it if you are at all interested in buying 
actly uniform. The shirt is rip and tear- a gasoline engine. 
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1878 1909 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


Special Prices for 30 Days on 


60 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 60 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


Fresh Importation of Shire Mares for Sale 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
nings at that show prove absolutely that Trumans’ Shires and Hackneys are in a class to 
themselves, and our Percherons are the best we can buy in France. 

All our prize winners are for sale. 

If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST CLASS DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 
please write us, We have been in the importing business 30 YEARS, and our customers are 
our friends. Our guarantees are liberal and we live up to them. 


Our Seventh Importation Since August, 1908, Arrived May 5th 


Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. Address for catalog 
and other information, mentioning this paper when writing. 








A FEW 


cuoce OSUFFOLKS AND 
DE KALB, 





GO TO 


“GALBRAI 


For the Best 


CLYDESDALES 


in America. 





H’sS” 





HAGKNEYS tact Prices 
ILLINOIS 





























TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 





I have already received three large importations since Jan. 30th, of big, fine Perch- 
eron horses, One importation Including the best that could be found in Perche, another 
| importation of the biggest and best Belgian horses I can secure in Belgium, and also an- 
, other importation of the largest and best individuals in Jacks that have ever been brought 
| out of France and Spain. These jacks range in size from 15 to 18 hands high -nd carry 
| corresponding weight and bone. The time has arrived when the American farmer con- 
not make tnterest on land worth $100 to €250 per acre unless he breeds and grows better 
(stock. No man can afford to feed anything In the live stock line in mules or horses that 
fs not of the very best breeding. and the offspring of the highest type and quality of an- 
cestry 1 will contract every mule (sired by jacks sold by me this season) foaled during 
the season of .910, 4t 875 each, at 4 to 5 months old, and take these mules at the nearest 
town to where they are born. If aman has a good, first class mare he cannot afford to 

: raise @ mule by any other Jacks than those from my farm. I will guarantee every jack 
sold to stand at a 620 service fee and have all the trade he can handle for the season. Farm and market 
borses are selling higher than they have ever sold before tn the history of the bus! ess and will double In value 
in the next two years. itis high time that every locality bad as good a stallion or jack as can be procured in 
America or Europe. You cannot afford to pasture or feed grain at present prices to anything but big stuff, 
and you are ‘‘far behind the time” if you use horses weighing under a ton. No man can afford to buy a stal- 
Hon without first seeing these masterpieces that | have brought from Europe. I give an fron-clad guaranty, 
running for 2 years, with every anfinal sold. I am importing 40 head of big, heavy brood mares from the 
Perche, the very best mares that can be had fn France, aleo a few Belgian mares of the best quality grown. I 
expect to hold a public sale toward the iatter part of April and sell these brood mares under the hammer. To 
those who want to ralse full blood Percherons, it will pay you better to buy these big, fine mares, bred and 
grown on the farms fn France, from where has been imported for the past 40 years the grand Percheron stal- 
Hons we have learned to value so highly in America, and from whose pure blood traces can be seen on every 
farin in the United States. These mares are the fountain-head of pure Percheron breeding. This is the place 
to begin if you are going to raise full blood Percherons. Everyone interested write me for price and date of 
sale. Remember, I am selling the best values fn stallions and jacks every day. Don't wait, but come and 
see me atonce. Only mares will be sold in the sale. 

WwW. LL. Det Low ° c edar ao. Jack Farm, 





Cedar Kapids, lowa 














Milford Stud 


Of Prize Winning 


PERCHERONS 


Our Speciailty—Just a Few 
and All Good Ones 
Our last t{mportation July 8th, 1908. If you 


want a choice draft stallion don't fail to come to 
see me. Am sure my stallions will please you. 


S. B. FREY, Ames, lowa 


























THE AVONDALE STUD FARM 


Our New Importation Has Just Arrived 
Consisting of 50 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS AND MARES 


Some of the best that ever left Scotland. Also a few choice fashionably bred HACKNEYS and a 
few selected PERCHERONS. This will make us upwards of 75 HEAD to select from, and for the 
next 30 days will sell at a low price for cash or bankable notes. We made our record in the 
show at lowa state fair, and at Illinois state fair we won more prizes than all other compet- 
jtors put together. Those looking for first class stallions and mares kindly write us for prices 
and terms. Weare the largest importers of Clydesdales in the U.S. 

Lafayette is on the C. RK. 1. & P., 40 miles north of Peoria, Ilinois. 
write for catalogue. Address 


JOHN LEITCH, 





Prospective buyers will 


Lafayette, Illinois 





























Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


__A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 


A rellable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 
Ww rite ¢ or F visit me it you desire f first clase stock. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS« 


New Imporortation Fills My 
Large Barn With 


Ton STALLIONS FOR THE TRADE 


Will quote bargain prices for 30 days. Come and see. WIIIl show you good ones 


HENRY LEFEBURE, "s:2%<."s'° FAIRFAX, IA. 
M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa, 


Over 30 Years a Breeder and Importer of 


PERCHERON HORSES 


_A fine selection of young Stallions for sale, a number by the noted Brilliant bred stallion Blande 
577, 80 long at head of this stud. For bone, size and quality our stalifons are unsurpassed. Anyone 
looking for a herd-heading stallion will do well to patronize me. Come and see or write. 


























Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


PERCHERON AND SHIRE HORSES 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age. Chicago 
International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. Twenty-one classes shown 
at the International 19/77—21 premiums won. A _ record surpassed by 
none. Young stock forsale. New tmportation of Shires and Percher- 
Some of them were good enough to wintin the stro g- 
est competition out the pastseason. Come and eee them before you buy, 


ons arrived in July. 


Farm near Hudson, nine miles from Waterloo. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 


Hudson, lowa 




















Rhea Bros. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Arlington, Nebraska 


On main line C. & N.-W., 25 miles northwest of Omaha and 8 


Miles east of Fremont. 








E. J. Heisel 


Importer and Breeder of 


Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Clyde 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


My new importations of the above breeds are now 
at home and among them are some of the best stal- 
lions money could buy {tn Europe. All Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who are in the market for staillons 
or mares should not fail to write for prices and terms. 
Sale barns in town. Fremont is on the lowa Central 
and C., B. & Q. Rys. Address all correspondence to 


E. J. HEISEL 
Mahaska County Fremont, lowa 


84 Draft Stallions 


and Mares for Sale 


Your choice of imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions, 1.000. Home bred registered stallions 8300 
to $650, at our stable doors. Insurance carried If de- 
sired. Write for full particulars to 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 


a high class 5 year old registered Percheron stallion, 
absolutely sound and a sure foal getter. I am moving 
out of the state and can’t take him with me. 


E. BECKWITH, Mt. Pleasant, iowa 


Percherons for Sale 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale a 
Percheron stallion coming two years old, and a mare 
six years old with fillle foal. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


FOR SALE): 


PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS 


also Galloway cattle of both sexes. Quality and 
breeding firat class. Draft stallions are of the ton 
type. Address 


F. C. KRUEGER, Charles City, lowa 


NEW IMPORTATION 
Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Arrived April 15th. 
All blacks and grays,in good condition, 
with plenty of bone and quality. Write 
or come and see us. 


NADY BROS., FAIRFIELD, IA. 
2.0. MILLE eS 


PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
tions and prices for farmers. 


stallions coming two- 
year old. Farm condi- 

Lucas, Route 1, Lucas County, Iowa. 
Main line C., B. & Q. railway. 























J HERES, Percherons and Belgians. Best imported 
horses, $1000 each; home-bred, $250 to $750; also 





Percheron mares. A. Latimer Wilson, Creston, lowa 


ammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a@ positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, Iowa 


JAGKS and 
SADDLERS 


We are having a clearance sale of both jacks and 
saddle horses during the month of May. If you want 
to buy a good jack orsaddler at your own price, write 
or visit the Cook Farms. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
E. H. KNICKERBOCKER & SON 


Fairfax, Iowa. 
Breeders and Importers 
OF 
Belgian and 
Percheron Horses 
Barns full of high-class 
stallions and mares or 
sale at reasonable prices 
One block north of 
Northwestern depot 

Come and see us. 

















ELGIAN, Percheron and Shire stallions—!I am 
selling imported horses from 8s00 to 81000; home 
bred ¢300 to #650. Frank L. Stream, Creston, lowa 








OR SALE CH EAP —Imported and home bre« i 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 

old, 1800 to 22001 bs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa 
* DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
e Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Writ« 
for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston.la 











AUCTIONEERS. 


J, L. McILRATH cy 
«e 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 

GAREY NM.JONES 
Live Stock -— Real Estate 


hogs and Short-horn cattle my 
specialty. My customers my 
—— Ask them. Write 
1215 Washington tlo Bae Chicago, 111. 
one West 1228, 
If you want to buy or sell a farm, city property or 
subdivision, no matter where located. 
Write for terms and dates. 


SILAS IGO, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Experience has taught me to sel! all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference 


H. $. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom | 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my best references. Write for dates 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

TTON, Cambridge, Iowa 

Breeder Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine 
































_ herd. 
. branch, and it is not likely that a more 
. attractive heifer of the breed has been 
, Seen in_a sale ring for some length of 


‘time. She is one of four Erica heifers: 





May 14, 1909 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

June 1. W. A. Harris, W. T. and H. R. 

Clay, Kansas City, Mo. 
June 1. Ira Cottingham, Eden, Ill. 
June 15. Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
June 15. C. S. Buckley, Holstein, a. 
June 17. N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ia. 
June 18. W. J. McLean, Rock Valley, Ia. 
June 22. A. U. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
, J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Ia. 
Oct. 11. T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia. 


Oct. 13. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 14. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, Ia. 
Oct. 19. Fricke Bros., State Center, Ia. 


Oct. 20. Harmon & Mansfield, Rhodes, 
Ta. 

Oct. 21. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Nov. 2 J. T. Judge, Carroll, Ia. 

Dec. 7. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 


Ia. - 
Dec. 7. John Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 
Dec. 10. Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, 


Ia. 
Bee. 13. C. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Ia. 


Dec. 14. John Lister, Conrad, Ia. 

Dec. 16. H. B. Bates, Orient, Ia. 

Dec. 21. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ta. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
May 27. C. M. Russell, Carroll, Ta. 
May 26. Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 
June 3. A. C. Binnie & Son and H. L. 
Cantine, sale at Alta, Ia. 
June 7. P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 
Sept. 29. G._T. Pearce, Bloomfield, Ia. 
Oct. 20. C. J. Martin, Churdan, Ia. 
Oct. 21. Lakcside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Ia., L. H. LaMar, Manager. 


SHORT-HORNS, HEREFORDS, AND 
ANGUS. 


June 22-23-24. Combination sale at Chi- 
cago, W. C. McGavock, Springfield, Ill., 
Manager. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 


Nov. 18. 
Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 


Feb. 22. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
ESCHERS’ GREAT ANGUS SALE. 


Eighty head of imported cattle and 
sons and daughters of imported cattle, all 
of the most fashionable breeding and of 
a young age, is a rare occurrence for a 
draft sale offering. In fact, we do not 
recall an offering of like proportions that 
has ever taken place during the history 
of Aberdeen Angus in this country. The 
fact that Chas. Escher & Son will on 
May 26th sell an offering of the above de- 
scription at their Longbranch breeding 
farm near Botna, Iowa, should be the all- 
absorbing topic among Aberdeen Angus 
admirers the country over. No other 
breeder or firm would be able to con- 
sign such a number of strictly first-class 
cattle from royal ancestry and be able to 
repeat the performance each year. 
With Escher & Son it will be a matter of 
every year occurrence from now on. in 
passing over the broad acres of Long- 
branch, viewing Aberdeen Angus cattle 
by the hundreds—cattle that have come 
from nearly every herd of note in the 
world—one can not help being mindful 
of the silent inward forces that have 
planned and builded so methodically this 
great institution. Such success as they 
have achieved does not come by chance. 
If there are any known benefits to be 
derived from any particular phase of 
the Aberdeen Angus eattle breeding in- 
dustry that can not be found at Long- 
branch it may be taken for granted that 
it has escaped the keen observation of 
these enterprising breeders. They have 
made it a specialty to inform themselves 
on every advantageous phase of the busi- 
ness. And as they have had ample 
means at their command to carry out 
their designs the most thorough research 
has been made in order to be able to say 
to the world that ‘‘you can’t go and find 
them any better.”” As good as the best, 
no matter what your ideas or desires may 
be along progressive lines of Angus 
cattle breeding, are right here at Long- 
branch, and representatives of every sub- 
branch of all the most popular families 
will be included in this sale. The fore- 
most tribe of Angus cattle in Scotland 
and England is, and has been for years, 
the Tro,an Erica, which has been brought 
about by its wonderful achievements in 
the show ring and its prepotent faculties 
in transmitting. That their popularity is 
fast gaining in this country is known to 
all who observe and read. There are at 
the present time one hundred head of this 
tribe at Longbranch, of which fifteen 
head, the largest number of any family 
consigned, are in this sale, and among 
them will be eight head, one bull and 
Seven females, from their recent impor- 
tation. One of the females, called Error 
7th, will be sold with the privilege to 
pick in her stead any one of the forty 
Erica females recently imported and not 
in this | sale if the purchaser so desires 
Error 7th is by Prince Festive and out 








. of Error 3d, by the prize-winning Edel- 


hof. Prince Festive, a great show bull 
bred at Ballindalloch, is the sire of the 
two bulls that won first in their class 
at the recent Perth show and sale and 
also the sire of group of three that won 
first. He is the sire also of the young 
bull Eurotas of Finlarig, purchased by 
Escher & Son on their last trip to Scot- 
land at_a cost of $1,360 for use in their 
Error 7th is of the Enchantress 


to appear in a photo in group form in 
the catalogue entitled “Four Scotch Las- 
sles," the other three being Ellen of The 
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WHERE MAYER BOOTS AND SHOES 
ARE MADE. 

For a number of years the F. Mayer 
Boot and Shoe Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have advertised their well 
known shoes for men, women, and chil- 
dren in our paper, and without doubt a 
good many of our readers are wearers 
of their shoes. They will therefore be 
interested in the picture of the factory 
and warehouses where these shoes are 
made and stored which we present here- 
with. The Mayer factories now have a 
capacity for making 9,000 pairs of shoes 
per day, and when it is known that the 
company only had a capacity of about 
fifty pairs per day a few years ago when 
they began business, some idea of the 
substantial growth that they have made 
is obtained. This growth can be at- 
tributed to the sterling quality of their 
boots and shoes; in other words, they 





have made honest goods, and have given 
big value for the money, with the result 
that the man, woman, or child who wears 
their shoes once usually comes again. 
Thep specialties are ‘‘Honor-bilt’’ shoes 
for nen, “Leading Lady,” “Martha 
Washington,” “Comfort,” and “Yerma 
Cushion” shoes for women, and ‘“Spectal 
Merit” shoes for school children. If our 
readers would like to know more about 
the Mayer factories they will undoubtedly 
be glad to send them full information 
upon request. Their shoes are sold 
through dealers in nearly every town, and 
if you will ask your dealer the next time 
you go to buy a pair of shoes for the 
Mayer line they will appreciate the favor. 
If your dealer does not keep their shoes 
they would be very grateful if our read- 
ers would write them giving the names of 
their dealers and mentioning that they 
do so at the suggestion of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 








Dell, by Prince Festive; Eola of Ruth- 
ven, by the great show bull Etolydon, and 
out of one of the few cows in Great 
Britain sired by Prince Ito; and Entoria 
5th of The Dell. Others from their re- 
cent importation are Eveline of Ard- 
gardie, a three-year-old got by Eimeo 
and whose dam was by Prince Iliad. She 
is a splendid large smooth cow, and that 
her breeding is gilt-edged can be best 
judged by saying that the seven last 
sires in her pedigree were bred at Pal- 
lindalloch, which takes it down to a Mc- 
Combie foundation. Another, and one of 
the best things of the importation, is 
Erica 3d of Braevail. She has ample 
size and is one that will please. Her 
dam is a daughter of the great Eblito 
and she sells with cow calf at foot. 
Those wanting a top-notcher sire of the 
Erica tribe will be interested in Imp. 
Euward Royal, a four-year-old bred by 
T. H. Bainbridge, of Eshott Hall, North- 
umberland, who maintains the leading 
herd in England. The sire of Edward 
Royal was Elandslaagte, long used by 
his majesty the king in his herd at 
Abergeldie, and is a full brother to Ed- 
ward R., imported by Cantine Bros. & 
Stevenson. His dam was Ebraite, a cow 
that never met defeat in the show ring 
and sold for $1,075. Imp. Fancy 
Premium, a December yearling of their 
recent importation is included, and a 
good one he is. He is somewhat of a 
growthy type with strong bone, and is 
the making of a large, smooth bull. The 
last, and to complete the list of imported 
bulls, is Black Jester of Ballindalloch, a 
Blackbird, making a trio of the Erica, 
Pride, and Blackbird families. Black 
Jester is without doubt the only Bal- 
lindalloch bred Blackbird bull in America 
today; therefore whoever buys him will 
get a vast amount of reputation which 
otherwise could not be had. Black Jester 
is of the smooth, compact form, and 
with no _ serious defects. His strong, 
robust, constitutional make-up, his great 
back and loin and clean-cut head are 
most impressive. It is a great offering 
of bulls, and as there are only eight of 
them, those in need of a bull with both 
merit and breeding should by all means 
attend the sale. Read the full page an- 
nouncement in this issue and ask Messrs. 
Escher to mail you one of their beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogues. Charlie 
Escher has a new design each year, and 
his catalogue this year is believed to sur- 
pass all former ones. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing for it. 


BREEDERS OF HIGH CLASS DRAFT 
HORSES GET GOOD RESULTS 
FROM WALLACES’ 
FARMER. 


Crawford & Griffin, of Newton, Iowa, 
who have advertised in our paper for the 
past six months, under date of May Ist, 
write: “Find enclosed check to balance 
our account. We are entirely so'd out. 
Your paper has done us a great deal of 
good, and we will rely on it in the 
future.”’ Other importers and breeders 
report like good results from Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and it is evident that our read- 
ers appreciate high class draft horses. 


COTTINGHAM SELLS SCOTCH 
SHORT-HORNS JUNE 1ST. 


Few breeders in Illinois have held more 
successful sales than Mr. Ira Cotting- 
ham, of Eden, Illinois. He has been act- 
ively engaged in the breeding of good 
Short-horns for many years. He also 
breeds registered Percherons, large type 
Poland-Chinas, and improved strains of 
poultry. He has proven that .there is a 
good fair profit for the man who breeds 
g00d registered stock and cares for it. 
He has: established a_ reputation § for 
square dealing that is a valuable asset 
to any business man. He long ago 
adopted the sale method to dispose of his 
yearly increase. He has built a fine 
permanent sale pavilion and is in the 
business to stay. The cattle he will offer 
are from cows that have been retained 
in the herd because of their productive 
value and thick-fleshing qualities. Thirty 
head of females are listed, the greater 
part of which are of his own breeding. 
A number of _ choice 
Emmas are included with great breed 
character and usefulness that commends 
them to any good judge. A nice lot of 





Sareptas and: 





yearling heifers are included that are the 
right type and in the best condition for 
future usefulness. Those looking for bulls 
will find seven head to select from, and 
while these bulls are not fat, buyers will 
find them a strong, healthy, vigorous lot, 
ready for immediate service. The sale 
will be held in the sale pavilion on the 
farm near Eden, Illinois, which is on the 
lowa Central railroad, twelve miles west 
of Peoria and six miles northeast of 
Glassford, on the T., P. & W. Free con- 
veyance from either place to sale will 
be provided for parties from a distance. 
Your presence will be appreciated 
whether you buy or not. Write for cat- 
alogue, and kindly mention that you do 
so at the suggestion of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


RUEBEL BROS.’ NEW HERD BULL. 


Messrs. Ruebel Bros., of Marathon, 
Iowa, the Short-horn and Poland-China 
breeders, have recently purchased to 
head their herd of Short-horns the two- 
year-old bull Sterling Knight, a bull of 
genuine merit, and a bull which they 
have a right to expect will continue to 
improve the quality and type of their 
herd. Sterling Knight is a son of the 
noted Red Knight, sold by John Rasmess 
for $1,000, and his dum is a daughter of 
Fitz Eustace and Imp. Dalmeny Princess 
9th; therefore nothing could be better in 
the way of Scotch breeding. The former 
herd bull in the Ruebel herd, Banner 
Chief, is being priced where he is a snap 
to anyone wanting a No. 1 tried sire, a 
pure Scotch bull, not only in breeding but 
in build as well. He is one of the most 
smoothly made, compact bulls to be 
found, and will be sold fully guaranteed 
in every particular. Five hundred dollars 
would not buy him if they could use him 
longer, but as it is, less than half that 
amount will get him. If Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers wanting a bull of the 
above description could see Banner Chief 
he would not be long where he 1s. 


RUSSELL’S ANGUS SALE. 


We are pleased to call the attention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to the initial 
sale of Aberdeen Angus cattle to be held 
by Mr. C. M. Russel of Carroll, Iowa, on 
Thursday, May 27th. Mr. Russell is sell- 
ing at this time fifty head of cattle that 
are a credit to the breed and also to the 
man that owns them. In establishing 
what is Known as the Momount Herd of 
Angus individuality has been the para- 
mount issue. Mr. Russell has never lost 
sight of the fact that to be able to raise 
good cattle it was necessary to have good 
eattle to start with. He has backed his 
judgment with his money, and that it has 
not been devoid of results is in evidence 
on his farm today. Realizing the im- 
portance of a bull for herd duty, Mr. 
Russell spent considerable time and 
money before finding the bull he was 
after. He was finally found in the herd 
of W. A. McHenry, where he was. pur- 


chased at a good figure, though scarcely: 


half what could have since been taken 
for him. The bull referred to is Black- 


bird Barney, who as a junior yearling: 


won second money at the Iowa and Min- 
nesota State Fairs. l.e is a son-of the 
show bull Bobbie Dobbs and out of the 
great breeding cow Blackbird of Denison 
40th, who in turn is out of Evans Black- 
cap, a cow that cost Mr. McHenry $1,000. 
Blackbird Barney is a bull of remarkable 


depth, spring of rib, and smoothness, and; 


is, we believe, a better bull than when 
he was shown. His calves which are 
just putting in their appearance leave 
no room for doubt as to his being the 
particular bull which Mr. Russell was 
seeking. Of the forty cows and heifers 
included ten will have 
Blackbird Barney, and all others old 
enough will be bred to him, which fact 
is certain to materially increase their 
value. The eight bulls in the offering 


calves at foot by. 


are mostly of a young age, good indi-: 


viduals, and in good fix. 
Heatherbloom of August, 1907, calving, 


The oldest is a’ 


and a decidedly good bull. A fifteen, 


months old bull worthy of attention is 
Baron of Momount, a son of the imported 
Pride cow Princess D. of Auchorachan. 
All the leading families are represented 


-in the offering, and the sale is- one- to 


be commended to both breeders and farm- 
ers. The catalogue is ready for distri- 
bution and can be had by mentioning 
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Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for same. 
Bend the announcement elsewhere In this 
ssue. 


THE BINNIE-CANTINE ANGUS SALE 


One of the important sales of Aberdeen 
Angus to take place this spring will be 
that of A. C. Binnie & Son, of Alta, 
Iowa, and H. L. Cantine, of Quimby, 
lowa. ‘The sale will be held at the Binnie 
farm, adjoining Alta, on Thursday, June 
3d, and the offering will number sixty 
head, including twenty bulls. In point of 
quality and breeding the offering is a 
good representative of these two noted 
herds. Many of Messrs. Binnle’s noted 
prize winners of last season are included, 
they having decided not to show in an 
extensive way this year, besides many 
others that would be strong candidates 
for exhibition were they to take out a 
herd. The bull offering is one of the 
strong features of the sale, there being 
a number of the sort breeders are con- 
stantly seeking—the sort that combine 
merit and breeding. There is not a poor 
bull in the lot, and with twenty to pick 
from surely the buyer will have the ad- 
vantage. The offering as a whole is of 
the popular ‘‘Doddie’’ type. The fact 
that Messrs. Binnie have never failed in 
the past ten years or more of capturing 
their share of the ribbons at every lead- 
ing show in America, and in a number of 
instances the lion's share, and invariably 
on stuff of their own breeding, is con- 
clusive evidence that the type ts right. 
It is a recognized fact that Mr. Cantine 
maintains one of the leading herds of 
Angus cattle in the northwest, a herd 
noted for furnishing numerous bulls to 
head leading herds and females that 
have been producers of show animals. 
The combined forces of these two herds 
means an offering where foundation stock 
may be procured to perpetuate’ the 
breeding business in new fields and by 
new men that will rival those from which 
they came. The breeding of Aberdeen 
Angus is on the upward turn, therefore 
those contemplating starting in the busi- 
ness will profit by consulting their best 
judgment with reference to starting now. 
Note the announcement on another page 
of this issue and address for catalogue 
einer Messrs. Binnie or Mr. Cantine. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM. 


This firm is nicely situated at Bush- 
nell, Illinois, and has been favored hy 
an excellent trade all through the winter 
and spring thus far. They have kept a 
good supply of stallions on hand = of 
Shires, Percherons, and Hackneys, the 
best of their kind, and buyers seldom 
leave their barns without finding a horse 
that suits them. Many good judges con- 
cede this statement to be true, viz., that 
“Pioneer Stud Farm is headquarters for 
high class Shires in America.’’ In addi- 
tion they have added to their large sup- 
ply of stallions a fine lot of Percheron 
stallions from two to five years old, all 
freshly imported horses, mostly blacks in 
color, and with the weight and bone and 
style that will please discriminating buy- 
ers. They have long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for squire and honest methods 
which has done much to extend their 
trade over a large area of the middle 
west. A new importation is expected to 
arrive early in May, and we urge our 
readers who are in need of either a good 
Shire or Percheron stallion to call on 
them and get their choice from this fresh 
lot of horses, for Messrs. Truman assure 
us the importation contains fine speci- 
mens of both breeds. Write or visit them 
soon, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 

Dr. Geo. McCulloch, of _Humeston, 
Iowa, advertises a good lot of pure bred 
Angus bulls for sale in a new announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. The buils 
range in age from a year to two years 
old and are only the best that have been 
raised in a large herd, numbering around 
200 head. The herd is one of the largest 
in the state and was established in 1885, 
when Dr. MeCulloch bought two imported 
cows from the Glasgow Importing Com- 
pany. These imported cows raised two 
heifer calves sired by a show bull that 
was a sweepstakes winner at the Iowa 
State Fair at that time. Dr. McCulloch 
has been using a splendid lot of herd 
buils, one of the herd bulls he has used 
longest being Gay Lad 2d 23686, a son 
of the noted World's Fair champlon 
Heather Lad 2d and out of the great 
cow Lucy Windsor, the dam of the $3,050 
champion Gay Lad. Dr. McCulloch used 
Gay Lad 2d with splendid success, as the 
choice lot of cows and heifers now in 
the herd sired by him will show. The 
present herd bull is the well known Imp 
Blackbird of Advie 60188,- bought at the 
Myerly dispersion sale, and who formerly 
headed the Lakeside Herd at Storm Lake, 
Iowa. Those who know this bull will 
admit that Dr. McCulloch secured a very 
valuable bull to head his herd. A number 
of the young bulls for sale are sired by 
the Seeley-bred bull Black Jam of Clover- 
land 62023, a very choicely bred Black- 
bird sired by Second Mayor of Wstill and 
out of Black Cap's Beauty, the highest 
priced Blackbird at the Evans dispersion 
sale. The bulls for sale range in age 
from a year to two years old... Among the 
bull calves is a Queen Mother calf of 
Dr. McCulloch's own breeding that ts so 
wide out, low built and even balanced as 
to almost be a prodigy. The farm adjoins 
town and Dr. McCulloch will be glad to 
have all interested make him a visit. 
See advertisement, and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WOOL. 
We have received inquiries from. several 


-of our readers lately asking where they 


could ship their wool, stating that they 
had not noticed any advertisements in 


- Wallaces’ Farmer giving this informa- 


tion. In this issue Silberman Bros., of 


. 189-191-193 Michigan street, Chicago, Lli- 


nois, call attention to thetr facilities for 
handling wool, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers having wool which they 
wish to dispose of to the best possible 
advantage to write them. They will be 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


SHORT-HOKNS. 


May 14, 1909 


SHORT-HORNS. 








BLACKWOOD ANGUS HERD 


A Superior Collection of Doddies 


pular Blackbird, Trojan 
other families. 


representing almost exclusively the 
Krica, Pride and Queen 


Several very ——- herd headers now for sale. 
(on Rock Island, 40 miles west of Des Moines). 


Stuart, lowa 


farm edjvining town. 


J. E. JUNK, 


Come and see them at the 














For Black Woodlawn / Angus Cattle and a Square ‘Deal 





== WRITe 


P. J. DONOHOE, re. Brsotnies Herd; M. WH. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfied Herd: 
WAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoli Herd. 
OWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ky 


HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close togethe r 























INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 
Trojan Erica, Biackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 








WATCH THIS SPACE ! 








Quietdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 


The superior breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIET- 
DALE, tn service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missourt state fairs. Several choice young 
bulls for sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 


FOR SALE—ANGUS HERD BULL 


KLEBERG 69258 

OStre. Imp. Edward K.; dam, Imp. Krivinia. Is as 
well a bred Angus bull as there isin America and 
will be sold ata bargain. Guaranteed in every way. 
Also six young bulls from 18 to 26 months, sired by 
Blackbird King of Alta. A number of good type 
females for sale bred to Kleberg and with calves at 
foot by him All will be sold worth the money. 
Write at one e. Address 

c. F. SWIFT, 





Marlan, lowa 





PINE PARK 


Herd headed by Black ‘ey of Cloveriand 84533 
Individual merit our hobby. A few young bulls of 
the Pride and Blackbird families forsale. Can also 
spare a few females. 


J. B. WARDRIP, 


THORNBURG, 


Rosengift Stock Farm 
KELLEY, IOWA 


offers some nice Angus bull calves of the correct 
type, with good breeding and at prices that will 
move them. Some show stuff foreale. Is the home 
of a number the leading winners of 148. 

Farm at Kelley on the C. & N. W. and Electric. 


ROSENFELD & SIVERLY, Props. 


Oak GLEN ANnGus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100- pound prize winning Mayor of Alta 
6th, he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of thetr 
own likeness. Herd ts represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. Prices 
reasonable. Address 
Ww. 8. AUSTIN, 


CARLOAD 
Angus Bulls '' 


Stred by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 

In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con 

dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 

bulle write me. 
J 


OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve chotce yearling and two-year-old bulls— 
Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Coquett«s sired 
by Im. Eliminator, Imp. Proteros, Baden Lad and 
Star of Denison. These bulls are right and priced 


right. Inspection invited. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE 


Butlt to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd headers of the chotc- 
est breeding. Can also spare a number of females, 
elther open, in calf, or with calves at foot. 


Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three rallroads. 


Momount Angus 


Are outof the market unt!] May 27, 1909 when 45 
head will pass through the ring subject to your 
appraisement. 


Remember the Date, Time and Place 


Cc. M. RUSSELL, 
CARROLL, 1OWA. 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled fn show ring. Two herds main- 
tained, headed by show bulls, including the cham- 
pion Glenfoll Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by him 
nnd other show bulls for sale—guod ones. Write me. 
o. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, lown 





IOWA. 








Dumont, iowa 





IOWA. 














ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE, 
Good ones, of the Blackbird and other popular 
families. (ne sired by Biack Pedro. Dams by Black 
Woodlawn, Prince Ito, Baltimore, etc. Herd now 
headed by Black lio of Woodlawn 64121. Farm 
mile of Robins and 6 miles north of Cedar Rapids. 
A.B. ATWATEK & SON, Mobins, lowa 





Pleasant Hill Angus 


15 yearling bulls for sale, sired by such noted sires 
as Baltimore of Glendale, an International 
prize winner, Longbranch May and Baron 
Inca 24. Prices from @65 to #100, also females any 
age. J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., lowa. 








BERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We bave as 
+ tine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion- 
able families, and can sult the most particular buyer 
oranyone wanting a good bull at a reasonable price. 
Located 17 miles east of Des Moines on C. R. 1. & P. 
and I. U. Rys. R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia. 





BEREFORDS. 


aa ———— ee 


Brookmont Herefords 


As Good as Can Be Found on Earth 
Ask Anyone Who Has Seen Them. Assortment Large 


Try Gook’s Special Seed Corn 


That has never felt the frost. 
Germinates 98 to 100 per cent strong. 


w 











Let Us Have Your Wants. 


COOK'S BROOKMONT FARM, A. E. COOK, 
Odebolt, lowa. Prop. 














The Silver Valley Farm Herefords. 


ne Nis cs, We are offering 
afew grand bull 
calves ranging 
from lto 2 years 
old, sire by our 
great Dale bull 
Emancipator; al- 
a0 Offer our great 
| bull Fleld Mar- 
| shall 208813, Is an 
International win- 
er and good 
enough to head 
Emancipator 156682 any man's herd. 
He {s 3 years old and over a tonin weight. Write us 
your wants 
CAKRRKROTHERS BROS., 


Gedar Hill Stock Farm 


has elght head of registered Hereford bulls for sale, 
ranging in age from 10 to 1s months, of the low down, 
blocky type, deep red color and of the best breeding. 
Wiil be priced right. Address 


GEO. G. WRIGHT, R. 1, Mt. Pleasant, la. 


On main line C. B. & Q., 28 miles west of Burlington. 


Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale. Nice individua's and well 
bred. Come to see them If you wanta 
good bull. They will please you. If 
you can’t come, write. Prices moder- 
ate. My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald in service. Will 
meet those who notify me. 

GEO. M. JOHNSON, De Soto, lowa 
On C. R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 miles west of Des Moines. 


Festi Bros. Herefords 


Herd headed by Clover Leaf Dale 6th. A number 
of females for sale of different ages and destrable 
breeding. The first calf will pay the bill at the prices 
we are asking. Fest! Bros... Nora shat ee fa. 

Farm also near Ro k Falls on C. R. 5 








HKyan, lowa 


















HEREFORD FOR SAL KE. Eight bulls 10 to 

24 mos. old, 8 belfers. Good tnd!- 
viduals, in nice breeding condition. Prices very rea- 
Come to see them. You'll like both the 
cattie and the price. Am eure I can please you. 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa. One-half mi!c from 
T hompson C ronsing on Interurban. 





sonable, 


JERSEYS. 
PEI 

| 2 KD SERSEWS —Hornless dairy cattle. 
Rules for registration, breeder's name, etc., of 








Chas. 5. Hatield, Sec’y., Box 13, R. 4, Springfield, O. 





THE Warren Co. Suort-Horn 
Breepers’ Ass'n, 


CARL F. BROWN, Sec’y 
INDIANOLA, IOWA 


We have a few farmers bulls left of good individual 
merit and a few well enough bred to head pure bred 
herds. Oursupply is a little short and we would 
like to close them out. Our members will make 
tempting prices. We have some good ones coming 
on, but not yet of breeding age. Keep us in mind if 
you are going to want a bull a few months later. 


Asuwoop SHort-Horns 


Headed by Cherry Grove Banff 18th, One of the 
Greatest Sons of Imp. Lord Banff 


Twelve good young bull and twenty-five cows and 
hetfers for sale. These cattle will please the critical 
cattlemen. Prices low for quality in order to close 
them out before winter. 


B. McKEEVER, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


I offer 14 head from 6 to 18 months old, sired by 
Golden Crown 223901 and Ked Knight 
174212, and are the produce of cows having the 
most noted prize winning ancestry that is Known to 
the breed. Three extra good yearlings are 
included. Write for breed ng and prices, and don't 
fail to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. A. KILGOUR, Sterling, Hl. 


Chandler Jordan. J.N. Dann. 


MAINE VALLEY FARM 
Home of One the Oldest Established Herds of 


Scotch Short-horns 


We are now offering several very desirable young 
Seotch herd headers for sale. all reds, of good type 
and with good bone and size. They are sired by Imp. 
Golden Fame 144750 and Favorite of M. V. 208990. 


Come and see them or write. 
JORDAN & DUNN, - - - Central City, lowa. 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. Scottish 
Pride 128543. Imp. Lord Mount Stephen 206904 and 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


Bates Bulls 


A few choice straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready 
for service, of the Duchess, Oxford and Kirkleving- 
ton tribes. Their dams are excellent dairy cows, for 
which the Bates cattle are noted. My herd is exclu- 


sively of Bates breeding. 
" 
0. M. HEALY, Bedford, la. 
MILTON, UWA 


E. C. HOLLAND, Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

English Champion 2d heads herd. Families, 
Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young Marys, 
Young Phyllis, Agathas and others. Choice young 
things of both sex for sale. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 20 months, sired by Victor Missle 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good individually and 
in good condition for immediate service. Prices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 


Short Horn Herd Bull For Sale 


Valley Prince 264140, red, calved Oct. 20, 05, weight 
2200 Ib. bred by Walpole Bros. got by Prince of Fame 
out of Imp. Honey Queen 2d by Lord Derby. Write 
Wm. P. GERST, Alton, Ia. 


Yearling Bulls for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type and out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa. 

Farm adjoins town, 10 miles north of Sioux City. 


Harrisdale Short-horns for Sale 


A good strong vigorous lot of Scotch and 
Scotch topped young bulis for sale, allreds. Will 
also sell cows and heifers. Prices very reasonable. 
Trains on new railroad stop at Harrisdale. 

J. A. Harris & Son, Atlantic, lowa 


. 
Scotch Herd Bull For Saie 
Royal Lavender 164545, red in color, weight 2400 
pounds, Got by Royal Baron, dam by Gaveston, 
granddam Imp. Lavender 52nd by Gondolier. Cannot 
be used longer with profit. Guaranteed Fright every 

way. Conservative price to quick buyer. 
KR. Ss. MILLER, IRETON, IOWA. 


THREE SHORT HORN BULLS 


forsale, good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the 
Acanthus, Emma and Young Mary families, from 
three to six months old. Wrtie for prices and 
breeding. 1 EK, A. WALLACE, Dallas City, Ill. 











Farley, lowa 




















West Branch, Iowa. 




















18 Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Good ones at bargain prices. Address 
HUNK YDORY FARM, 
Pella, Iowa, or Higby, Missouri 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp. Curbstone at head of herd, a bull weighing 
2100 pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, easy feeding kind—the sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Early. lowa. 











SCOTCH BULLS 


and Percheron Stallions 


Stx bulleand two recorded Percheron stallions— 
one 4 and one 2 years old. Bulls are from 10 to 14 
months old—5 sired by my Victoria herd bull, Fear- 
less Victor 174014. Prices right. Inspection 
invited. Correspondence promptly answered. 

Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, 


SCOTCH HERD BULL 


Gwendoline Lad 236177, 
for Sale 

Got by Golden Champion; dam by Minatour; grand- 
dam by Double Gloster; 3d dam Imp. Gwendoline by 
Baron Violet. A rich red, extremely low down and 
of the Scotchy type. Is one of the best of breeding 
bulls and will be sold fully guaranteed. Also 4 good 
young bulls, 6 to9 months old. Address 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, the Auctioneer, Sac City, lowa 


Trie>p Herd BULL 
FOR SALE 


We are offering for sale our Short-horn herd bull, 
Banner Chief 200218, the best bred Scotch bull 
in the state for the money we are asking for him. 
Come and see him and his get. He is a sure breeder 
and good enough to head the best of herds 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


VALLEY VIEW SHORT- HORNS. 


Cruickshank, Scotch and Scotch topped cattle. 
The Bothwell bred buil, Lavender’s Best, . service 
sired by Golden Lavender, dam by Imp. Nonpare i] 
Victor. Young scotch bull fit to head pure bred herd 
forsale. Also large type Poland-Chinas. 


A. O. STANLEY 
Worth County Sheridan, Missouri 


Farm 4 miles southeast of town. 


OAKWOOD 


SHORT-HORNS 


Special offering of young bulls, both pure Scotch 
and Scotch topped. sired by Gloster’s Champion. We 
can fit you out with a good bull and at a moderate 
price. Full particulars may be had by addressing 


J, C. HARDMAN & SONS, Brayton, lowa 
Short-horn Bulls 


Eight good strong red bulls from one to 
two years old for sale. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, lowa 


Five Pure Scotch Bulls 


13 to 16 months old, all red, all got by by Imp. Kinellar 
Stamp, two out of imported cows, One out of a 
daughter of Imp. Lady Belle 7th. One Mysie and 
one Athene. Alli good individuals and priced worth 
the money. T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, Iowa. 


Conrad, lowa 





























POLLED DURHAMNS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


A few head of young bulls and heifers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 
Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 
.MILLER W. J. KITZMILLER 


“MILLER & KITZMILLER 


KALONA, IOWA 


We now have nine Polled Durham bulls of 
serviceable ages, prices reasonable, of good individual 
merit. Also some cows and heifers of breeding age. 
These bull are good herd bulls. 

Farm 7 miles northwest of town. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A few young bulls for sale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. 


J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


D. S. Polled Durham Bulls 


and helfers; also Short-horns with calves at foot. 
Choice Poland-China herd boar #35. One new Stover 
Duplex 10 h. p. feed mill with elevator—bargain. 
See us or write. P.S8.4 8S. BARK, 

Box W. F., BR. 4, witesinlinnetecindaltt Iowa 























Wann tra ioe ii cattle » in exchange for 
WY good { farm. Box 151, Independence. lowa. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


PINE GROVE DUROCS 


Fall boars now ready toship. Four are full broth- 


ers to the prize winning Model Wonder, being by the 
champion Crimson Wonder I Am and out of May 
Bloom. Two are by the prize winning Count Tolstoy 
and out of Daisy Advancer. Quality first class 
prices reasonable. 

A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, IOWA 





Maple Grove Herd of Durecs 


{ll have stock for fall trade. 
Nothing at present. 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lowa 





RED SCOTCH BULLS 


Sired by the 2300-pound bull, Hopeful Knight. 
These young bulls are out of good Scotch dams, are 
12 months old and over and good individuals. Prices 
reasonable. Write 


G@. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





I RIGHTON FAKM HERD DPuroc Jerseys. 

A limited number of Sept., 19% 8, males. Post up 
on their individuality and size up their breeding. It 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer to dosome 
checking up all round on these lads. Don't be afraid 
to ask questions concerning them. HOFFMAN & 
CHAPMAN, R. 2, Washta, lowa. 
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lad to send them market reports and 
Full particulars concerning the best 
prices. Silberman Bros. have been in the 
wool business for years, and they handle 
the product of many of the biggest sheep 
ranch owners in the United States. They 
enable the wool grower to realize the 
highest market price for his product, and 
they want to correspond with all of our 
readers having wool to sell. Read their 
advertisement, and when writing them 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A SATISFACTORY HEATING PLANT. 


There is no one thing that adds more 
to the comfort of_the home than a good 
heating plant. You can’t enjoy your 
home and the luxuries it contains unless 
it is comfortably heated in the winter 
weather. A firm that has made a suc- 
cess of heating homes of all sizes at the 
minimum of cost is the American Radi- 
ator Company, of Dept. 26, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. In their special advertisement in 
this issue on page 711 they illustrate a 
couple of homes which are heated by 
their hot water plants, and they give the 
cost of the boiler and _ radiators neces- 
sary for the purpose. They have issued 
a booklet illustrating many other houses 
and homes in which American radiators 
and their Ideal boilers have been installed, 
and they will be glad to furnish figures 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
will give them the size of the house and 
the rooms that he desires to heat. They 
simply ask that you investigate their 
hot water heating plants before putting 
in your heating system. A postal card 
or letter request, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, will bring their catalogue, and 
full particulars concerning the American 
hot water heating system. We would 
deem it a favor if our readers would 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ROOFING, SID- 
ING AND CEILINGS. 

Very low prices are quoted on galvan- 
ized, rust-proof iron roofing, siding, and 
ceiling in their advertisement on our 
back page this week by the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company, of West 
Thirty-fifth and Iron streets, Chicago, 
Illinois. These prices include the freight 
prepaid to all points east of Colorado 
except Oklahoma and Texas. They make 
an allowance for freight for the terri- 
tory beyond these states. The proposi- 
tion they make in the advertisement 
holds good for thirty days only. You 
don't have to order the goods shipped by 
that time, but you must place your order 
and make a deposit thereon. The roofing 
in question is sold under an absolute 
Zuarantee, and the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company will ship any of this 
material to any place in the United States 
Cc. O. D., subject to examination, upon 
receipt of 25 per cent of the amount of 
the order in cash, the balance to be paid 
when the material reaches its destination. 
If you are not satisfied when you have 
had a chance to examine the material, 
the deposit will be refunded, and the 
material returned at the expense of the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company. We 
suggest to our readers interested in put- 
ting on roofing this year that they read 
this advertisement carefully and ask for 
rooting samples, which will be forwarded 
to all of those who will fill out the coupon 
which the advertisement contains. If you 
would like to have the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company furniture catalogue, 
their book of plans which gives valuable 
pointers as well as plans for those inter- 
ested in building, and their general cat- 
alogue which lists practically everything 
for .he farm and home, mark which ones 
you wish, and they will be glad to for- 
ward you them as well as samples of the 
roofing. 


INTERESTING BULLETINS ON 
BINDER TWINE. 

The Plymouth Cordage Company have 
issued a very interesting booklet entitled 
“Plymouth Products,’’ it being a_ series 
of bulletins giving information concern- 
ing their company and its products, and 
Wwe are advised that they will be glad to 
send a copy thereof to any of our read- 
ers upon request. It illustrates their 
plant, tells something about the com- 
pany and its policies, how it commenced 
business in 1824, and how it has been 
built up from year to year by sound and 
‘honest business policies. One of the in- 
teresting features of the booklet is a 
chapter on the raw material of the rope- 
maker. It shows by photograph the 
Filipinos preparing the hemp, and gives 
interesting data in regard thereto. There 
are several bulletins devoted to this same 
subject, each dealing with a_ different 
brand of rope. One, for instance, being 
with regard to manilla hemp and another 
with regard to sisal, and still another 
with regard to American hemp and other 
hemps. All are attractively illustrated, 
and are a liberal education in themselves 
with reference to the products’ from 
which rope is made. A final bulletin tells 
“The Story of Rope.” This bulletin tells 
how rope is made, who first made rope, 
the many different uses it is put to, ete. 
It is a series of bulletins that we feel 
sure would be much prized by Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and we suggest to those 
desiring same that they write the 
Piymouth Cordage Company a postal card 
or letter request, or it may be that your 
dealer already has a number of these 
booklets on hand and you can obtain 
one from him, as Plymouth binder twine 
is sold through the dealers. They want 
you to investigate their twine before you 
buy, as they believe you will be quick 
to apppreciate the quality which is back 
of their twine, and should you use it this 
Season, that you will be glad to use it 
whenever you can buy it. The difference 
in cost between good and medium binder 
twine is but little, and the users who 
have taken the pains to watch the re- 
sults received from the various brands 
of twine generally consider the better 
twine the cheaper, as it eliminates stops 
in the field to repair broken twine, and 
does better work. A brand of twine that 
is recognized as a thoroughly satisfactory 
one, and which stands for quality, is 

Plymouth” binder twine, made by the 
Plymouth Cordage Company, of Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, the largest rope 
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makers in the world, and the oldest rope 
makers in America. 


BUY A GOOD KITCHEN RANGE. 


The old-style cook stove was all right 
in its day, but no home, particularly a 
farm home, kitchen is complete nowadays 
without’ a good kitchen range. When 
buying you want to t a range that 
will prove durable and which will stand 
the intense heat of baking without warp- 
ing. A stove can not be a good baker 
unless it heats the oven practically air- 
tight. The Arcadian Malleable Range 
Company, of Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, makers of the Arcadian malleable 
non-breakable ranges, point out in their 
advertisement on page 719 that Arcadian 
ovens are permanently and _ absolutely 
air-tight, and that is why they cut down 
the fuel bill year after year. They say 
that they will last longest because they 
are made of malleable iron and charcoal 
iron plate, which construction does not 
go all to pieces with the contraction 
caused by heat, and they are fuel savers 
because they are riveted air-tight in ex- 
actly the same way as a locomotive boiler 
—a process of construction that can only 
be utilized where the material used is 
malleable iron. They have issued a free 
booklet giving facts and figures in re- 
gard to their malleable non-breakable 
ranges, and would like to send a copy 
thereof to every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in the range 
question. It only takes a postal card or 
letter request to bring it. Write them. 


THE DAIRY BULLETIN. 

This is the title of an interesting little 
booklet issued by the Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Company, of Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont. It has many practical hints for 
dairymen, articles in regard to the vari- 
ous phases of dairying, ete., and is a 
paper that a good many of our readers 
would profit by reading. It also gives 
particulars concerning a new No. 14 and 
No. 15 1909 model U. 8S. cream separators 
which this company manufacture, telling 
why they have proven such close skim- 
ming machines and such_ satisfactory 
machines for the farm users. Particulars 
concerning the No. 6 Junior machine, 
which is especially designed for the farm- 
er milking only a few cows, are also 
given. The Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany advise us that they will be glad to 
put on their mailing list for this bulletin 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
will mention the paper when writing 
them. Our readers interested in dairying 
will certainly find the bulletin of prac- 
tical benefit, and we hope that a number 
of them will ask to have their names 
placed on the mailing list. In any event, 
better write for a sample thereof, and 
see if it is not a paper that you would 
like to have right along. There will be 
no charges whatever for the paper for 
those who desire it. 


INTERESTING BOOKS ABOUT. 
AUTOMOBILES. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
been considering the advisability of buy- 
ing an automobile should be sure to write 
the Maxwell Briscoe Motor Company, of 
Terrace street, Tarrytown, New York, for 
the three interesting booklets they have 
issued with reference to automobiles. 
The first book is “‘How to Judge an Auto- 
mobile,’” and it gives practical informa- 
tion with reference to the points in an 
automobile that are the most important. 
Another of the booklets is called the “Co- 
operator,”’ a littke magazine which gives 
interesting news wic.. regard to automo- 
biles in general and the achievements of 
the Maxwell in particular. One of the 
most interesting articles in it is the story 
of the 10,074-mile run which the Maxwell 
car made without stopping the engine. It 
is one of the most remarkable feats that 
an automobile has ever accomplished, and 
it simply astounding that any automobile 
should be able to make such a record. A 
total of 697 gallons of gasoline were used 
for fuel, 388% quarts of lubricating oil, 
and the entire 10,074-mile trip was cov- 
ered with only eight tires, the second set 
being in good condition at the finish. 
This magazine, however, tells the hole 
history of the remarkable run, and no 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is inter- 
ested in buying an automobile or who 
has considered the matter at all should 
fail to secure it. The third booklet is the 
Maxwell catalogue. It describes and il- 
lustrates in detail the Maxwell cars, 
which are made in runabouts that sell as 
low as $500, and two and four-cylinder 


touring cars at $1,250 and $1,700. Any 
one or all of these booklets are yours for 
the asking. Read the advertisement of 


the Maxwell Briscoe Motor Works on page 
715 and write them a postal card or let- 
ter request at Tarrytown, New York, for 
copies of their booklets, or if you only 
want one of the booklets, mention which 
one you desire. Mr. Briscoe, president of 
the company, will be glad to take the 
matter up personally with you if you are 
at all interested in buying a good 
machine. Be sure and read their adver- 
tisement. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE ANCHORS. 

A special anchor for woven wire fence 
has been invented and placed upon the 
market by KE. Shedenhelm, of Ladora, 
lowa, Mr. Shedenhelm has issued a 
little circular describing and illustrating 
his device, and he would like to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
putting up their woven wire fence in the 
best possible shape write for it. Note 
his advertisement on page 722. It will 
give you an idea of the anchor. 


H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa, offers some 
high class Angus herd headers for sale, 
See advertisement and write for par- 
ticulars. 

H. B. 3Zates, of Orient, Towa, claims 
December 16th for a publie sale of Short- 
horn cattle. Mr. Bates has been a 
breeder of Short-horns for a good many 
years, and in connection with EK. Funke 
and F. P. Healy, has held several sue- 
cessful sales. 

On June ist W. T. and H. R. Clay, of 
Plattsburg, Missouri, and Col. W. A. Har- 
ris, of Linwood fame, will sell a superior 
lot of Short-horn cattle at Kansas City. 





Watch for particulars next week and 
write at once for the catalogue to H. R. 
Clay, Plattsburg, Missouri, mentioning 
Wallaces’' Farmer when writing. 


A bargain in chairs is offered by 
Espenhain, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
their advertisement in this issue. As will 
be noted, they advertise a $10 Morris 
chair for $4.50, and they also call atten- 
tion to other seasonable bargains in their 
advertisement. They have issued a large 
catalogue, and they would like to send 
same to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who are interested. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring it. Look up 
their advertisement on our Hearts and 
Homes page, and write them, mentioning 
the paper, please. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are 
interested in putting up buildings of any 
sort this year should read the adver- 
tisement of Gal-Va-Nite triple coated 
asphalt mica plated roofing in this issue. 
Samples of this roofing, together with 
their book on roofing, can be had for the 
asking. The manufacturers are the 
Union Roofing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of 1120 E. Seventh street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Read their advertisement 
and drop them a postal card or letter 
request for particulars concerning Gal- 
Va-Nite roofing and samples. 

R. O. Miller, of Lucas, lowa, who has 
been advertising imported and home-bred 
Percheron and Clyde stallions for sale, 
reports that all his older stallions for 
sale are gone excepting one extra good 
four-year-old Percheron. He has several 
two-year-olds yet of both breeds. The 
four-year-o!d Percheron is described as 
a big, heavy-boned fellow, and one of 
the very best Mr. Miller has had for sale. 
Mr. Miller keeps his stallions on his farm 
and prices them very reasonable. See 
advertisement and write for particulars, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. 

Blackmer & Nelson, breeders of milk- 
ing Short-horns, have issued a detailed 
report on the milk and butter fat yield of 
each of the cows in one of their barns 
which they are sending out to those who 
are interested in milking Short-horns. 
The report covers the months of Janu- 
ary, February, and March, with a sum- 
mary which goes to show the thorough 
work Blackmer & Nelson are doing in 
the breeding of milking  Short-horns. 
The bulletin is one that will be of inter- 
est to a good many of our readers, and 
Blackmer & Ne'son advise us that they 
will be glad to send a copy thereof upon 
request. 

Mack Bros. & Co., of Spencer, Iowa, 
are the sole manufacturers of what Is 
known as *“‘Mack’'s Lump Jaw Cure,” and 
where the lump has not grown fast to 
the bone it is sold under a positive guar- 
antee to cure any case or money re- 
funded. A representative of Wallaces’ 
Farmer has used “Mack's Lump Jaw 
Cure” for a number of years on his cat- 
tle, and very extensively, and in every 
instance it has done the business. They 
also manufacture a cure for colic and 
bloat in horses which is said to be 
equally as_ effective. A liniment for 
barbed wire cuts, sweeney, and other 
ailments, is manufactured by them, about 
which they tell in a circular which can be 
had by addressing as per their card in 
this issue. 

Bellows Bros., of Maryville, Missouri, 
are getting ready for a great Short-horn 
sale June 15th. The Bellows Bros. (Chas, 
D. and George P.) never do things by 
halves, and they have practically been 
getting ready for this sale for two years, 
and they are cataloguing the greatest 
offering they have ever sold, not except- 
ing a former sale that averaged over $400 
for Bellows Bros. The bull offering is 
perhaps the largest this firm has ever 
offered, and every one is an extra good 
one. Good judges who have seen the 
other offerings of the year are agreed 
that the Bellows offering is the best they 
have seen. There will be no trouble for 
breeders to select herd headers here, and 
they will find some first-class show ma- 
terial. Watch for particulars in succeed- 
ing issues and write for the sale cata- 
logue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelley Com- 
pany, importers of Percheron, Shire, and 
Belgian stallions, Lincoln, Nebraska, re- 
port a big trade the past season. They 
made several importations and sold a 
large number of stallions over a_ wide 
territory. The firm makes a specialty of 
supplying discriminating buyers, and 
their importations the past year included 
many of the best draft stallions that 
have ever been brought to this country, 
and some of the best at the last Inter- 
national Show at Chicago were imported 
and exhibited by Watson, Woods Bros. 
& Kelley Company. They have the money 
to buy the good ones, and Mr. Joe Wat- 
son of this firm is an expert judge, as 
is well known by horsemen. Mr. Watson 
spends most of his time in the old coun- 
try and has been importing as long as 
anyone in the business, None stand 
higher among old country breeders and 
he has gained a prestige that gives him 
some special advantages in securing the 
good ones. We regard the firm as one 
of the most reliable in the business. if 
interested in buying write for what you 
want, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

With reference to live stock at Green- 
bush Farm, Mr. A. L. Mason, of Eariy, 
lowa, writes: “I have a fine lot of 
Shropshire lambs, Short-horn calves, and 
Poland-Chinas coming on for the coming 


season's trade, l am now nearing a 
quarter of a century in the live’ stock 
business, all of the time being spent in 


studying these particular breeds of cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs, and I have surprised 


myself as well as others in marked im- 
provement that I have been able to make 
at Greenbush in this time. No less than 


twenty men have started pure bred herds 
in flocks in my locality during this time, 
and all have given up save two or three 
of the twenty because they failed to 
advance in either improvement of their 
stock or filling of their purses. The im- 
ported bull Curbstone has gone through 
the long winter in the pink of condition, 
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even though he is eight years old this 
ee, and now weighs around = 2,100 
pounds. Several of his September and 
October calves tipped the ‘scales today 
(May 3d) at 600 and 650 pounds. In 
lambs we are nearing the 100 mark, and 
they are all sired by two of the hest 
imported rams that ever crossed the 
water, and some of them are out of im- 
ported ewes. In Poland-Chinas we have 
the large, ‘stretchy’ kind, those which 
stand early maturing and are easy feed- 
ers. Prices on all of our stock are low, 
and satisfaction is guaranteed.” 


With reference to his Aberdeen Angus 
cattle W. N. McHenry, of Denison, lowa, 
writes: “I will report sales of bulls from 
the Premier Herd of recent date, as fol- 
lows: John Hennings, of Denison, Iowa, 
purchased the Blackbird bull Blend; dam, 
Blackbird McHenry 3d; sire, Quintius. 
John H. Mumm, Plainview, Neb., the im- 
ported bu!l Proteros, used so long on the 
Premier Herd. This is a Mulben Pride 
sired by Diplomat; dam, Pride of the 
Farm. Synder & Lee, Sac City, lowa, 
Poto Lad, a Pride buil sired by Bobbie 
Dobbs, and has for dam Pride of Denison 
2ist. Hugh Elliott, Estill, Mo., Bur- 
mester, by the imported bull Eliminator; 
dam, Blackbird of Denison 40th. Mr. 
Elliott is well known to the breeding 
fraternity of Angus cattle, having propa- 
gated one of the best herds of cattle in 
Missouri, and if I mistake not he has 
made no mistake in purchasing this bull 
for his fine herd. Geo. W. Singleton, 
Colusa, Ul., Baden Blackbird. This is a 
Blackbird bull sired by Baden Lad, the 
getter of champions, and has for dam 
Blackbird of Dentson 41st, the cow that 
has taken very many first prizes in her 
younger days. This is certainly fine 
breeding, and he should be a very valu- 
able sire. M. L. Houlihan, Denison, Iowa, 
Adair Boy, an Abbess bull having for 
dam Abbess of Denison 4th and sired by 
Proteros. The Abbesses have perhaps 
done as much for the breed as any other 
family, having taken the grand cham- 
Pionship over all breeds at the World's 
Fair, Chicago. Wm. Coulthard, Missouri 
Valley, lowa, Brigadier. This is a Black- 
bird bull and has for dam Blackbird Mec- 
Henry 44th, sired by Bobbie Dobbs. This 
is certainly a well bred bull. Arthur Mc- 
Kevitt, Bloomington, Wisconsin, Patna, 
by Proteros, and having for dam Pride 
McHenry 28th. This is a very well bred 
bull and he should make a grand sire. 
I wish to say to the breeders of Angus 
cattle that I am now getting out a bull 
‘atalogue and I should be pleased to 
send one of these catalogues to any breed- 
er interested in Angus cattle. Even. if 
you do not need a sire at this time it will 
show you the class of bulls that are pro- 
duced in the Premier Herd. This herd 
was established in 1887, and it has been 
my aim to build up instead of building 
it down, and I[ think that we have one 
of the finest lots of females that can be 
found in any herd in the United States. 
I should be glad to correspond with any- 
one in need of a bull. We are, however, 
not anxious to sell our females, as we 
consider them as select a lot as one 
could possibly find. Our cattle are in 
good breeding form and we expect to 
keep them in that condition.” 
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BRANXHOLME 
FARM 


in service—Premier Francis 102000, 
Baron Duke 144th, and Hopefal Lee 
119525, 

Young stock of both sexes sired by Rivals 
Champlon 2d 115049, litter mate to Kivals Cham- 
pion 112500, for shipment after June Ist. 

Inspection Invited. 

MacDONALD BHOS., Montezuma, ia. 

Jolut sale at Ames, August 3, 1909. 


GREGORY FARM 


Berkshires 


The home of 
MASTERPIECE 
BARON DUKE 50th 
BARON PREMIER 8th 
Choice stock of beth sexes for sale 


W. S. CORSA, WHITEHALL, ILL. 


HOLSTEIN-FHRIESIANS 






































Chicago Stock Farm Holsteins 


We have to offer a dozen finely bred bull calves 
from ofticlally tested cows. These calves are from 2 
to 6 months, and will head any herd with credit. 
Herd Tuberculine tested and free from contagious 
abortion. When you milk get enough te 
pay you for your trouble. The Holsteins en- 
able you to do It. 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop. Buffalo Center, lowa 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a stre from such dame? 
They have been bred fn this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAYW BROS., Buckingham, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


From Good Milking Dams 


for sale. One two-year-old Rose of Sharon, richly 
bred, one yearling. Price very low for quick sale. 
Address or come and see 


SCOTT GIBSON, 
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erdeen-Angus Cattle Sale 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY 


The Cream of Two Continents Will Be Represented 
in This Offering 


SALE TO BE HELD AT LONGBRANCH FARM 


Botna, la., Wednesday, May 26 


80 HEAD 80 
You Will Be Pleased With the Entire Offering 

















As it is One of Uniform Merit and the Buying Public 
Will Find Cattle in Abundance to Fill Your Wants. 








Get Right and Buy Where You Cannot Go Wrong 








If You Want Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Profit by Being Present at 
This Sale, Which is Escher & Son's Greatest Effort 
to Please the Buying Public 


If the individuals suit you the breeding is sure to, as we have each and every sub-branch 
of the five most noted tribes of this market topping breed. 

THE IMPORTED CATTLE LISTED are the tops of our recent importation of 53 head, 
which represent the cream of the combined Aberdeen-Angus breeding fraternity of Great 
Britain, and to prove that BUYERS are BUYING the TOPS we have decided to give to the one 
who buys Lot 18, Error 7th, an equal exchange for any other female out of our 1909 importa- 
tion not included in this sale. HOW DO YOU LIKE THAT? 

WE HAVE CATALOGUED IMP. BLACK JESTER OF BALLINDALLOCH, a splendid 
breeding bull. He is sold for no fault other than we have recently imported four young bulls 
for use in the herd, as a change is necessary. Imp. Black Jester was bred by Scotland’s most 
noted breeder, the late Sir Geo. McPherson Grant. 

IMP. EDWARD ROYAL, bred by T. H. Bainbridge, England’s most noted Angus breeder 
of to-day. 

IMP. FANCY PREMIUM, bred by Mr. Grant of Finlarig, who captured the lion’s share of 
the prizes offered at the 1909 Perth show and sale. 

Some of the young bulls offered are show propositions. 

The females are mostly young and all are attractive from first to last, and the buyer that 
secures females at this sale gets Ballindalloch blood with all its popularity. Females sired by 
Ballindalloch bulls and rebred to Ballindalloch bulls of the highest breeding and quality 
obtainable. 

The buyer is sure to secure bargains at Longbranch, May 26th, as the entire offering has 
been rated uniformly strong from beginning to end by those capable and in a position to judge, 
and it will take numerous good buyers to absorb 80 head in an afternoon at values that would 
be considered fair for the quality of the goods we are going to sell, and REMEMBER, Mr. Angus 
Buyer, they will be sold at whatever price the public sees fit to appraise them at. 

Arrange to spend a day at Longbranch and meet your friends and fellow breeders, but in 
the meantime don’t fail to write for an up-to-date illustrated catalogue. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, - BOTNA, IOWA 


COLS. IGO, BINNIE AND JUDY, Auctioneers 
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MOMOUNT ANGUS 
AT AUCTION 























First Annual Draft Sale 
From the Momount Herd 


Carroll, lowa, Thursday, May 27 








a good individual. 
in a sale ring this spring. 


and 8 bulls. 


bird, Erica, Pride, 


way for breeding purposes. 


In making this, my first sale of Angus cattle, 
pleasure, knowing that I am sending 48 HEAD of cattle into 
the ring that are clean, in good condition and right in every 
No tail-end bunch—every one 


Without fear of contradiction I can say that a better bunch 
of cattle, as to breeding, condition and type, will not be seen 
The offering will consist of 40 cows 
Ten cows will have calves at foot by sale day, 
sired by my herd bull, Blackbird Barney, a bull that won 2d 
at both Des Moines and Hamlin in the McHenry herd, a bull 
that for thickness and smoothness, and true Angus character 
with weight, will rival the breed for a superior. 
Queen Mother, 
Nightingale and other well established families predominate. 

Catalog on application by mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


. 


I do so with 


The Black- 
Heather Bloom, Duchess, 





C. M. RUSSELL, 





CARROLL, IOWA 








trains daily and all stop. 





Cols. Silas Igo and J. C. Binnie, Aucts. 


Carroll is on the main line of the C. & N.-W. Ry. Forty 
Sale at farm, 1} miles from town. 





A. C. BINNIE & SON 


H. L. CANTINE 
HIGH GLASS 








ANGUS AT AUCTION 














PRIZE WINNERS AND SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS OF PRIZE WINNERS 


Will be Sold at 


ALTA, IA., THURSDAY, JUNE 3 


40 FEMALES, 20 BULLS 


A large number of the 1908 show herd of A. C. Binnie & Son is included, 


among them Queen Lass of Alta 3d, undefeated as a yearling at mes leading 
show in America and first and champion at different shows in 1908 
year-old, sells with cow calf at foot. 
at three shows in 1908; 
and Queen Gussie will be strong candidates for 
and two-year-old classes for 1909. 
Lad, 4 Queen Mother and 6 Erica cows of unexcelled quality, together with 2 
heifers two years old and under, completes a list of females th 

is rarely found in one sale. 
header 
The different tribes or families are represen 
14 Prides—including 3 K Prides, 13 
Blooms, and one each of the Abbess, Coquette and Jeanette. A great oppor- 
tunity to strengthen show herds and buy high class breeding cattle. 


as a two- 
Abbess McHenry 6th, champion female 
Even Lass, Jennie’s Bawbee of Alta, Proud Maggie 
remier position in the yearling 
Three Blackbird daughters of the great a 
e equal of which 
Among the bulls are more distinguished herd 
rospects than it has ever been our privilege to consign to one sale. 

ted as follows: 15 jan Ericas, 
lackbirds, 10 Queen Mothers, 5 Heather 


Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. L. CANTINE, 
Quimby, lowa 


Catalog ready for distribution. 


or 
Alta, lowa 
OOL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer 























Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Go. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


amen of High Class 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 


THE RIGHT EIND 


AT THE RIGHT PRIOE 








RED POLL 


SHEEP. 





Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My herd ts a herd of ribbon win- 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams in England and 


the U. 8. Address 
DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Hurr’s Rep PoLts 


A number of young bulls for sale, among them are 
those gooa enough to head pure bred herds. Two are 
18 and 20 months old and are sired by Pleasant 
Hill Victor, « prize winner at Sioux City in 1906. 
Balance are by my herd bull, Adwaneer, a son of 
the champion Profector. Herd is strong in both 
milking and beef qualities. Good goods at living 
prices. Address 
Cc. W. HUFF, 





Mondamin, lowa 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulis for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and hetfers, both bred 
and open. Quality will compare favorably with the 
best of the breed. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
cress. MWRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Red Polled Cattle 


Either sex forsale. Quality equal the best. 
Herd established 1893. 


Wm. K., Ferguson, Algona, lowa 

















SHEEP 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard. 
100 breeding ewes—both imported and home bred. 
Visitors ears welcome. 

A. L. MASON, Early, lowa 











Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOCK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at \eecamnamnd 
prices, Also a Short-horn bull 


Write for particulars. 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, IOWA 


cosmid SHEEP 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambe 
forsale. A few choice Cote- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


. H. CORIELL 
Green Valley, Illinois 











GUERNSEYWS. 


Guernseys for Sale 


Pure bred and high grade Guernsey bulls. Also 
some high grade cows, heifers and calves. Herd con- 
sists of 170 head. Average milk test of herd, 5.1 per 
cent butter fat. 


WILCOX & STUBBS CO. 
Des Moines, - - 





lowa 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


A splendid lot of young bulls from a year to two 
years old. I am offering only the best produced ina 
herd numbering about 200 head. They will be sold 
very cheap, considering quality and breeding. Come 
and seethem. Farm adjoins town. 


GEO. McCULLOGH, © HUMESTON, IOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 

















BEST AND NEWEST RURAL BOOKS 


There is no person in the world, it matter not who he is, or what his 
lot or part in life is, that can ever fit himself to occu a higher Position or 
win 4 ee place in the world, socially or commercially, if he does not read 
or stu 

The following books are comprehensive, concise, and up-to-date: 





GENERAL FARM BOOKS. 


TRC DI: 6 5. oiv608550040%0005080 PPPTTITTTTT TTT TTT TT Ty 
American Farm Book, Rich hard L. Allen .:... 
Manual of Agriculture, Emerson & FIint......ccccccscccccccccccsccceses 
Chemistry of the Farm, R. Warrington .....ccccccccscccsccccccvcccsccevess 
Farm Appliances .........0.. Seesatantsseues oa 
Farm Conveniences ..cocccccccccccccccccccccsccsesecece PPYeTTTTITT TT TTT 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Wilcox and Bmith.ccccccccccocceces 4.60 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, Davidson and Sannerenenneeatennnsss y 

Fences, Gates, and Bridges . 

How Crops Feed, Samuel Johnson 
First Principles of Soil Fertility, A. Vivian 


Snceesensnsconeseoetonsesseos BOUe 


1.00 
1.00 


ccccccccccccccccccccoccceccs +00 


















Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School ‘Garden, “Jackson and x 

Daugherty .......cccscessecccccces oe cece eeceesccere ceccccccecovers 1,50 
Cereals in America, Thos. F. Hunt........--+eesessees eecececccccecsees 175 
Forage and Fiber C rops in America, Thos. Hunt....... j56s60005asEORLSn«. BOD 
Farm Grasses of the United States, W. J. Spillman..... 60000nseesecseee Bae 
Clovers, and How to Grow Them, Thomas Shaw........++.- ccccccvcceccee 1.00 
Ten Acres Enough, I. P. Roberts..........cecceceees £0000sebedoeeenennses SOOO 
Plant Life On the Farm, M. T. MasterS.......cccccccccccccccccccccccsees 1.00 
ts, Soc. WE. TOMER bccvensccadescscecrscsrsseseees 16006sceeaseanectiaess Ime 
Soils and Crops of the Farm, Morrow and sent easeenenned wineadeesecs Dae 
Draining for Profit and Draining for Health, B. Waris. csccocccvecee 100 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and nee a Henry Stewart... coos 3.00 
Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson ........... ¥ oo 1.00 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses, Thomas MRM. scdamas oe 3.00 
Rural School Agriculture, C. W. Davis......ce.secceeeee psesbusebnsesnens Lene 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw.........-+++++. scsenenceseaceed GANG 
Our Farm of Four Acres and the Money We Made By It.....sscccsse+s +30 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed.........--+eeee6 s64esewsseenses LUO 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson ........ceeeeee ccccccccccccccccecs 1.60 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures, George BommefP...ecccscccececss +20 
Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed ....ccccccccvceccvccccece cniendduneneseeeeee SEU 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage, M. Miles........cscccccscese c0cessecsocoseesee 300 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris .......+-. tieenbbeceseeonagedensansesa Se 
Farm Drainage, Judge French...... 6:0:6:6:46.6:4:406010.0564:006:6060460600000000 00 1.00 
Irrigation Farming, L. M. Wilcox .......ecceee 160beseedsneeeeesessesoce OCU 
Land Draining, M. Milles......cccccccccccscvece cccccsceccccoscoccocoooecs 2.00 
The Soil of the Farm, Scott and Morton.......... cccccccccccesccccscess 1,00 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, Tt. ¢. Atkeson.. . ecccccccccccccccs +20 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers........-++e+eeeeees eccccccccccceccs 000 

SPECIAL CROP BOOKS. 

The Book of Alfalfa, FB. D. Cobutnisccccccrccocccccccceoscocscvccooesocosoossgaccl 
Alfalfa, F. D. CObDUFn......cccccccccccscccscccces o0cnessesoceceeesgooesooos <0 
Asparagus, F. M. Hexamer ..cccceceseees oe occeccecoesocososeocococcoce 6300 
Celery Culture, W. R ee, EE re eee coccsccceceesooceoesooes 300 
Clovers, and How to — Them, Thomas ShAWsccsccccscesecescssecss 1.00 
Bean. Culture, G.. C.. BOVOR . occ 660080 66b206608b0eecenees s000sesecccececoe OO 
Cabbage, Cauliflower meng Allied Vegetatiies, C. Te. AORsccccccesccececese 00 
Manual of Corn Judging, A. D. Shamel...... orecccecccoossooceossosocces 100 
American Sugar Industry, Herbert Myrick........... ccvcecccceccoovecee 100 
Mushrooms, and How to Grow Them, Wm. | ea aR Reet ee 1.00 
The New Onion Culture, T. GreimeP.cecccccoccccccccccsccsscscoscceseoes 000 


Address al! orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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[ROOFING! SIDING! 
AND 


CEILING! 


The Best and Most 
Lasting Covering Made! 
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Proven by 60 years actual experience—from every stand- 
point the most economical covering you can use. 


Lightning 
Proof! 


Fire 
Proof! 


Water 
Proof! 


SAM PLES 


Special Offer to Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 


Fill in carefully coupon below. Mail it to Chicago House Wre@ging Co., Chicago, at once. 
We will send you, free of all cost, samples of the very best roofing, ceiling ‘and siding made. 

These samples are large and generous enough to give an idea of the quality of the large 
sheets from which they are taken. 

Or drop a postal card saying, “Send free samples of Galvanized Iron Coverings as ad- 
vertised in WALLACES* FARMER. Sign your nume and address, carefully, in full. 
These sampies are absolutely free. Send no money or postage. 

Our galvanized rust proof iron (see No. 1) is made of the very best grade of specially man- 
ufactured iron sheets. The galvanizing process protects these sheets from rust for all time. 

This thorough coat of non-corrosive metals—tin, lead and zinc—called spelter, is made a 
Part of each sheet through the special dipping process employed. This gives the’ heaviest 
possible coat of galvanizing necessary for any covering purpose. Galyanized iron roofing 
has been used for over 60 years. It has always been and is today the best material for 
covering buildings made. Keeps buildings warmer in winter and cooler in summer. Posi- 
tively does not taint your rain water—is never injured by contraction or expansion. 








© suPERIOR TO SHINGLES 


Many fires originate on shingle roofs. The 
natural life of a shingle is less than ten years, 
besides requiring constant attention. The 
quality of shingles grows poorer each year. 


Our Galvanized Rust Proof Roofing is Better than Slate | 
Slate weighs seven times as much and will break from freezing and thawing. 
Excels Ready Roofings in Every Way! 


Compared to ready roofing, whether rubber surface or felt, cost considered, metal 
roofing will outlast it eight toone. Patent, prepared or composition roofings crack 
and curl with age. Tar roofings rot and spoil. Most ready roofings soften in the 
warm air and sun. They stick to your feet when walked upon. 




















Suitable for Farm Houses, Barns, Stores, Elevators, City Dwellings, Poultry Houses, efc. 


Galvanizing is the life of a metal roof. Our light weight sheets with their 
heavy galvanizing give better service, besides saving considerable in freight. 
Do not require painting. Have a mottied, sparkling effect, pleasing to the eye. 


Anyone can lay our galvanized rust proof coverings. Ordinary hatchet or 
hammer are the only tools needed. No previous experience required to lay. 


MMustration No. 7 is Corrugated (galvanized rust proof iron), an all 
around covering. It is the best. Suitable for ceiling, siding or rooting. Cor- 
rugation 1% inches apart—inch closer than others. Makes a firmer and better 
looking sheet. 

MMustration Ho. 2 shows the ‘“V" Crimped Roofing (galvanized rust 
proof iron) suitable for roofing only — makes a splendid water tight roof— 
requires ““V" sticks to put on. 


fron), requiring set of tools furnished at low price. Makes 
first-class covering for any kind of a building. 
WMMustration Ne. 4 shows Plain Fiat Sheets 
(galvanized rust proof iron), suitable for many special 
purposes, such as ‘ining, ceiling, roofing sheds and 
buildings and innumerable purposes independent of 
roofing, siding or ceiling. It can be soldered. 
Mluetration No. 5—Beaded Ceiling or Siding (gal- 
vanized rust psvof iron) makes a handsome ceiling or 
siding. Easy to apply—suitable for stores, etc. 
iMastration No. G—Brick Siding (galvanized rust 
proof iron), an exact imitation of regular brick— most 
suitable exterior for buildings of any kind. Easy to ap- 



























































Mlustration Mo. 3 shows Standing Seam Roofing (galvanized rust proof 





ply, requiring only nails and hammer. 
































$1: to $322 PER SQUARE! 


Our Galvanized Rust Proof 
Iron Coverings 


These six galvanized rust proof iron coverings come in 
sheets all 6 ft. long. Can supply sheets 2, 3 and 4ft.long. Flat 
sheets are 26 in. wide. All others % in. wide, sold by the 
square of 100 square ft., not including lap, 

PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
Flat, persquare . =. e e e $3.00 
Corrugated and all other designs, per sq., 3.25 
When ordering mention lot No. 18. 


SPECIAL FREIGHT PREPAID OFFER! 

















Our Semi - Hardened Steel Roofing 


(Not galvanized) 





In addition to this galvanized iron, we have a plain light weight steel 
roofing of superior quality. 1t is good for general purposes and can be 





ainted after it ison the roof. Sheets when flat are 24 in. wide and either 
Sors ft. long. All other patterns, except the brick siding, are 22in. wide and 
either 6 or 8 ft. long. Furnished either painted or unpainted. Prices men- 
tioned are for sheets unpainted. At 10c per sq. additional, we will supply it 














painted red, two sides. 
PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 











Flat, per square. ° e ° /. $1.60 














Corrugated and all other designs, persa., 1.85 
When ordering mention lot No. 10. | 



































At above prices we'!! prepay freight in full to all — east of Colorado in the United States, except Oklahoma and Texas. 
150 per sq. additional for these two states. To all points west of Colorado in the United States 50c per sq. additional. 


FREE SAMPLES! 





Mail this coupon to the Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III. 





I saw your advertisement in the WALLACES' FARMER 
Send me free of all cost: 


1st — Roofing Samples 3rd—Your Furniture Catalog 
2nd—Your Big General Catalog 4th—Your “ Book of Plans” 


Kind of building..... $060564560000066s Konnensnessesnestcesecoeee ° 
G00 OF POOF occ ccece cecces ccce cece cece cccccccece cece cove ones ceceeees 


If ceiling or siding is wanted give all dimensions....... 


mean 
PA fs 
core, 


Send coupe A The biggest and most 
Today for ” Oe liberal proposition 
vemolen Reha ever offe 


The above proposition holds good for 30 days only. This does not mean you 

” must order goods shipped at once. You can make a small deposit on the order 

au and we will ship when you are ready to use it. Order must be placed within 30 days at 
above quotations. Prices in the metal business have never beensolow. Order promptly. 


We will ship any of this material to any address in 
O. D., subject to examination, 


OUR GUARANTEE! the United States, C. 


upon receipt of 25% of the amount of your order in cash. Balance to be paid when material reaches 
destination. You can decide from examination if it comes up to representation. If not satisfied your 


deposit will be refunded and material returned at our expense. 


$1,000,000 OUR CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS is sufficient evidence of our responsi- 

bility. We want your inquiries on merchandise of any kind and character. Rooting coverings is but one department, although we 

se]] more than any concern in the country, direct from mill to consumer. In addition, we are .constensly buying complete stocks 
SA 


of new high-grade goods at SHERIFFS’, RECEIVERS’ and MANUFACTURERS’ 


fencin 


S$. Wecarry in stock a full line 
of building material, including lumber, sash, doors, everything needed for a ie Siaing of any 
—machi nery—gasoli neen ines and traction outfits—furniture and household goods—piumbing 


material—heating apparatus—water works systems—hardware of every kind. 


Ask For Big Bargain Catalog No. 510 
The, FREE for the Coupon! 


It is a book every wise buyer must have. No matter what you need in your home or on your farm or property, we can save you 
big money through our thousands of special offers quoted at lowest prices of any house in America. The coupon will bring it free. 


, W. 35th & Iron St. 


d— wire 











OFFICE OF CLERK OF PLEASANT VALLEY TOWNSHIP, 
FAYETTE, COUNTY 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, 11! 


Gentiemen—I! acknowledge receipt of shipment of order No. 0920, arrived in good order, full count and 
matertal most satisfactory. Please accept iny thanks for your promptness. When and wherever I shall 


Eigin, lowa, March 12, 1909 Wishing you success, I remain, 





have an opportunity to speak a good word in your behalf, and express my entire satisfaction with my 
purchase of bullding material from you, I certainly will gladly do ft. 


Yours very truly 


(Signed) MELCHR LUCHSINGER. 
(The above refers to second shipment.) 











